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INTRODUC TION. 


Or the Hiſtory of Britain, previous to the invaſion 
of the Romans under Julius Cæſar, we have 
little or no account; at that time the kingdom was 
divided into ſeventeen petty ſtates, each governed by 
its own prince or general, who were almoſt continually _ 
making war upon each other. The inhabitants, at 
this period, are deſcribed as rude and illiterate, though | 
expert in the art of war ;—they were cloathed with 
the ſkins of. beaſts—they painted their bodies with 
woad— (but whether this was deſigned for an orna- 
ment or a fuperſtitious ceremony is uncertain) and 
their towns and villages were huts made of timber, 
uſually. placed in the middle of a wood (with which 
| the country at that time abounded) the entrance being 
generally graxded and fortified with the, trunks of 
trees, 5 
One would have hk an. 1 thus rough and 
uncultivated, whoſe inhabitants were yet in the firſt 
| ſtage of barbarity and ignorance, would not have 
attracted the attention of a prince who at that time 
enjoyed ſo large an extent of empire, in a far more 
genial climate. However, that reſtleſs ſpirit of con- 
queſt which has cauſed the death of ſo many thou- 
ſands in all ages, induced the emperor Julius Cæſar to 
15 invade Hy . aer years before the birth of 
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After a ſtruggle for independence, the Britons were 
to far conquered that they agreed to pay tribute. 
This conqueſt, however, was incomplete ; and during 
the long reign of his ſucceſſor, Auguſtus Cæſar, they 
ſeem to have been the allies, rather than the tribu- 


taries of the Romans, The expedition undertaken. 


by Claudius Cæſar in perſon, about a hundred years 
after Julius Cæſar's firſt expedition, was more ſuc- 
ceſsful ; though the Britons defended their liberties 
with the utmoſt bravery under their great general 
Caractacus: : he, however, was at laſt defeated, taken 
riſoner, and carried in chains to Rome, but After wurd : 
Tet at liberty by Claudius. The Britons, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſevere blow, continued the war; for the. 
Roman yoke became every day more inſupportable; 
and the ſtrong defire of regaining their former liberty 
animated every breaſt; The following circumſtance 
alſo tended to kindle their diſcontents into open flame. 
One of the Britiſh princes, in order to obtain favour 
and protection for his family, left the emperor joint 
heir with his two daughters: but he was no ſooner 


1 dead than his poſſeſſions were plundered by the Roman. 
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ſoldiers. Boadicea, his queen, complained of the in- 
Juſtice, but inſtead of redrefs, her N were 
raviſhed, and ſhe herſelf publicly whipped. © oo 
In order to revenge this indignity a general inſur- 
85 rection enſued, and the Britons flocked to her ftandard 
from every quarter. In a ſhort time ſhe had raiſed 
an army able to make head againſt'the Romans, and 
_ "deſtroyed every thing belonging to them with fire and 
ſword; till at length, too much elated with ſucceſs and 
confident of victory, they became lefs circumſpeR, 
'when the Romans ſeizing a favourable opportunity, 
attacked, torally defeated them, and killed eighty thou- 
ſand men. 5 
This loſs entirely prevented che Biitons from uit 
1213 more infurrections 1 In order to ſhake off 1 5 
yo ez 
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— yoke; and Boadicea was ſo affected that ſhe put: an end 


wo her life by poiſon, 

' Whilſt the Britons in the ſouthern part of the 10204 
had been thus defending their liberties againſt the 
Romans, thoſe in the northern part had been almoſt 
continually employed in expelling the attacks of the 


Scots and Picts. 


The Romans, therefore, after the ſouthern part Qt 


the iſland was conquered, advanced northwards, and 


turned their arms againſt the Caledonians. This 


fierce and warlike people bravely defended every inch 


of the ground, and made a ſtout reſiſtance againſt the 
conquerors of the world. To prevent, in fome de- 
gree, the frequent incurſions of 

the Romans cauſed a wall to be built from ſea to ſea, 


the Scots and Pics, 


(about 80 miles in len length) beginning at Tinmouth, in 
Northumberland, ending. at Solway Frith, in 


Cumberland. Tbis, though it might in ſome mea- 
ſure prevent, was far from entirely ſuppreſſing their 


incurſions, for the Roman emperors and generals were 


afterwards almoſt conſtantly employed in repelling t the ; 


attacks made by. theſe fierce invaders. 
When the violent irruption of the Goths, Vandals, 


and other northern nations, became matter of ſerious 


alarm to the Romans, many of the legions, together 


| with the flower of the, Britiſh youth, were withdrawn 


to defend the center of the empire. As the Roman 
forces decreaſed, the Scots and Picts advanced more 
boldly towards the ſouthern provinces; the Britons, 


CY 


_ aided. by the few remaining legions, being unable to 
check, their home fn had recourſe to Rome for atſiſt- 


ane who as 


ten ſent. (them, reinforcements to drive 


e 


The EN 8 17 at laſt with theſs Mi: 
tant expeditions, and DOG: hard preſſed at home, after 


aſliſting the Britons to urld the wall avove- mentioned | 
| with "8 
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with ſtone, took farewell of Britain, about the year 
448, having been maſters of the moſt fertile provinces 


about 500 years, if we reckon from their firſt invaſion 


under Julius Czfar. 


The Scots and Picts finding the iſland totally de- 
&rted|by the Romans, pfundered all before them with 


a rage and fury peculiar to the northern nations in 


& . 


thoſe ages. The Britons, whofe native courage had 


been long extinct, being thus left to themſelves, were 


unable to check the fury of the invaders, and again 
epiſtle, which is ſtill upon record, entitled, The 
„ r NES oY ICT 


x pros Rome for aſſiſtance, ſending over a lament- 
able 


The Romans, however, giving them no hopes of 
Na a couneil of the chief men of the nation was 


ſurnmoned to confult about the moſt proper method 


to be adopted for the public good. In this council 
las is too 81 5 the cafe when men are reduced to 


extremities) the worſt meaſure that could poſſibly have 


been deviſed was adopted, viz. to invite the Saxons to 


their aſſiſtanee; a people famous for their piracies and 


* : 


Britons themſelves. 


_ Ambaſſadors were accordingly ſent, who imme- 


+ diately ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs, Hen- 


giſt and Horſa, who were glad of the invitation, and 


relieved the Britons by checking the progrefs of their 
enemies. The Saxons, who had now the ifle of 
Thanet“ allowed them for their refidence, finding that 
Britain was more fertile, and not ſo overſtocked with 
Inhabitants as their own country, began to meditate a 
conqueſt for themſelves, and by inviting over freſh 


ſupplics of their countrymen; under various pretences, 


they ſoon became formidable to the Britons, | 


_ * Adiſtrit on the eaſt nde of the county of Kent. 
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The Britohs were now ſenſible of cheer and 


that ancient Britiſh courage which had withſtood the 


well- diſciplined legions of the Roman army, no 
ſeemed to revive, for the ſtruggle between the Britons 


and Saxons (the one aghting for liberty, the other 
impelled by a fpirit of conqueit) 

when, at laſt, the Saxons entirely overcame them by 
driving the Britons | into Wales, where their language | 


laſted near 150 years, 


and deſcendants ſtill remain. 
After the Saxons were thus 8 maſters: of all 


England: to the ſouth of Severus! Wall, they divided it 


into ſeven kingdoms, called the Heptarchy. To re- 


late the hiſtory of each particular nation that formed 


the Heptarchy, would be little more than a repetition 


of crimes, murders, and treaſons, SON at 1 
ö 8 of MONKS and 1 . 


err 


at ſt effected by e king of the Weſt * 5 
about the year 82). Aſter he had effectually eſtabliſh- 


ed his new. monarchy, and the Britons were at peace 


among themſelves, his reign was interrupted by the | 
invaſion of the Danes: theſe, however, he totally . 
defeated; but before he had formed any regular plan 
for the defence of his kingdom, he died, and left the 
government to his for: Ethelwolf, 1 5 al 
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acceſſion. The nation had been for a long time 
| 558 of the kingdom was laid waſte, and the people 


to lay down their arms and ſubmit to ſlavery on tole- 


Alfred, in lefs than a month, took the field with a 


* „„ "INTRODUCTION. 
The new king, Who was a weak, müperthiio 


8 "pines began by dividi ing the kingdom, which had 


en ſo lately united. His reign was diſturbed by the 


: frequent irruptions of the Danes, who became every 
2 ye ear more formidable; this, however, did not hinder 


im from making a pilgrimage to Rome: at his re- 


bs turn he found the throne had been ſeized by his ſon: ' 
à civil war was however prevented by Ethelwolf's 
conſenting to a diviſion of the kingdom. 


his prince conferred on the clergy a perpetual 


- donation of tithes, which they had been endeavouring 


to obtain for centuries before. Two years after he 


had made the above grant he died, and left the king- 


dom, by will, to his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and 
- Ethelbert.- 


Ethelbald was a a profigate prince, and dying after a 
mort reigu, the whole of the government devolved 


upon his brother, who behaved Himſelf,” during a 
reign of five years, in a manner more worthy of his 


birth and ſtation. He was 5 ſucceeded by his drother 
Ethered. 


Ergzzzp.—- Nothing very remarkable happened in 


His reign, except that the Danes, who continued their 
fre quent invaſions, had almoſt ſubdued the kingdom, 
when the king died of a wound he had received in 
battle, and was ſucceeded by his brother Alfred. _ 


Alfred had great difficulties to ſtruggle with at his 


'almoft- conſtantly in arms againſt the Danes, great 
diſheartened and worn out, that they were difpoſed 
rable conditions, rather than make ally e 
efforts for freedom. 
"Notwithſtanding theſe abfavouridle appearances, 


powerful army, and though be gained rem! ge 
an 
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and entered into treaties with the Danes to quit the 
kingdom, yet when opportunity ſerved to make an 
attack by ſurprize, the, treaties were diſregarded ; in 


conſequence of which, and of the numerous re-in- 


forcements conſtantly coming over, his troops were 
ſo diſheartened that at laſt they abandoned him. 

In this ſituation of his affairs he was obliged to 
diſguiſe himſelf, and reſide ſome time in the cottage _ 
of a ſhepherd ; after which he concealed himſelf in a 
moraſs in the iſle of Athelney, in Somerſetſhire, till 
he heard of an advantage being obtained over the 
Danes by the Earl of Devonſhire ; when he imparted 
the ſecret of his diſguiſe to that nobleman, and in- 
formed him of the reſolution he had taken of viſiting 
the Daniſh camp in perſon to learn the number of 
their forces, and probability or improbability of attack= _ 
ing them with ſucceſs. With this view he aſſumed 
the character and habit of a minſtrel, entered their 
camp in ſecurity, and {whilſt he amuſed the ſoldiers 
with his humourous ſtories and the muſic of his harp) 


| was a witneſs of negle& of diſcipline, formed the 


plan of an aſſault, and immediately withdrew to 2 
lent 


it in execution. Emiſſaries were immediately 


to the moſt powerful of his ſubjects, and a general 
rendezvous of all their forces was fixed for a certain 


day. With this ſmall but reſolute army he marched 


to attack the Danes, and coming upon them by ſur- 
priſe, in the midſt of, a feſtival (in honour of which 


many of them had intoxicated themſelves) he gained 


a complete victory. 
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_ acceflion, The nation had been for a long time 
al moſt conſtantly in arms againſt the Danes, great 


To ditheartened and worn out, that they were diſpoſed 
_ lay down their arms and ſubmit to ſlavery on tole- 


- efforts for freedom. 


Alfred, in leſs than a month, took the field with a 
| powerful. army, and tough he gms ſeveral victories, 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


"The new king Who was 'a weak, ſlipertltions 

f pines, began by dividing the kingdom, which had 
deen ſo lately united. His reign was diſturbed by the 
frequent irruptions of the Danes, who became evety 

; 1 more formidable; this, however, did not hinder 
im from making a pilgrimage to Rome: at his re- 


| turn he found the throne had been ſeized by his ſon: 


a civil war was however prevented by Ethelwolf's 


conſenting to a diviſion of the kingdom. 


This prince conferred on the clergy. 4 perpetual 
; donation of tithes, which they had been endeavouring 
to obtain for centuries before. Two years after he 


had made the above grant he died, and left the king- 


dom, by will, to his two eldeſt ſans, Ethelbald and 
-Ethelbert. © 

Ethelbald was a prolligate prince, and dying after: a 
mort reign, the whole of the government devolved 
upon his brother, who behaved himſelf,” during a 
reign of five years, in a manner more worthy of his 
birth and ftation. He was ſucceeded dy his brother 
Ethered. 

ETHER 1b. Nudes very cerhuckadle happened in 
His reign, except that the Danes, who continued their 
frequent invaſions, had almoſt ſubdued the kingdom, 
when the king died of a wound he had received in 
battle, and was ſucceeded by his brother Alfred. 
Alfred had great difficulties to ſtruggle with at his 


part of the kingdom was laid waſte, and the people 


table conditions, rather than make any enen 


Notwithſtanding theſe vifavoiridle appearances, 


and 
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and entered into treaties with the Danes to quit the 


kingdom, yet when opportunity ſerved to make an 
attack by ſurprize, the, treaties were diſregarded ; in 


conſequence of which, and of the numerous re-in- | 
forcements conſtantly coming over, his troops were - 


ſo diſheartened that at laſt they abandoned him. 


diſguiſe himſelf, ,and reſide ſome time in the cottage 


of a ſhepherd ; after which he concealed himſelf in a 
moraſs in the iſle of Athelney, in Somerſetſhire, till 
he heard of an advantage being obtained over the 
Danes by the Earl of Devonſhire ; when he imparted 
the ſecret of his diſguiſe to that nobleman, and in- 
formed him of the reſolution he had taken of viſiting 


the Daniſh camp in perſon” to learn the number of 
their forces, and probability or improbability of attack- 
ing them with ſucceſs. With this view he aſſumed 


the character and habit of a minſtrel, entered their 


camp in ſecurity, and {whilſt he amuſed the ſoldiers 
with his humourous ſtories and the muſic of his harp) 
was a witneſs of neglect of diſcipline, formed the 
plan of an aſſault, and immediately withdrew to put 

it in execution. Emiſſaries were immediately ſent 

| to the moſt powerful of his ſubjects, and a general 
rendezvous of all their forces was fixed for a certain 


day, With this ſmall but reſolute army he marched 


to attack the Danes, and coming upon them by ſur- 
priſe, in the_midſt of, a feſtival (in honour of which 
many of them had intoxicated themſelves) he gained 
2 complete victory. , 1 
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of ALFRED. 


of undertaking the dangerous taſk of entering. 98 


Daniſh Ae with 2 harp in his hand, under the di 
guiſe of a ſhe 


viewing” the weakneſs of his" enemy, their negligence, 


period the Dancs conſidered the Engliſh as totally fub- 


14 Summa 2 770 th AM Rake 3 wing the Ron © 


A. P. 8 5 IRE“ (che Great) boys lis 
71 T brother Ethelred; the kingdom was 
then united under one ſtate, by the Saxons. | Alfred 
ſucceeded to the crown, Anno 871, aged 22, His 
reign was diſturbed by the - invation of the Danes, 
whom he finally routed with great laughter, by means 


pherd, 10170 he had an opportunity. of 


and diffolute manners; Which proves, that no one, 
however ſtrong, is equal to rigid application, judicious : 
exertions, and ſeaſonable F for at that 


dued. " this mn Alfred applie himſelf to 
B _ poli 7 
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2 ROYAL CHARACTERS. | 


poliſh his country by arts, as he had protected it by 
arms. Alfred reigned 29 years image 22 — he 


died, Anno 900, aged 351. 
OCparacter of ALFRED. 


Tar merit of this. prince, both in private 2nd TY 
lic life, may with advantage be ſet in-oppoſition to that 
of any monarch or citizen which-the-annals of any age 
or any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems, indeed, 
to be the complete model of that perfect character, 
which, under the denomination of a ſage or wiſe man, 
the philoſophers have been fond of delineating, rather 
as a fiction of their. imagination, than in hopes of ever 
ſeeing it reduced to practice: ſo happily were all his 
virtues tempered together, ſo juſtly were they blended, 
and ſo powerfully did each prevent the other from ex- 
ceeding its proper bounds. He knew how to conciliate 
the moſt enterpriſing ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation; 
the molt obſtinate perſeverance with the eaſieſt flexi- 
bility ; the moſt ſevere juſtice with the greateſt lenity ; 
the greateſt vigour in command with the greateſt affa- 
bility of deportment ; the higheſt capacity and incli- 
nation for ſcience, with the moſt ſhining talents for 
action. His civil and his military virtues are almoſt 
_ equally the objects of our admiration, excepting only, 
that the former, being more rare among princes, as 
well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
plauſe. Nature allo, as if deſirous that ſo bright a 
production of her ſkill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt light, 
| had beſtowed on him all bodily accompliſhments, vi- 
gour of limbs, dignity of ſhape and air, and a pleaſant, W 
_ engaging, and open "countenance. Fortune alone, by 
throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to poſterity ; and 
we wiſh to ſee him delineated in more lively colours, 
: and with more particular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt 
| perceive 


ALFRED. 1 


perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks and plemiches, rom 
which, as a man, it is impoffible he could be entirely 
2 exempted, Un 2*y: FVV HuMs, 


En 22 of ALTRED. 


ALrxeD, that he might be the better able to extend 
his charity and munificence, regulated his finances with 
the moſt perfect oeconomy, and divided his revenues 
into a certain number of parts, which he appropriated 
to the different expences of the ſtate, and the exerciſe 
of his own private liberality and devotion; nor was he 
a leſs ceconomilt in the diſtribution of his time, which 
he divided into three equal portions, allotting one to 
fieep, meals, and exerciſe ; and devoting the other two 
to writing, reading, buſineſs, and prayer. That this 
diviſion might not be encroached upon inadvertently, 
he meaſured them by tapers of an equal ſize, which he 
kept continually burning before the ſhrines of relics. 
Alfred ſeemed to be a genius ſelf-taught, which con- 
trived and comprehended every thing that could con- 
tribute to the ſecurity of his kingdom. He was author 
of that ineſtimable privilege, peculiar to the ſubjects 
of this nation, which conſiſts in their being tried by 
their, peers ; for he firſt inſtituted juries, or at leaſt 
improved upon an old inſtitution, by ſpecifying the 
number and qualifications of jurymen, and extending 
their power to trials of property as well as criminal in- 
dictments: but no regulation redounded more to his 
honour and the advantages of his kingdom, than the 
meaſures he took to prevent rapine, murder, and other 
outrages, which had ſo long been committed with im- 
punity. IIis attention ſtooped even to the meaneſt 
circumſtance of his people's conveniency. He in- 
troduced the art of brick-making, and built his own 
houſes of thoſe materials; which being much more 
durable and ſecure from accidents than timber, his 

e example 
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example was followed by his ſubjects in general. He 
was, doubtleſs, an object of the moſt perfect eſteem 
and admiration ; for, excluſive of the qualities which 
diſtinguiſhed him as a warrior and legiſlator, his per- 
| ſonal character was amiable in every reſpect. Died 897, 
aged 52. FVV 


„ * NOTES HISTORICAL, & c. 


In the year 1000 the price of an ox, was two fhil- 
lings and ſixpence, equal to ſeven and ſixpence of our 


ſilver money; and if every other neceſſary was propor- 


tionably cheap, the difference of living then and now 
is as-twenty-ſeven to one, valuing an ox at this time, 
of ten pounds value, at two ſhillings and ſixpence 
only; that is, living in our days is twenty-ſeven times 


as dear as it was in the year 1000. 
concerning the different eſtimations of things, and the 
different taſtes and deſires of mankind, in different 
periods. What is our ſurprize now-a-days to ſee, that, 
by the eſtabliſhed laws of this iſland, the price of a 
hawk or greyhound was once the very ſame with the 

price of a man; and that there was a time, when 
robbing a hawk's neſt was as great a crime in the eye 


of the Jaw, and as ſeverely puniſhed, as the murder of 


Nen. 
From the death of Alfred, 897, to the acceſſion of 
William, Duke of Normandy, (afterwards called 
William the Conqueror) in 1066, there was a fuc- 
ceſſion of fourteen different kings; namely, Edward 
the Elder; Athelſtan; Edmund; Edred; Edwy; 
Edgar; Edward the Martyr; Ethelred; Edmond, 
ſurnamed Ironſide; Canute the Great; Harold (called 
Hate - foot, on account of his agility in running and 
walking;) Hardicanhe; Edward the Confeſſor, and 
Harold II. But (from want of records ſufficient to at 
1 „ | | relic 


The following may ſuggeſt a number of | delle gien 
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relied on) the een which we have made uſe of in 
compiling the following, work, have not attempted to 
delineate, in a particular manner, the character of any 

of thoſe princes who reigned during that period. In. 
deed it would be impoſlible to do it with any certainty, _ 
ſince the tranſactions of thoſe ages are either loſt or 
preſerved in annals filled only with trifling events and 
legendary tales. 


The little knowledge that tho prevailed, was 


F principally confined to, the clergy. How little they 
£1 were engaged in literary purſuits, appears from a. 
* canon enjoining every prieſt to learn ſome a | 

. as a handicrafts-man. Another decree preſcribed, 5 
e they ſhould, be capable of zepeating the. Lord's Prajer | 
8 and the Paternoſter. _ 

| After the Romans had cffeQually 3 the Re 
8 iland, and were peaceably ſettled, in it, they commu: # 
e nicated their arts, ſciences, and manners, to the 5 
it ple; ſo that civility began to fpread, and taſte to 7 — 
, refined. But the confuſion that ſucceeded, by the re- 

A peated invaſions. of the Danes, deſtroyed all the re- 
e mains of learning, and at length brought back almoſt 
n an univerfal barbariſm. Alfred endeavoured. to diſpel. 
ve this darkneſs, and give his ſubje cls a ſhort gliwpſc of g 
of light and knowledge. | 

5 Tho' his own improvements were 8 limited by 
of the ignorance of the age, yet ſuch was the influence he 
ed bad upon the nation, that in a few years it was tranſ.. 
c- {Wt formed into another people; and the ſpirit introduced 
rd by bim ſubſiſted for a time, nach operated pretty ſtrongly 
': during the lives of his two e Edward the 
d, Elder, and Athelſtan. 
ed | From. the reign of Athelſtan down to the Conqueſt,. 
nd the ſtate of knowledge evidently went backward, and 
nd the nation nk into dhe "Rue of 1 IgNorancy and ſuper- 2 
be Mila : 
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The moſt remarkable incidents in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Elder was a regulation which he made, 
That if a ſervant was guilty of theft, the perſon . 
who recommended him, ſhould be anfwerable for his 
crime, and reſponſible for his right behaviour.“ Athel. 
ſtan made a law during his reign, which ſhews an en- 
largement of mind, much above his times, and which 
was well calculated for the encouragement of com- 
merce; it was, That a merchant who had made 
. three long ſea voyages on his own account, ſhould be 
admitted to the rank of a Thancor gentleman.” Edgar 
paſſed a law, by which it was ordered, that all diſputes 
among the clergy ſhould be carried before the biſhop. 


This is the firſt attempt we find in England, to ſeparate 


the eccleſiaſtical from the civil jurifdiction.. The ex- 
tirpation of wolves from England, in the reign of 
Edgar, is an incident remarked by hiſtorians, “ He 
took great pains in hunting and purſuing thoſe ravenous 
animals; and when he found they had all taken ſhelter 
in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he changed the 
tribute of money impoſed on the Welch princes by 
Athelſtan his predeceſſor, into an annual tribute of 300 
wolves heads, Which produced ſuch diligence in hunt- 
ing them, that the creature has been ſeen no more in 
this Iand.” 

Edward, to whom the monks gave the title of Saint 
and Confeſſor, was the laſt of the Saxon line who ruled 
in England. He reduced the feveral Saxon ſtatutes 
and cuftoms into one body. This compilation,' though 
now loft, was long the object of affe ction 0 the Eng” 
- Hfh- nation. 

He was alſo the firſt who ab for the: king 8 
evil. The opinion of his ſanQity procured belief to 
this cure among the people; and tis ſucceſſors regarded 
it as a part of their power and grandeur to uphold the 
fame opinion. Tt has been continued down to our 
3 | | times, 
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time; and the practice was firſt dropped by the pieſomt 


royal family, who obſerved, that it could no longer 


give amazement even to the populace, and was at- 


tended with ridicule i in the eyes of all men. of under- 
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in all his dominions, he loſt his Queen Matilda 


(8), 
WILLIAM » rim ' CONQUEROR. | 


4 Summar aid r Mi 55 ie during the Re 7 
ILLIAM the CONQUEROR. | 


A D. goo. FILLIAM (the Conqueror) was 


natural ſon of Robert, Duke of 


Normandy, - a beautiful maid, with whom Robert 
became enamoured as ſhe ſtood gazing at a door whilſt 
he paſſed. William, after ſucceeding to the Dukedom 


of Normandy, invaded- England, with a powerful 


army, obtained a victory over the Engliſh, and was 
crowned King, aged about 40. This put an end to 
the Saxon monarchy, Wieck had continued for more 
5 than 600 years. 


The reign of William was ee by conſpiracies 
of the Engliſh during his abſence in France; a ge- 


neral maſſacre of the invaders being intended on Aſh- 
_ wedneſday, during the time of divine ſervice, when 


all the Normans would be unarmed, as penitents, ac- 
cording to the diſcipline of the times: but William's 
quick return prevented this ſcheme. His next troubles 


were excited by his own children, owing to a childiſh 
quarrel between his ſons. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, 
being exaſperated at what he judged to be an indignity 
offered to his perſon, withdrew to Rouen in France, 
attended by ſeveral confederates. 


The popular character of this prince clad all the 8 


Nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as Anjou 
and Brittany, to eſpouſe his quarrel] ; even his mother, 
it is ſaid, ſupported him by ſecret remittances and pri- 


vate dutduragement. Soon after William had com- 


pelled Robert and his adherents to quit the field, by his 


preſence in France, and quietly re- inſtated himſelf 


. 
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by death, and this event was ſucceeded by a general i in- 
ſurrection in Maine; to quell which, he levied a 
ſtrong army, and entering the iſle of 'F rance, deſ- 
troyed and burned all their houſes without oppoſition. 
This barbarity was the occaſion of his death, for his 
horſe chanced to place his feet on ſome hot aſhes, and - 
plunged ſo violently, that the rider was thrown forward. 
and bruiſed to ſuch a degree, that he died ſhortly after 
at a little village near Rouen, in the year 1087, in the 
63d year of his age, in the 21ſt year of his reign over 
England, and in the 54th of that over Normandy. 


—X * „ 


Cbaratter of WILLIAM the CongutRoR. 1 


Few princes have been more fortunate than this 
great monarch, or were better entitled to proſperity 
and grandeur for the abilities and vigour of mind which 
he diſplayed in all his conduct. His ſpirit was bold and 
enterpriſing, yet guided by prudence. His ambition, 
which was exorbitant, and lay little under the reſtraints _ 


, of juſtice, and {till leſs under thoſe of humanity, ever 
J ſubmitted: to the dictates of reaſon and ſound policy. 
. Born in an age when the minds of men were intractable 
8 and unacquainted with ſubmiſfion, he was yet able 
8 to direct them to his purpoſes; and, partly from de 
. aſcendant of his vehement diſpoſition, partly from. art 
„ and diſſimulation, to eſtabliſh an unlimited monarchy. 
4 Though not inſenſible to generoſity, he was hardened, - 
, againſt compaſſion, and ſeemed equally oſtentatious 
and ambitious of eclat in his clemency and his ſeverity. ._ 
5 The maxims of his adminiſtration were ſevere; but 
q 


might have been uſeful, had they been ſolely employed. 
in preſerving order in an eſtabliſhed government; they 
were ill calculated for ſoftening the rigours which under 
the moſt gentle management are inſeparable from con- 
queſt. His attemptagainſt England was the laſt enterprize 
of the kind, which, during the courſe of ſeven hundred 
years, has fully ſucceeded i in Europe; and the greatneſs 
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of his genius broke through thoſe limits, which firſt 

the feudal inſtitutions, then the refined policy of princes, 
| have fixed on the ſeveral ſtates of | Chriſtendom, 
Though he rendered himſelf infinitely odiotis to his Eng- 
lifh ſubjeQs, he tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, 
and the tHrone is {till filled by his deſcendants ; a proof 
that the foundation which he laid was firm and ſolid ; 

and that amongſt all his violences, while he ſeviried 
only to gratify, the preſent paſſion, he had till an 


eye towards futurity. Died I Naga 9, 1087, 


aged 63.“ 1 Hume, 


Another Character * WIr TIA the Congyrron. 


Fou the tranſactions of William's reign, he ap- 
pears to have been a prince of great courage, capacity, 
and ambition; politic, eruel, vindictive, and rapa- 
cious; ſtern and haughty in his deportment, reſerved 
and jealous in his diſpoſition. He was fond of glory, 
and, though parſimonious in his houſhold, delighted 
much in oſtentation. Though ſudden and i impetuous 


in his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate,. and inde- 


fatigadle, in times of danger and difficulty. His 
aſpect was nobly ſevere and imperious, his ſtature tall 
and portly, tis conſtitution robuſt, and the compo- 
ſition of his bones and muſcles fo ſtrong, there was 
- aw a man of that age who could bend his bow or 
n bis . 85 SMOLLBTT. 


| NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. 


The ſi mplicity of this age may be collected from 
the tenure of ſome land held of William the Con- 
queror by one William Ayleſhury of Ayleſbury. 

To provide the king's bed-chamber when he ſhould 
come Hether: ſweet. herbs for litter; and two green 
geeſe if he came in ſumme 15 and three keln! in winter; 


4 Smellet aße, 61. 
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all which he was bound to do thrice in a year, if the 


king came fo often. 
A. D. 1081. About this date, in a time of tran- 


quillity, was taken the famous ſurvey of England, en- 
tered into Doomſday book. The ſurvey was conducted 
by commiſſion, taking information upon oath in each 


county; the name of every town and village ; who 
held it in king Edward's days; who now polleſſed it; 
how many freemen, villains, and cottagers were in it; 


how many hides, of land in each manof; how many 6f | 


' theſe were in the demeſne; how much woodland, 
meadow, and paſture ; how much it paid in taxes in 


king Edward's days, and how much now ; bow many 


mills and fiſh-ponds; and in ſome places they took an 
account of the horſes, black cattle, ſwine, ſheep, and 


hives of bees. This invaluable work has lately been 
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15 1 RG Vi LAM, Rufus, U nin ui 1 54 
27er bebe Note 
7 Heir che bodo "of Mis Ha 
Was appointed by the late king's wil,” his fueceſſer, 
hilft "the! elder 2 Robert was left in poſſeſſion of 
Northahdy # forte Of the Fichops and principal nobility 
being haſtily 3 „Willi. was inftantly crowned: 
Ihe Norman baron Sn fome efforts in favoitr'of 
the elder brother Robef URS Hoe defitated by the 
exertions bf! William in ganitig over ther affe ions af 
the native Engliſh, but more eſpecially by the indolence 
of the latter, procraſtinating'his departure till the op- 
portunity was loſt. Not content with the advantages 
already gained, William profited further from his bro- 
| ther's inactive diſpoſition, and he encroached upon his 
brother Robert's poſſeſſions in France, Maine, and 
Normandy, which ceſſions, however, proved only a 
fubject of diſquietude to William, who came to an un- 
ann end, Auguſt 2, 1 100. 
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Character of WILLIAM: Rorus. 


Tun memory of this monarch is tranſmitted to us 


— 


with little advantage by. the churchmen, whom he had 


offended; and though we may ſuſpect in general that 


their account of his vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, 
his conduct affords. little reafon for. contradicting the 
character which they have aſſigned him, or for attri- 
buting to him any very eſtimable qualities: be ſeems 
to have been a violent and tyrannical prince; a perfi- 
dious, encroaching,” and dangerous neighbour ; an 
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unk ind and ungenerous relation. He was equally pro- 
digal and rapacious in the management of the treaſury 
and, if he poſſeſſed abilities, he lay. ſo much under the 
government of imipetuous paſſions, that he made little 
uſe of them in his. adminiſtration and he indulged 
entirely the domineering policy which ſuited his tem- 
per, and which, H. ſupported, as it was in him, Wich 
courage and vigour, proves often more ſucceſsſul in 
diſorderly; times, than the deepeſt forelight and moſt 
refined artiſice. The monuments wich remain of 
this prince in England are, the Lower, Weſtminſter 
Hall, and London Bridge, Which he built. Died Au- 


guſt 2, 1100, aged 410. Hunz. 


Aiuoiber Character gf, Willa Rurus. 
Tos fell. William,“ ſurnamed Rufus, from his 
red hair and florid complection, after be had lived fou 
M 13 A 4 N 3 | rt} LET And 
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_ * By the hand! of Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remarkable 
for his addreſs in archery, attending him in the; recreation f 
hunting, as William had diſmounted after a chace. Tyrrel, ©} 
impatient to ſhew his dexterity, let fly at a ſtag which ſud- 
denly ſtarted before him; the arrow glancing from a tree 
ſtruck the king in his Breaſt, and inſtantly flew him. 1 
A monument was erected on the ſpot, and continues to this 
day in the pariſl of Minſtead, in the New Foreſt in Hamp fire. 
The oak was cut down fo lately as 1738. The height of the 
ſtone monument is five feet ten inches, and each fide one foot 
ten nenen e > Ts + OS OM POE I PR, 
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Here ſtood the oak tree on which-an arrow ſhot by Sir Walter 
Tyrrel at a ſtag glanced and ftruck K. William the Second 
furnamed W. Rufus, in the breaſt, of which he inſtantly died 
en the 2d day of Auguſt, .. 

e 15 . 5 ' g 42214 : 5 : . i 15 8 | a . f . 2441 
, King William the Second, ſurnamed Rufus, being flain as 
is before related, was laid in a cart belonging to one Peer- 
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and forty years, and reigned near thirteen; during 
which time he oppreſſed his people in every form of 


tyranny and inſult. He was equally void of learning, 
principle, and honour; haughty, paſſionate; and un- 


grateful; a ſcoffer to religion, and a ſcourge. to the 
clergy ; vain-glorious,. talkative, rapacious, ' laviſh, 
and diſſolute; and an inveterate enemy to the Engliſh, 
though he owed his crown to their valour and fidelity, 


when the Norman lords intended to expel him from 


the throne. In return for this inflance of their loy- 


| alty, he took all opportunities to fleece and enſlave 
them; and at one time impriſoned fifty of the beſt 
families in the kingdom, on pretence of killing his 
deer; ſo that they were compelled to purchaſe their 


liberty at the expence of their wealth, though not be- 
fore they had undergone the fiery ordeal. He lived in 
a ſcandalous commerce with proſtitutes, profeſling his 


_ contempt for marriage; and, having no legitimate iſſue, 


the crown devolved to his brother Henry, who was ſo 
intent upon the ſucceſſion, that he paid very little re- 


gard to the funeral of the deceaſed King. SMOLLET. 


. NOTES HISTORICAL, &C. 
| NEW FOREST. 


Anas au as well as all the Normans * ancient 


Saxons, was extremely fond of hunting: but this 


pleaſure he indulged more at the expence of his un- 
happy ſubjeQs, whoſe intereſts he always diſregarded, 


treſs,“ and Jane from thence to Wincheſter, and buried 1 in 


the cathedral nen of that eity. A, D. 3143- 
r 


That where an event ſo memorable os. not be 3 
unknown, this ſtone was ſet up by John Delawar, who has ſeen 


the tree growing in this place. 


* Tt ſocthing extraordinary that the ſen f Fan, aul fil 
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than to the loſs or diminution of his own revenue. 
Not contented with 'thoſe large foreſts which the form- 


er kings poſſeſſed in all parts of England, he reſolved 


to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter, the uſual place of 
lis reſidence: and for that purpoſe laid waſte the coun- 


try in Hampſhire for an extent of 30 miles, expelled 
the inhabitartts from their houſes, feized their property, 
even demoliſhed churches and convents, and made the 


ſufferers no recompence for the. injury. At the ſame 
time he enacted new laws, by which he prohibited all 
his ſubjects from hunting in any of his foreſts, and 
rendered the penalties much more fevere than ever had 


been inflifted for ſuch offences. The killing of a 
deer or boar, or even of a hare, was puniſhed with the 
loſs of the delinquent's eyes; and that at a time when 
the killing of a man could be atoned for * paying a 


moderate tine or compoſition. 


Pr imacy of the Ar chbiſhoprics of Your ad Canrex- 0 


BURY ſettled. 


Ir was a fixed maxim in this reign, as. well as in 


ſome of the ſubſequent, that no native of the iſland 


ſhould ever be advanced to any dignity, eccleſiaſtical, _ 
civil, or military. Stigand, who was Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury when William conquered the iſland, was 


a native. 
This man, by his addreſs and vigour, by the great- 
neſs of his poſſeſſions, as well as the. dignity of his 


office and his authority over the Engliſh, gave Jealouly | 


to the king. 


Though William on his acceſſ on had affronted this 


prelate by employing the Archbiſhop of York to offi- 


clate at his coronation, yet he was careful to give him 


no farther offence till the opportunity offered of effect- 
ing his final deſtruction: this William foon found 
means to do, by employing the Pope's legate as the in- 
ſtrument of his tyranny * was accuſed of three 
erimes: 
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crimes: of holding the ſee of Wincheſter together 
with that of Canterbury; the officiating in the pall 
of Robert his predeceſſor; and his having received his 
own pall from Benedict IX. who. was afterwards de- 
poſed for ſimony. Theſe crimes were mere pre- 
tences. However Stigand was depoſed, and William 
ogg 5 Lanham, a Milaneſe monk, to the vacant 
fee. This prelate was very rigid in defending the pre- 
rogatives of his ſtation, and after a long proceſs before 
the Pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, who 
had been promoted to the ſee of Vork, to acknowledge 
the primacy of the Archbifhop of Canterbury. At 
this day the Archbiſhop of Canterbury is the firſt peer 
of the realm, and takes precedence an te to the 2 
e of all dukes and ors of ſtate. 
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TENRY, the lte W younger” 
brother, who had been hunting when 
his brother was Hain, took the earlieſt adyantage of 
th vecaſion, by Haden 8. to Wincheſter, and ſecuring. 
the royal treu ute, the k |  afiftant be well knew. ti 10 


. TI - 
& + 


effectually, Re * 58 his money to London 3, 
and Havi g aſſenbled ſome noblemen and Prelates, by 
the powerful advocate he brought along with him, he, 


was faluted king, and in leſs than three days after his 


brother's death, . the. ceremonial. of his coronation Was 
performed by Maurice, biſhop of London. wa 


Henny wiſely foreſaw that a crown vſurped againſt" - 
14 juſtice, would' not be Tecure without e e he: 
gain the. affeckions of his fi bjects. He therefore made | 


eavouring to. 


conceſſions. in favour of the church, and. granted bis 


barons and military tenants the power of bequeathing oY 


by will their EE and perſonal eſtates. He profited, 


by his brother Robert's. indiſcretions, and. landed in 


Normandy with a ſtrong army; Robert having retaken 


k . * * 


Na of is dominions there, but. after a faint. . 


as taken priſoner, and Normandy: fell 


into che ands of Henry, who returned triumph hantly 


loſs of this ſon, (ſe the notes and his 'death ſoon fol- 
lowed at St. Dennis, a little town in Normandy, from 


cating too plentifully of lampreys, one of his favourite 
uſhes,; He died A. D. 1135, in e e 2; ite i 
"gy and dhe * his _ (5246; £2540 id Shut; aw $48 


to ſecute the throne more 


3 


into England. His latter days were embittered by the 


affability of his addreſs encouraged thoſe Who mi ht 


and though he.often indulged his 4 8 humour, he 
knew how to temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept 
at a diſtance from all indecent familiarities. with his 


been born in a private ſtation ; and his perſonal bravery 
would have c him. Fe „eien, thou h it pony 


equity. Died December I, 355 t 
: NT 35 Years. . e Gabe HUME. 


with dark brown. . and blue ſerene eyes. He 
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Charatter of HExRV I. 


Tris prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that 
has filled the Engliſh throne; and poſleſſed all the qua- 


lities both of body and mind, natural and acquired, 
which could fit him for the high ſtation to Which he at- 
tained; his perſon was mahly; his countenance en- 


gaging; his eyes clear; ſerene, and penetrating. The 


be overawed by the ſenſe of his dignity or his wiſdom; 


courtiers. His. ſuperior, eloquence, and judgement 
would have given him an aſcendant, even if he had 


Safe to ficrifice to it all the maxims of 1 and 
11 ee 


n 


i 
- 


AY Another, Obarattr 1 ly Ic. ” 
fda RY JP bf, x middle ſtature and robuſt wake, 


Was 


HENRY TT. 19 


Was facetious, fluent, and affible to bis favourites. 


His capacity, naturally good, was improved and cul- 
tivated in ſuch a manner, that he acquired the name 
of Beau Clerc by his learning. He was cool, cautious, 


politic, and penetrating; his courage was unqueſtioned, 


and his fortitude invincible. He was vindictive, cruel, 


and implacable, inexorable to offenders, rigid an d 


ſevere in the execution of juſtice; and though tem- 
perate in his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, which 
produced a numerous family of illegitimate iſſue. His 


Norman deſcent and connections with the continent 


inſpired him with a contempt for the Engliſh, whom 
| he oppreſſed in the moſt r manner. smorrEr. 


NOTES HISTORICAL, Ke. 


Henry I. made the length of his own arm to be the 


true ſtandard of an Engliſh ell. 

He commanded halfpence and farthings to ihe made 
round (they were ſquare before): in the coining of 
them they were almoſt ſtruck through acrols, 10 as 
eaſily to be divided into halves. 


—_— 


A. D. 1113. Value of a ſheep at this time, eigh- 


teen pence z value of an ox, three ſhillings. 


Fatal conſequence of intemperance, 


A.D. 1120, Henry returning from Normandy to 


England, prince WILLIAM his ſon, being detained by 


{ome accident, went on board a new ſhip belonging to 


Thomas Fitzſtephen, whoſe father had carried the Con- 
queror in his firſt expedition againſt Harold; and the 
young nobility, to the number of three hundred, 

crowded into the ſame veſſel, where they carouſed to 


the utmoſt intemperance; even the ſailors were in- 


dulged with wine to extreme intoxication ; and the 
maſter himſelf was fo much fluſtered, that being in a 


hurry to follow the king, they carried the ſhip upon a 


rock, where ſhe immediately foundered, The prince 
va 


1 
—ů—— 
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20 ROYAL CHARACTERS, 
was put into the, long boat, and had got clear of the 
ſhip ; whenſhearing the cries of his natural ſiſter, the 
counteſs of Perche, he ordered the ſeaman to row 
back, in hopes of ſaving her; but the numbers who 
then crowded in ſoon ſunk the boat, and the prince with 
all his retinue periſhed. Above an hundred and forty 
of the young noblemen of the principal families in 
England and Normandy were loſt on this oc ,ꝭõrn . A 
butcher of Rouen was the only perſon on board who 

eſcaped ; he clung to the maſt, and was taken up the 
next morning. by the fiſhermen, Fitzſtephen, the 
captain, took hold alſo of the maſt; but, being in- 
formed by the butcher that prince William had periſhed, 
he ſaid that he could not ſurvive the diſaſter, and he 
_ threw himſelf headlong into the fea. Henry enter- 
tained hopes for three days, that his ſon had put into 
| ſome diſtant port in England; but when certain intel- 
| ligence of the calamity was brought him, he fainted 
away; and it was remarked, that he never after was 
ſeen to ſmile, nor ever recovered his wonted cheer- 
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than STEPHEN (his nephew, ſon 


4 
of Adela, the late king's ſiſter) haſtened from Nor- 


mandy, and arriving in London, was ſaluted king by 
all the lower ranks of people. He next endeavoured 
to gain over the clergy, in which he was aſſiſted by his 


brother the biſhop of Wincheſter, with good ſucceſs; 


and to render his bad title to the crown more ſecure, 
he paſſed a charter granting ſeveral privileges to w_ 
different orders of the ſtate. _ 

Matilda however aſſerted her claim to the crown. 
Sbe landed upon the coaſt of Suſſex, and was aſſiſted 
by the earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of the late king; 
after a variety of ſkirmiſhes, Stephen was driven from 
his throne, and Matilda exalted in his room; who was 
crowned at Wincheſter with great ſolemnity But 
Matilda being unfit to fill her elevated fituation with 
becoming dignity, the fickle nation turned their eyes 
upon, and began to pity the depoſed king. Diſcon- 
tents were induſtriouſly fomented by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter; and a revolution once more took place. 
Matilda was depoſed, and Stephen from a prifoner in 
a dungeon, was re- inſtated king upon a throne. Bus 
Stephen had now a new opponent, Henry the ſon of 
Matilda, who difputed ence more Stephen's ufurped 
pretenſions. But matters were xt e upon the 
following conditions: namely, that that Stephen ſhould 


reign 
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reign during his life; but that Henry ſhould on 
Stephen's death ſucceed to the crown; and that Wil. 


. liam (Stephen's fon) ſhould inherit Boulogne and the 


patrimonial eſtate. The year after this event Stephen 
died, after a ſhort illneſs; the 25th October 1 1 54, having 
reigned 19 years. nes DT 


C.Earoner of STEPHEN, | *. 
-ENGLAND ſuffered great miſeries during the reign of 
this prince: but his perſonal character, allowing for 


the temerity and injuſtice of his uſurpation, appears 
not liable to any great exception; and he ſeems to have 


been well qualified, had he ſucceeded by a juſt title, to 


| have promoted the happineſs and proſperity of his ſub- 
jects. He was poſſeſſed of induſtry, activity, and 
Courage, to a great degree; was not deficient in ability, 
had the talent of gaining men's affections; and notwith- 
ſtanding his precarious ſituation, never indulged him- 
ſelf in the exerciſe of any cruelty or revenge. His 


advancement to the throne procured him neither tran- 


— 


quillity nor happineſs. Died 1154. Honk. 


Another Charater of STEPHEN. 


STEPHEN was a prince of great courage, fortitude, 


and activity, and might have reigned with the appro- 
bation of his people, had he not been haraſſed by the 
efforts of a powerful competitor, which obliged him to 
take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety as were inconſiſtent 
with the dictates of honour, which indeed his ambition 
prompted him to forego, in his firſt endeavours to aſ- 


cend the throne. His neceſſities afterwards compelled 


him to infringe the charter of privileges he granted at 
his acceſſion; and he was inſtigated by his jealouſy and 


reſentment to commit the moſt flagrant outrages againſt 
gratitude and ſound policy. His vices, as a king, ſeem 


: to have been the effect of troubles in which he Was iu: 


yolved; 


volved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, and liberal; 
and, during the ſhort calm that ſucceeded the tempeſt 
of his reign, he made a progreſs through his kingdom, 
publiſhed an edict to reſtrain all rapine and violence, 
and diſbanded the foreign mercenaries who had preyed 
fo long on his people, | 5 SMOLLETT, 8 
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vhich he became the moſt powerful prince of this age, 
the undiſputed monarch of England; the barons who 
might have eee his power being in a ſtate of 
humiliation. 
Nevertheleſs, ſuch is the precarious tenure by which 
mortals poſſeſs. ſublunary enjoyments, his reign met 
with the moſt poignant vexations from a quarter the 
leaſt ſuſpected: :— Theſe were occaſioned by the famous 
Thomas à Becket, the firſt man of Engliſh extraction, 
who had, ſince: the Norman conqueſt, riſen to any 
ſhare of power, and was advanced to the ſee of Can- 
terbury by the king, as a perſon on whoſe confidence 
he might rely. No ſooner was the archbiſhop fixed in 
| his high ſtation, which rendered him for life the ſecond 
perſon in the kingdom, than he endeavoured to retrieve 
the character of ſanctity, which his former levities 
might have appeared to oppoſe. 
The mortifications he ſubmitted himſelf to undergo 
were the moſt rigid that could be imagined. He wore 
fackcloth next his ſkin, till covered with filth and 
| 1 . vermin. 
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#0 (fee table of the ſucceſſion of 13A ) I 
Gi and began his reign by exhibiting happy omens of a c 
|] future wiſe adminiſtration ; among the reſt, by giving 
cCharters to ſeveral towns, by which the citizens claimed 
| their freedom and privileges, independent of any ſu- 
| perior but himſelf; theſe charters were in future the 
1 groundwork of Engliſh liberty : in conſequence of | 
j 
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vermin, His diet was bread, his drink water, ren | 
dered {till -further "unpalatable by bitter herbs. His 4 
back was furrowed with the laſh of diſcipline; and on 
his knees he ſubmitted to wafh the feet of "thirteen | 
beggars. Under this' appearance of ſanctit be D h 
fended the liberties of the church, but Which Heriry' | 
| wanted to abridge, = POT „ SA OF ar — | 
An opportunity ſoon offered which gave the latter a 
favourable pretext for beginning this thtended-ref6rs 
mation. A man in holy orders, by the àatrociouſnefs f 
Ja crime he had committed, produced a ſpirit of indig- 
Y ration atnong the People, The Fig Aud ee e 
offender ſhould be tried before a civil magiſtrate, Which 
Becket oppoſed, as being contrary to the privileges of 
the church. The III this produtee à oft 
violent conteſt betwixt the king and the prelate; who. 
upon many occaſions diſplayed ſo much turbulent in- 
ſolence, that he became to his ſovereign (who had 
raiſed him from the loweſt ſituation) the plaguę of his 
ate, and the continual diſturber of his government, fo, 
as to cauſe the king to declare to a e cour-, 
tiers, „ That ſo long as Becket lived he, could never 
expect to enyov. tranquillity.” The archbiſhop did not 
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net long ſurvive this exclamation, .,. . nets; Dowel; 
the Becket when attending veſpers, as ſoon. ag he had. 


reached the altar, had his head ; eloven don by ö con- 


öpirators. d % Ee rte e elbe 
The ſanctity of the place where he was miüfdered, 
Joined to his apparent ſanctity of character, ganonized ; 
Pecket; and Henry himſelf, ſome, time after the event, = 
nowing the influence. of ſuperſtition :qyer the minds 
oi the people, reſolved o do penance, for which pur- 
Pole, as ſoon as he came within tight, of the church of 
Canterbury, alighting fron his horſe, he walked bare-, 
Woot towards che town, and proſtrated himſelf before 
he thring of St Thomas of Canterbury, for that was | 
e enen, 
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JFC 1 
| the nage now given to Becket; next day the king re- 
ceived abi 80 


® » 
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8 5 
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Henry & 
Near © 
Character of Henzy I. | 
Tus died, in the 58th year of his age, and 35th 
of his reign, the greateſt prince of his time for wiſdom, 
virtue, and ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 
dominion,* of 'all thoſe that had ever filled the-throne of 
England. His character, both in public and private life, 
is almoſt without a blemiſh ; and he ſeems to have poſ- 
8 Bed every accompliſhment, both of mind and body, 
which makes a man eftimable or amiable. He was of 
a2, middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well-proportioned 3 his 
_ countenance was lively and engaging; his converſation 
affable and entertaining ; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, 
and ever at command. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed 
both conduct and bravery in war; was provident with- 
out timidity ; ſevere in the execution of juſtice without 
rigour; and temperate without auſterity; He -pre- 
ſerved health, and kept himſelf from corpulency, to 
. which he _ was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſtemious 
.# Surely the hi torian had forgot what extenſive dominions 
in America have been, ſince the time of Henry II. claimed by 
the kings of England, e eee, 
. 5 | 8 9 | | ey diet, 


Ann tt. 1 


diet, and by frequent exerciſe, particularly by hunting. 


titude and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the natural 


ſhip- and fociety. . His character has been tranſmitred 
to us by many writers who were his cotemporaries; 


ſtrokes, that of his maternal grandfather, Henry I, ex- 
ceptingonlythat ambition, which was a ruling paſſion in 
both, found not in the firſt Henry ſuch unexceptionable 
meaſures, which were both criminal in themſelves, and 
grandſon's conduct was happily exempted. Died 1789. 
& Another Character of Hex KV II 7 2; Fly 
Tus died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh year of his 
played all the abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity 


of a legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of a hero. 
He lived revered above all the princes of his time; ani 


L % 


# 


When he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf in 
jearned converſation or in reading; and he: cultivated 
his natural talents by ſtudy, above any prince of this 
time. His: affections, as well as his enmities, were 
warm and durable; and his long experience of ingra- 


ſenſibility of his temper, which diſpoſed him to friend- 
and it reſembles extremely, in its moſt remarkable 
means of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince into 


were the cauſe of further crimes, from which his 


Hou R. 


age (Hume ſays 58), and thirty-fifth of his reign, in 
the courſe of Which he had, on ſundry occaſions,” diſ- 


his death was deeply lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe : 
happineſs ſeems to have been the chief aim of all his 
endeavours, He not only enacted wholeſome laws, 
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S gan given. to Becket ; next day the king te- 


ceived ab 
2 


cipali ties At eac governed by its own reſpective mo- 


nature. His 0 hildren turned rebellious againſt their 


ions of Le ſt deſpair, and having 1 no one to fly 
to for refuge rom his conflicting paſſions, he curſed 


Henry 
5 War of, his Age, | and the thirty 


© aL: 095 9 eee of Hunz 11. 
| | 1 ; 
of his reign, the greateſt prince of his time for wiſdom, 
virtue, 107 ability, and the moſt powerful in extent of 
dominion, * of all thoſe that had ever filled the throne of 
England. His character, both in public and private life, 


a middle ſtature, ſtrong, and well-proportioned ; his 
countenance was lively and engaging; his converſation 
_ affable” and entertaining; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſive, 

and ever at command. He loved peace, but poſſeſſed 


rig our; and tem perate without auſterity. He pre. 
| gar . 
Which he was ſomew at inclined, by an abſtemious 


0 in America have been, ar the time CVE t II. claimed by 
| 1 the kings of re 


lution. 
ENTY 1 Lübbe ee then divided into five prin- 


illand has ever ſince. continued; an appen- 
age to the nelith crown. The remaining part of 
Henry's life. 555 embittered by troubles of a domeſtic 


parent; ſo as to cauſe him to. break. gut into exprel. 


the day in which, he. rſt drew, breath; nay he even 
OW. this malediction upon his ungrateful children, 

ied at. the caſtle of V f In the fifty-ſixth 
fth of a biel | 


no 1 189. 


— 


+ died, in the 58th year of his age, 3 th 


almoſt without a blemiſh ; and he ſeems to have pol- 
fed every” accothpliſhment, both of mind and body, 
which makes a man eſtimable or amiable. He was of 


both conduct and bravery in war ; was provident with- 
aut timidity z ; ſevere in the execution of juſtice without 


alth, 155 kept himſelf from corpulency, to 


e nel 59 
Surely the hiſtorian had forgot what extenſive dominions 
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diet, and by frequent exerciſe, particularly by hunting. 
E When he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf in 
learned converſation or in reading; and he cultivated 
his natural talents by ſtudy, above any prince of his“ 
time. His affeQions, as well as his enmities, were 
| warm and durable; and his long experience of ingra- 
titude and infidelity of men never deſtroyed the natural 
ſenfibility of his temper, which diſpoſed him to friend- 
ſhip- and fociety. . His character has been tranfmitted 
to us by many writers who were his cotemporaries; 
and it reſembles extremely, in its moſt remarkable 
 {trokes, that of his maternal grandfather, Henry I. ex 
ceptingonlythat ambition, which was a ruling paſſion in 
both, found not in the firſt Henry ſuch unexceptionable 
means of exerting itſelf, and puſhed that prince into 
meaſures, which were both criminal in themſelves, and 
were the cauſe of further crimes, from which his 
grandſon's conduct was happily exempted, Died 1189. 
ff.... ĩͤ gg 2 0 


| Another Chara ler of Hexzr II. | 


Trvs died Henry in the fifty-ſeventh year of his 
age (Hume fays 58), and thirty-fifth of his reign, in 
the courſe of which he had, on ſundry occaſions,” dif- 
played all the abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity 
of a legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of a hero. 
He lived revered above all the princes of his time; and 
his death was deeply lamented by his ſubjects, whoſe 
happineſs ſeems to have been the chief aim of all hs | 
endeavours. He not only enaQed wholeſome” laws, 4 
but ſaw them executed with great punctuality. He 
was generous, even to admiration, with regard to thoſe . 
who committed offences againſt his own perſon; 28 


1 


% - 
* üb C 8 


he never forgave the injuries that were offered to h 1 
people, for atrocious crimes were puniſhed feverel; - 
without reſpect of perſons. He was of a middle ftas | 


ure, aud the moſt exact proportion; his counterratice - 7 
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was round, fair, and ruddy ; ; his blue eyes were mild 


and engaging, except in a tranſport of paſſion, when 
they ſparkled like lightning, to the terror of the be. 


holders. He was broad-cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, 
and inclined to be corpulent, thaugh he prevented the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe and con. 


tinual fatigue: he was temperate in his meals, even to 


a degree of abſtinence, and ſeldom or ever ſat down, 
except at ſupper: he was eloquent, agreeable, and fa. 


| cetious; remarkably courteous and polite; compaſ-' 
ſionate to all in diſtreſs; ſo charitable, that he conſtantly 


allotted one tenth of his houſhold proviſions to the poor, 
and in time of dearth he maintained ten thouſand indi- 


gent perſons, from the beginning of ſpring' till the end 
of autumn. His talents, naturally good, he had cul- 


tivated with great aſſiduity, and delighted in the con- 
verſation of learned men, to whom he was a generous 


benefactor. His memory was ſo ſurprizingly tena- 
cious, that he never forgot a face nor a circumſtance 
that was worth remembering. Though ſuperior to 


his cotemporarics in ſtrength, riches, true courage, 


and military ſkill, he never engaged in war without 
reluctance, and was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that he ex- 
pred an uncommon grief at the loſs of every private 


ſoldier : yet was he not exempt from human frailties; 

his paſſions, naturally violent, often hurried him to. 
exceſs; he was prone to anger, tranſported with the 
luſt of power, and particularly accuſed of incontinence, 


pot only in the affair of Roſamond, whom he is ſaid 


to have concealed in. a labyrinth at Woodſtock, from 
the jealous inquiry of his wife, but alſo in a ſuppoſed 


commerce with the French princeſs Adalais, who was 


bred in England as the future wife of his ſon Richard, 
This infamous breach of honour.and hoſpitality, if he 
was actually guilty, is the fouleft ſtain upon his cha- 


fracter; though the fact is doubtful, and we. hope the 


charge untru. 1, SMOLLETT,, 
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AHuother "Charatter of Haunr II. 


"Hen ry IT. was certainly. the greateſt and moſt ac- 
compliſhed prince that had filled the Engliſh throne 


ſince the Norman conqueſt, and inferior to very few 
of our princes in any future period. In his perſon, 


which is very. minutely deſcribed by ſeveral cotempo- 
rary, writers, he was of middle ſtature, remarkably 


ſtrong and active, but inclining to corpulency, which 
he guarded againſt by abſtemiouſneſs and continual ex- 
erciſe. His conntenance- was comely, and his eyes 
had a mild luſtre, except when angry, and then they 


laſt years of life, he mounted a horſe with greater 
agility, and rode with greater ſpirit, than any of his 


courtiers, either in hunting or in a journey. In q his 


deportment he was exceedingly polite and agreeable, 


except to perſons of a haughty ſpirit and carriage, 
whom he delighted to humble. His converſation was 


pleaſant and facetious; his elocution eaſy, eloquent, 
and graceful. His heart was warm, and his paſſions 
ſtrong, which rendered him an ardent lover, but not a 
faithful huſband; a zealous friend, but a formidable 
enemy; a kind maſter; and but too indulgent a parent; 
His underſtanding, which was naturally good, was im- 
proved by an excellent education under his uncle, 

earl of Glouceſter'; by aſſiduous reading of the beſt 


books, particularly hiſtory 3, and by frequent conver- 
ſation of the wiſeſt men: by which means he became 
the moſt learned prince, and the greateſt politician in 


the age in which he flouriſhed . His memory was ſo 


W tenacious, that he remembered almoſt all he read or 
heard, and never forgot a face he had once ſeen. He 
W avoided war from principles of humanity and pru- 


WW dence; but, when it became neceſlary, he carried it 
on with ſo much courage, conduct, and activity, that 
he conſtantly baffled all the ſchemes of his enemies. 
In the arts of peace he greatly delighted and excelled ; 
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2 Wandceht patron of learning and learned 1 men, 2 
great encourager of the arts, expending immenſe ſums 
in fortifying towns and caſtles, repairing old and 
building new palaces, and adorning them with gar. 
dens, parks, and fiſh-ponds; in a word, one of bis 

| an x enemies acknowledges, ©* That he was en. 
dowed with ſo many excellent qualities, both natura 

„and acquired, that there was no prince in the world 
ve eee to him. | Muvuy, 
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NOTES HISTORICAL, Kc. 


5 A. D. 1162. A frolic of king Henry 11. with 
his chancellor Becket e the e, 
which ſhews the manners of this age: 

Henry, beſides committing all his more wine 
bufineſs to Becket's management, honoured; him: with 
his friendſhip and intimacy; and, whenever he, was 

_ diſpoſed to relax a little by ſports of any as. he ad- 

mitted his chancellor to the party. | 

One day, as the king and chancellor were Ry in 
the-ſtreets of London together, they obſerved a beggar 
who was ſhivering with cold Would it not be 
Fc praiſe-worthy,” faid the king. oY to give the poor 
„% man a warm coat in this ſevere ſeaſon? — “ 1 It 
would, ſurely,” replies the chancellor; “ and you 

„ do wel, Sir, in thinking of, fugh good. actions. 

Then he ſhall have one preſently, replied the king; 
and feizing the ſkirt of the chancellor's coat, began t 
pull it violently, The chancellor defended himſelf for 
ſome time, and they had both of them like to have 
tumbled off their horfes into the ſtreet; When Becket, 
after a vehement ſtruggle, let go his coat, which the 
king beftowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of 
"ha quality of the perſons, was nat a eas en 3 
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A. D. 1110. The Welſh hiſtorians hand down the 
following romantic account of a diſcovery made this 
year, of a country far weſt of Europe, by one MHadec, 
a younger ſon of Owen Guyneth, prince of a orth | 
Wales. This Madoc, ſeeing his brethren and nephews 
at war for the ſucceſſion of their-father, and his count 
involved in miſery, choſe: to ſeek adventures in ſome 
foreign land: for this end he embarked in a ſhig from 
the north coaſt of Ireland, and ſailing far — 
he came to a land where he diſcovered many ſtrangnge 
things. He, however, returned to Wales again, 
where he provided no leſs than ten ſail of ſhips, | 
on which he engaged a good number of both ſexes, 
with whom he again failed for that ſtrange country, 
from whence neither he nor any of his company ever 
returned, nor were ever heard 'of more. Others ſay, 
that he left the people there, and returned to. Wales, 
from whence he returned a third time, But Was Never 

6 OSD CELLO fg LOS TECGENFS 4. 1A Elultk GO 
heard of Mos... ere ee eee i 

Some relations of the Spaniards, who diſcoyered ” 
America 330 years after, ſeem, though faintly, tocon= | 
firm this ſtory ; who, affirm, that at their hiſt arrival 
the native Indiaus paid honour to the croſs. There a 
IV:!/h writers who have found out an affinity between 
ſeveral words in the native Indian language of the Ame- 


ricans, and thoſe of the Wel/h tongue. 8 — 
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N. B. This ſubje& has been lately the object of | 
conliderable- pech 88 | 
1 VVV f 
About this time g/aſs windows are ſaid to have becun | 


to be uſed in England: they had been diſcovered long 
before, and, though very ſcarce in private houſes, 
had ranked till now even as a kind of luxury, and as 
marks of great magnificence, Italy had them firſt, 
1 33CCCC˙V  # 
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next France, from whence they came into England.— 
| Glaſs contributes not a little to the comforts, and adds 
COON greatly to the pleafures of man: how cheerleſs the 
| room, however ſpacious, which admitted the light only 
| througha ſhutter or at the entrance; By means of thi 
uſeful ind curious art, we can fit at our eaſe, and ad. 
mire the ſcenery of nature, ſecure from the rude blaſt, 
How neat and cleanly this article, when converted into 
utenſils for the table. But the uſe it has afforded to the 
improvement of the mind, in the reſearches of art, 
| ate almoft mexhauſtible; witnefs its application to the 
8 aſe of optics, info many different modes. Nor ſhould 
its peculiar beauty be unnoticed, being often converted 
1 | inte ornaments, not much inferior i in luſtre to the | wt 
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A. D. 1187. The ancient cathedral bats of 
St. Paul's in London being burnt down, a new one, 
much larger,. was begun, built on arches or vaults of 
None, which was then reckoned a more wonderful 
Work than before known in this nation, and now 
brought in by the French ; | the ſtones Feng fetched from 

Caen in Normandy, 
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A. P. 1189 FENRY II. was 8 by "I 
9. ſon RI HARD I. ſurnamed Cœur 
de Lion, who was ; inflamed with a deſire of going on 
the cruſades, (a war againſt the Saracen infidels in Pa- 
eſtine) but that not having a ſufficient. ſupply for the 
undertaking, he even ſold his ſuperiority over the king- 
dom of Scotland for a very moderate ſum. In this 
expedition to the holy land, Richard obtained more 
glory than advantage. In returning home, being ob- 
liged to travel through Germany in the habit of a pil- 
orim, he was arreſted by Leopold, duke of Auftria, 
unmpriſoned, and loaded with irons. 
So little intercourſe was there between different na- 
tions at this period, that it was long before his ſubjects 
in E ngland knew what was become on their loſt! mo- 


F 


* The navy of the cruſade or holy war is s brief this? 
Mahomet had, + ee of his Ne revelations, inſtituted 
a new religion. put himſelf at the head of the Arabians 
and took 3 The. Chriſtians. had the mortification to 
lee the holy ſepulchre, and the other places” made famous 
by the death of our Saviour, fallen into the hands of the 
Infidels. Peter, commonly called the hermit, had made the 
pilgrimage, to Jeruſalem, and being deeply affected with 

the dangers to which that act of piety now expoſed the pilgrims, 
formed the bold project of leading armies into Afia; ſufficient 
to ſubdue this powerful people, Which now held the holy land 
in ſubjection. He propoſed his views to the Pope, and to all 

the ſovereigns of Chriſtendom, who all united in this under- 
taking; men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt ardour; 
the ſign of the croſs became the badge of union; and was aft. 
fixed to their ſhoulder, by all who CERES etre in what 
they termed the ſacred warn. 
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narch. It is related, that the diſcovery was owing to 4 
poor itinerant French minſtrel, who, by playing upon 
his harp, near 1 e fortreſs in which the king was con- 

fined, a tune Which the unhappy monarch was fond of, 
he was anſwered by the king within, who with his 
harp. played the ſame tune, and thus diſcovered the 
place of his confinement, _ 

Richard was ranſomed for about three hundred thou- 
fand ounds of our money. He entered London in 
triumph, and ſoon after ordered himſelf to be crowned 
again. at Wincheſter. He convoked a general council 
at Nottingham, at which he confiſcated all his brother 
John's poſſeſſions, who had baſely endeavoured to pro- 
long his captivity. He however pardoned him with 

this generous remark, © I wiſh 1 could as ealily 
Þ rget my brother's offence as he will my pardon.” 
Richard died, Anno 1199, aged 41 years, Having 
a «Cigned nine years and eight months. | 


Charafter of RICHARD l. 


r Mk 5 ſhining part of this prince” $ ; charater was 
his military talents; no man ever in that romantic age 
carried courage and intrepidity to a greater height; 

and this quality gained him the appellation of the fron 
| hearted, coeur de lion. He paſſionately loved glory; 
and as his conduct in the field was not inferior to his 
xalour, he ſeems to have poſſeſſed every neceſſary talent 
or acquiring. it; his reſentments alſo were high, his 
pride unconquerable, and his ſubjects, as well as his 
neigkbours, had therefore reaſon to apprehend, from the 
continuance of his reign, a perpetual ſcene of blood 
and violence. Of an impetuous and vehement ſpirit, 
He was diſtinguiſhed by all the good as well as the bad 
; qualities which are incident to that character. He was 
open, frank, generous, ſincere, and brave; he was 
revengeful, domineering, ambitious, haughty, and 
cxuel, and was thus AT calculated to dazzle men: 05 
1 1 5 | | the 


RICHARD I, 23g 

FA CLAN Oh 

= the ſplendour of his enterprizes, than aha to promote 

W their happineſs or his own' grandeut By 28 found and 
= well-regulated policy. As military blen wekev: 


impreſſion on the people, he ſeems to have been thick 


beloved by his Engliſh ſudjects ; and he id fernarket o 
have been the firſt prince of the Nermntiihe who bofe 
a ſincere affection and regard for eee ee 
however, only four months of his reign in that kü 

dom: the crufade' employed him near three years: 

was detained about four months in captivity; the reft 
of his reign was ſpent either in war or preparationsfor 


war againſt France: and he was fo" pleaſed "with the 


fame which he had acquired in the Eaſt, that he ſeemet 
determined, notwithſtanding all bis paſt misfortiiries;*to 
have further"exhauſted his kingdom, and tb Dave ex- 
poſed himſelf to new hazards, by conducting afiotfyer 


expedition againſt the infidels. Died April 67 1199, 
aged 42. Reigned ten bears. „ 


Another Chara&ter of Rienany 1. 


Tunis renowned prince. was tall, Rrong, Atalgbt, 
and well- proportioned. His arms werei remarkably 


long, his eyes blue, and full of - -vivacity'; bis hair was 
of a yellowiſh colour; his countenance:fairandcomety, 
and his air majeſtic. He was endowed with good na- 
tural underſtanding; his penetration was uncemmon; 
he poſſeſſed a fund of manly eloquence; his-conyer- 
ſation was ſpirited, and he was admired for bis falents 
of repartee; as for his courage and abrlity:in» war, both 


Europe and Aſia refound with his praiſes-. The Sara- 


cens {tilled their children with the terror of his name; 


and Saladine, who was an accomplithed printe;: ad- 
mired his valour to ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſm, that 


immediately after Richard had defeated him on the 
plains of Joppa, he ſent him a couple of fine Arabian 
horſes, in token of his eſteem; a polite compliment, 


Which Richard returned with magnificent preſents 
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5 «© be covered with flate, or with burnt tile.“ 


ing horſe the ſame; of a ſow one ſhilling; of a ſheep 


Pound 9 of ſilver, Conkeguently- a ſhilling n 
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Theſe are the 1 parts of his 8 Which, 
however, cannot dazzle the judicious obſerver ſo much, 
but that he may perceive a number of blemiſhes, which 
mo hiſtorian has deem ade to efface from the memory of 
this celebrated monarch. His ingratitude and want of 
Kllial affection are unpardonable. He was proud, 
haughty, ambitious, choleric, eruel, vindictive, and 
Hebauched ; nothing could equal, his rapaciouſneſs but 
Sis profuſion, and, indeed, the one. was the effect of 
the other; he was a tyrant to his wife, as well as to 
his people, who, groaned under his taxations to ſuch a 
degree, that even the glory of his victories did not ex- 
empt him from their exccrations; in a word, he has 
been aptly compared to a hon, Aa ſpecies of animals 
which he refembled not only. in Hs. but likewiſe 
$i ts e 
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3 3viLBtxes. © 

In thefe early times, gone and brick buildings were 
rare, even in the city of London, although neceſſa 
ſince as yet there Was no nightly watch. To pres 
therefore, againſt thieves as well as againſt fire, which 
laſt calamity was frequently happening, when its houſes, 
till now, were generally- built of timber, and covered 
with reeds and ſtraw;;-it was in the firſt, year of Rich- 
ard I. decreed: (in the mayoralty of Fitzalwine,) © that 
4 thenceforth no houſes ſhould be built within the city 
but of ſtone, to a certain height, and that they ſhould 
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A hide of land, that is, one hundred and twenty 
acres, | was commonly let for twenty ſhillings a year. 
The value of an ox was five ſhillings ;, of a labour- 
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with fine wool ten · pence, with coarſe wool ſix-pence. 
But we ſhould obſerve, that a pound ſterling was a 


equal 


RICHARD 1. — 37 1 


equal to three of ours. It was then the twentieth part 
of a pound troy, it is »ow the ſixty- fifth part of a pound 
troy. Hume obſerves, that allowing that England has 
now above fifty times more induſtry, and three times 
more people than it had at the Conqueſt, and for ſome 
reigns after it, we are, upon that ſuppoſition, to im- 
gine, taking all circumſtances together, that every ſum 
of money mentioned by the hiſtorians is, as it were, 
multiplied a hundred fold above a ſum of the ſame de- 
nomination: at preſen .. eh ores 
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4 Sommer 7 the Military Events turing the Rig 


A. D. 1 199. 


ſented by hiſtorians both weak and eruel; the ſtory of 
the Jew at Briſtol, if true, may juſtify the latter epi- 


till he ſhould conſent; the Jew loſt ſeven, and then 


77 the ſum required hence the phraſe, in ſpite of 
D Feelhs - ©: 


who inſtigated Philip, the king of France, to put him- 


advanced towards Dover. The pontiff only intended to 
make uſe of Philip's power, to intimidate the Engliſh 
monarch, well knowing the natural enmity which ſub- 


was a merciful father. John, under great apprehen- 
ſions, greedily embraced the offer, and took an oath to 
perform whatfoever the pope ſhould think proper to 
impoſe. Having thus fworn to the performance of an 


: before his ſubjects and with his hands held up between 
of Rome, to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, the 


kingdom of England, and all other prerogatives of his 
crown, hereafter to hold them as the pope s vaſſals, and 


138 9 


EE Joun. eee 


/ Jonn. 


ICHARD I. was e by his 
brother JohN, who has been repre- 


thet. It is related, that John once demanded of a cer- 
tian Jew, ten thouſand marks, which, on refufal, he 
ordered one of the Iſraelite's teeth to be ee every day 


John fulfered. himſelf to be humiliated by the pope, 


ſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men, who with theſe 


liſted between the two nations. It was intimated to John 
by the pope's legate, that there was only one way to 
ſecure himſelf from the impending ſtroke, and which 
was, to put himſelf under his maſter's protection, who 


unknown command, the king kneeling upon his knees 


thoſe of the legate, © yielded and gave to the church 


 Turther 


: | further to pay him. a tribute of a thouſand mark 


: 


ich John had conſented to pa. 


The barons had been long forming a confederacy 
againſt their ſovereign ; and, after yarious attempts, 
aſſembled a large body of men at Stamford, from thence 
| they marched to Brackley, about fifteen miles from Ox- 
| ford, the place where the court then reſided. Jabp 


terbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of 
barons delivered a ſchedule, which was no ſooner 


ſwearing. that he would neyer comply with ſuch exor- 
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W to be intimidated with theſe threats. John ſtruck wit} 


ſcornfully rejected. He then aſſured them that he would 


W ſure to grant their demands: a conference was accord- 
W ingly appointed, at a place called Runnymede, ſtill held 


W of liberty was erected in England. (Vide notes. 
: John, however, could not brook thoſe conceſſions 


the barons had recourſe to the king of France for aſ- 


treme ; for if the king ſucceeded, it could not be ſup- 


province 


Joux. 39 


yearly.” Having thus done homage, he received the 
crown which had been ſuppoſed to be forfeited, whilſt 
W the proud legate trampled under his feet the tribute 


hearing of their approach, ſent the archbiſhop to Can- 
council, to know the particulars of their requeſt. The 
ſhewn to the king than he burſt into a furious paſſion, : 
| bitant demands: but the confederacy was too powerful 
terror, firſt offered to refer all differences to the pope 7 
alone, or to eight barons, four to be choſen by him 


ef, and two by the confederates. This the barons 


ſubmit at diſcretion, and that it was his ſupreme plea- 
in reverence by poſterity, as the ſpot where the ſtandard 


W which were extorted by his fears, he therefore took the 
firſt opportunity of denying to be governed by their 
authority. This produced a ſecond civil war, in which 


ſiſtance. The proſpect was now dreadful in the ex- 
poſed he would be very merciful; and if the French 


ins chouldprevail, this country was eyer after likely to 
Zen ſabmiſlion to a powerful monarchy, and become a 
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baggage; by. the influx of the tide. 
caped with the 
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FE of France. What human prudence could 
not foreſee, was effected by an unexpected event. 
John havin g aſſembled a confiderable army, reſolved 


upon an effort” to retrieve his affairs by penetrating into 


the heart of the kingdom, at the head of a large body 
of troops. "He directed his route towards Lincoln. 
ſhire, His road was along the ſhore, and ſubject to 
be overflowed by high-water ; the king, ignorant of 
this eircumſtänce, loſt all his carriages, treaſures, and 
He himſelf ef- 
greateſt difficulty, and arrived” at the 
-abbey of Swinſtead, where his grief for the loſs he had 


ſubta ned, and the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, threw 


him into a fever, which proved fatal. He was carried 
in A litter to Newark, where he died, Anno 1215, 


aged fifty, having FORD ſeventeen years and hi 
months. Eo | 7 


e of Jonx. 


Tur character of this prince iS nothing but a com- 
lication of vices, equally mean and odious, ruinous 


to himſelf, and deſtructive to his people: cowardice, 
inacctivity, folly, levity, licentiouſneſs, ingratitude, 


treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all theſe qualities too 
evidently appear in the ſeveral incidents of his life, to 
give us room to ſuſpect, that the diſagreeable piQure 
| has been any wiſe overcharged by the pre} judice of the an- 
cient hiſtorians. It is hard to ſay whether his conduct 
to his father, his brother, his nephew, or his ſubject, 
was moſt culpable ; ; or whether his crimes in theſe rel- 

es were not even exceeded by the baſeneſs which ap- 
peared. in his tranſactions with the king of France, the 
pope, and the barons. His dominions, when they de- 


volved to him by the death of his brother, were more 
extenſive than have ever ſince his time been ruled by 
any Engliſh, monarch. But he firſt loſt, by his mil 


conduct , the flowiſhing provinces it in France ; the a5. 
cient 
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cient patrimony of his family. He ſubjected his king- 
dom to a ſhameful vaſſalage under the ſee of Rome; 
he ſaw the prerogatives of his crown diminiſhed by 
law, and ſtill more reduced by faction; and he died at 
laſt, when in danger of being totally expelled by a 


foreign power, and of either ending his life miſerably 
in a priſon, or, ſeeking ſhelter as a fugitive from the 


* 


purſuit of his enemies. „ 
The prejudices againſt this prince were ſo violent, 
that he was believed to have ſent an embaſſy to the em- 


peror of Morocco, and to have offered to change his 
religion and become Mahometan, in order to purchaſe 


the protection of that monarch; but, though that ſtory 
is told us on plauſible authority, it is in itſelf utterly 


improbable, except that there is nothing ſo incredible 


as may not become likely from the folly and wickedneſs 
of John. Died 1216. ' HUME.. 


Another Charafter of Joh.. 


Jonx was in his perſon | taller;than the middle ſize, 


of a good ſhape and agreeable countenance z with reſ- 
pect to his diſpoſition, it is ſtrong 


» + : 


« 


we find him ſlothful, ſhallow, proud, imperious, cow- 


ardly, libidinous, and. inconſtant, abject in adverſity, 


f 


and overbearing in ſucceſs , contemned and hated by | 
his ſubjects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt 


of his power ; abhorred by the clergy, whom he op- 
preſſed with exactions; and deſpifed by all the 8 


bouring pringezof Europe: though he might have paſſed 
life without incurring fuch a. load of odium 


throug 
and contempt, had nat his reign been perplexed by the 


1 


Wy turbulence of his barons, the rapacioufneſs of? the 


1 


bope, and the ambition of ſuch a monarch as Philip 


Auguſtus; his character could never have afforded one 


quality that would have exempted him from the diſguſt 


and 


— 


> bis diſpoſition, it is ſtrongly delineated in the 
tranſactions of his reign. If his underſtanding was 
contemptible, his heart was, the dbje& of deteſtation; 
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and. ſcorn of his people: nevertheleſs, it muſt he 
owned, that his reign is not altogether barren of lau. 
dable tranſactions. He re Nasen the form of the go- 
vernment in the city of Fhndon, and ſeveral other 
Places in the kingdom. He was the firſt who coined 


ſerling money, © S SMOLLETT, 
| NOTES HISTORICAL, & 
A. D. 1200, Several authors imagine, that in or 
about this year the magnet or load-ſtone was diſcovered, 
and, from its peculiar'property of giving to iron a dif. 
_ Poſition to point towards the north, was ſoon applied 
to that uſeful inſtrument by mariners, - the compaſs, 
Caſſendi ſuppoſed it might be a French invention, 
among other reaſons, becauſe the north point is by all 
nations marked on their compaſſes l the 
arms o F —8 
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A. D. 121 8 We have a ſtrong and laſting example, | 


out the whole. kingdom merchants ſhall be allowed to 
tranſa& all buſineſs without being expoſed to arbitrary 


of the kingdom and return to, it at. pleaſure. Aa a 


berties and cuſtoms ; aids ſhall not be required PE OA 
O01 


the legal judgement of his Peers. The manner of 


obtaining it has ſomething peculiar. 1 
A conference between the king and barons was ap- 


pointed at Runnymede, between Windſor and Staines, 
a place which has been ever ſince extremely celebrated 
on account of this great event. The two parties en- 

camped apart, like open enemies, and, after a debate 


of a few days, the king, with a facility ſomewhat ſuſ- 
bictous, ſigned and ſealed the charter which was res 
i quired 


2 — 
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| quired of him, This" famous deed either granted or 


ſecured very important. rauen to ae 1 an of men 
in thy! 5 IE e 5 FRED 10 


town ſo called in Scotland N chey par it was 


| bliſhed the rates of wines, bread; cloth, c. and was 
the firſt who appointed thoſe exectiont forms of civil 
government in London, and ll other cities and towns, 

which they aer at t preſent. e ee us 
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11 5 sTEKLING MONEY. | 
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firſt coined), but from the Eaſterlings, ſo called from 
being firſt ſtamped at the command of John, by the 
Eaſterling merchants from Germany. In ancient uri 
tings it is even termied Eaſterling money. John was 
alſo the firſt king of England that planted Engliſh laws 
and officers in Nelas, and who took upon himſelf the 
title of Lord of Ireland. He alſo firſt regularly eſta: 
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A. D. 11151 JOHN was ſucceeded be his fon Hu ENRY, 


n only nine years of age; his claim to 
6 the crown _ his! intereſts. were ably- {ſupported for 
1 ſome time by the earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 


W their attachments, ſo he had ſeveral favourites by which 


jcalouſy of his barons, and the chief events of Henry's: 


W unfit to conduct: in War; without diſtruſt or ſuſpicion, 
he was impoſed upon in time of peace. Phe firſt out- 
ine of the houſe of commons was, however, drawn. 


7 1272, in the ſixty-fourth year £ of Aus eh N e 
W lixth of his belgn 


44 132 ; & * 2 


Third's character is his incapacity. for government, 


his own miniſters and favourites, and as little at his own 
diſpoſal, as when detained a captive in the hands of his 
cyemies. From this ſource, rather than from inſin- 
cerity and r „ aroſe his negligence 1 in obſerving 


lake of hs a. Jo convenience, to ſacrifice the laſting ad- 


onng SCC and di 
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great Worth, But as weak princes are variable in 
he was influenced. Theſe ,imprudences excited the; 
3 reign (the; longeſt to he met with in the annals of Eng- 


land) were vexatious difputes and petty quarrels amongſt | 
bis own ſubjeQs. Without activity or. vigour he was 


during this reign. Henry died at-Weſtminſter, Anno 


£1 "Charatter of 1 9 5 1. ö a 5 TR | 
Tur moſt” obyious circumſtance of Honey: < y 


which rendered him as much a priſoner 1 in the hands of 


his promiſes ; 3-4 4% was too eallly, induced, for the 


Vautages ariſing from the truſt and confidence of his, 
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people, Hence were derived his profuſion to favourites, 
his attachment to ſtrangers, the variableneſs of his con- 
duct, his haſty reſentments, and his ſudden forgiveneſs 
and return of affection. Inſtead of reducing the dan- 
gerous power of his nobles, by obliging them to ob. 
ferve the Jaws towards their inferiors, and ſetting them 
the ſalutary example in his own government, he was 
ſeduced to imitate their conduct, and to make his ar- 
bitrary will, or rather that of his miniſters, the rule of 
„nie ent in ne 
Inſtead of accommodating himſelf, by a ſtrict fru- 
gality, to the embarraffed ſituation in which his re- 
j venue had been left by the military expedition of his 
Ancle, the diſſipations of his father, and the uſurpa- 
tions of the barons, he was tempted to levy money by 
irregular exactlons, which, without enriching him- 
ſelf, impoveriſhed, or at leaſt diſguſted, his people. 
Of all men, nature ſeemed leaſt to have fitted him for 
being a tyrant; yet are there inſtances of oppreſſion in 
his reign, which, though derived from the precedents 
left him by his predeceſſors, had been carefully guarded 
| _ againſt by the great charter, and are inconſiſtent with 
| all rules of good government: and, on the whole, we 
. may ſay, that greater abilities, with his good diſpo- 
j ſitions, would have prevented him from falling into his 
faults: or, with worſe diſpoſitions, would have ena- 
| bled him to maintain and defend them. Died No- 
| vember 16, 1272, aged ſixty-four. Reigned fifty-fix 
| years. j 4 02s 0 RN 


5 Another Character of Hznzy III. bY 


HxxRV was of a middle ſize and robuſt make, and 
his countenànce had a peculiar caſt from his left eye- lid, 
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| which hung down fo far as to cover part of his eye. 
| The particulars of his character may be gathered from 
the detail of his conduct. He was certainly a prince 
of very mean talents ; irreſolute, inconſtant, and ca- 
od ak . prielous; 


"HENRY III. 47 
pricious; proud, inſolent, and arbitrary; froghnt' in 
proſperity, and abject in adverſity ; profuſe, rapacious, 
and chelerie, though deſtitute of liberality, ce ο ο , 
and courage; yet his continence was praiſe-worthy, as 
well as his Aberfion to cruelty ; for he 'cohtented Mm. 
ſelf with, puniſhing the rebels in their effects, Wen he 
might have glutted his revenge with their biddd. He 
was prodigal even to exceſs, and chereſole always in 
neceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great ſums he levied 
from his ſubjects, and though his occaſions were never 
00 prefli ng, he could not help ſquandering away his 
money upon worthleſs favourites, without *onfilerin 
W the difficulty he always found in Heng”, ſupplies 
from PEO | hs e 
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NOTES UISTORICAL, c. 


| SINGULAR. TENURESGV or LAND. 8 


In the igth of Henry III. Walter Gately held tha. 
manor of Weſteourt, in Beddington, in nen, 
yielding yearly to the King one croſs- bop. 

Anno 3tio' Edward I. Oſborn de D knight, 
held his lands of Ovenhelle in Kent, for 'perſonally 
guarding the king forty days into Wales at his own ex- 
pence, with one horſe of five ſhillings value, one ſack 
worth [1x-pence, | and one broch 0 Pot, jug, or Dating. 
for that ſack. 

Thelike ſervice the ſatie year of Lunivence 4 Broke, ö 
who for his hamlet at Renham in M. :ddleſex, found the 
king one ſoldier, a horſe worth five ſhillings, with a 
lack worth five- pence, and a brock worth two-pence, 
at his own expence, wherever his army ſhall be within 
the four ſeas. This was ſettled, ſays our author, at 
the Stone Croſs. in the Strand, London, where the 
judges itinerant uſed in old times to ſit. 

13mo Edw. I. Henry de Avering's tenure oh land 
of the manor of Morton i in Lien, was to find a man, 


and 
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land in Carlton, in Norfolk, by the ſervice of bringing 


_ veſſels (called; mites) of wine, made of permains. 
Here, ſays the author, it is worth obſerving, that 
ce in king Edward the, Firſt's time Pear main cyder was 
c called wine. This, therefore, ſeems to account for 


and other parts of England; which has often puzzled 


nor in Kent, for providing a man to lead three grey. 


as a pair of ſhoes of ſour- pence ſhould laſt. 
And ſoi late as ing the firſt year of Edward IT. Peter 
Spelman made a fine to the king for his lands by ſer- 


for the king's bed, and hay for his horſe. 


© before! the king on certain occaſions—by ſerving the 
office of chamberlain of the Exchequer. (a very good 


_ dreſs of the king's army Whilſt in England another 
ſupplies a ſervant for the king's larder—another. for his 
Vardrobe - others to ſupply ſeryants for this or that. 
foreſt— another a hawk one for preſenting the king 
with a pair of ſcarlet hoſe annually others for ſup- 
plying ſoldiers with armour for certain days, for this „ 
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and a horſe worth ten ſhillings, a leather ſack, aud 
„ . 
. In the year, following, three perſons held 30 acres of 


of freſh herrings at their firſt coming in. 
Another held his; manor in Norfolk of that king, 


by n e a bis ee with two 


' the king, whenever he ſhall be in England, 24 paſtic 


the mention of vineyards in old times in Kent, Suffex, 


many people to clear vp. 


| Another (in the 34th of the ſame king). held a ma- 
hounds Whetr the King ſhould: go to Gaſcony, fo long 


5 


jeantry, to find one to ferve as a ſoldier for forty days 
in England, with a coat of mail; alſo to find frau 
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- Sundry other extraordinary tenures held of the crown, 
as for example; to pay for two white capons annually: 
—for.bearing the King's ſtandard whenever he happens 
to he in theicounty of Suſſex to carry a rod or battoon 


ace at preſent)—one by being marechal of the laun- 
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or that caſtle—one (for the manor of Elſton in Not- 
tinghamſhire) pays the yearly rent of one pound weight 
of cummin-ſeed, two pair of gloves, and a ſteel 
| ncedle—another. to repair the iron-work of the king's 
plows, —Amongſt others, Ela, counteſs of Warwick, 
in the 13th of Edward I. held the manor of Hokenerton 
in Oxfordſhire, . in the barony of D'Oyly, by the ſer- 
jeanty of carving at the = 5 table on his birth-day, 
and ſhe to have the knife the king then uſed at table. 
About the conqueror's time many eſtates were tranſ- 
ferred by bare word of mouth, without any writing or 
charter, only by the lord's ſword, or helmet, or horn, 
or cup; and many tenements by a ſpear, a ſcraper, a 
bow, and ſome by an arrow. There are ſeveral horns 
reſerved to this day, as; curious relicts of antiquity ;_ 
E. G. Ulphus' horn made of ivory, and now preſerved 
in the veſtry of the church of York, and which was 
preſented by him to that church, in token of his be- 
{towing on God and St. Peter, all his lands, tenements, 
xc. And there is a bugle horn preſerved in the family 
of Sir William Stanley, at Streton, in Cheſhire ; and 
which was conferred upon Alen Sylveſtris, by the third 
Norman, earl of Cheſter, about the year 1124, con- 
veying to him the bailiwick- of the foreſt of Wirrall, 
by the delivery of this horn. Amongſt other curious. 
horns preſerved with much veneration to this day, are 
Mr. Foxlow's horn, the Borſtal horn, the Puſey 
horn, ke &e.' ee oy 85 4 
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| It may be worth obſerving, that neither in England, 
nor in France, were the pound and mark, real coins at 
this period, but mere denominations of a certain quan- 
Wiity of filver by weight; even the ſhillings were a 
nere denomination till the year 1504 ; and that the 
l coins were ſub-denominations, and proportional 
barts of theſe two higher denominations ; that is, ſo 


fl 
. L 


* 


many, or a certain number of the lower 3 
tions, being real coins, made up the quantity of ſilver 


troy. 


| Church of Weſtminſter was at this time begun to be 
built, as it now appears, excepting the finely rebuilt 


= beautiful weſtern towers on the foundations of the old 
ones, and ſome other calings where the ſtone was 
worn out. 


thatched with fraw; for it appears by Stowe and other 
hiſtorians, that an order ſome years before iſſued was 
in the year 1246 renewed, that all houſes therein 
ſhould be covered with tiles or lates, inſtead of raw; 
more eſpecially ſuch as ſtood in the beſt ſtreets, which 


what is now the heart of the city, about Cheapfide, 
was, it ſeems, a void place called Crown field, from 


Bacon (a Franciſcan friar of Oxford) flouriſhed, His 
_ great ſkill in mathematics brought on him the cha- 


he was ſent for to Rome by the general of his order, 
where he was impriſoned, but afterwards he cleared 


leaving ſeveral works, whereof ſome are ſtill in manu- 
ſcript at Oxford, He is ſaid to have invented the read | 
ing-glalles, called 2 fait ea 


— 
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contained in a mark weight, or pound weight; the 
mark weighing eight, and the pound ae Ounces 


BUILDINGS. . 
A. D. Tink” The preſent fine and' ſtately Abbe 


north front, and the latter ſuper- ſtructures of the two 
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At 


The houſes of the city of London till this time 
were, like others in thoſe days, moſtly covered or 


— — 2 


were then but few in compariſon of the preſent ; for 


the Crown Inn there, the bulk a, the ny lying * 
more eaſtward. | 


| SPECTACLES INVENTED. | 
A D. 1261. About this time the learned Roger 
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racer of magician in this ignorant age, inſomuch that 


himſelf, and returned to England. He died in 1284, 


Whether 


uENRT Is gr. 


Whether or not os wasthe inventor of ſpecies, 
we can ſcarcely put too high a value, on ſo excellent 
and uſeful an invention; when we conſider, that, at 
that time of life, in which men uſually begin to have 
dim eyes, their judgements are generally in the higheſt 
perfection. The aſſiſtance, therefore, of glaſſes 
enables them to be much longer uſeful to tlie public, 
and comfortable to themſelves. One cannot indeed 
Whelp reflecting with compaſſion, on the condition of 
bookiſh and contemplative men befote thiß invention; 4 
moſt of whom muſt have loſt the uſe of their eyes before 
their judgement, or their reliſh or reading or buſineſs, © 2. 


and comfortable invention, we are no doubt indebted 
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beneficial to mankind. 


W ſpeaking brazen head, of Time is, Sc. If one may 
We hazard a conjecture, might not this piece of mechantſth 

Joe a firſt attempt, of conſtructing that curious" a na.” 
uſeful machine a ftriking clock, which in the rude fi 


W cute what this great man had conceived, (but 8 
brought to ſo | cory a perfection, and become ſo 

mon in our days) have tumbled to pieces from the 
ſtrokes of the hammer upon the bell ?!——Atleaft; we 
may, without ſtretching our own faith very far, eafily 
Wy <onceive, how the blind ſuperſtition and credulity of, the 
people in that age, might transfer their ideas of ſuch © 
ö 0 3 as a Fre eitel, "IF" A Ooh | brine" 
ea 


was impaired, —We may further add; to this bleſſed** ; 
F for many others, through their means, prophrtioha ly” 


According to vulgar trndirions he” alſo! inveitb a” 


W of the arts, and for want of proper artificers to exe- 
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Sunmary Co the ah beory "Events during + the Reign of 


EpwaRD L 


* 


1 ſon EpwWARD I. ſurnamed Long 
Shanks, whowhen his father died, was abroad, carry- 


ing on the holy wars, and made the enemies of Chriſ. 


tianity tremble by the glory of the Engliſh arms. The 


death of almoſt every king ſince the conqueſt had 
been attended with — og The council, refleQing 
upon former periods, and the animoſities which uſually 
remain after great convulſions, haſtened to proclaim 
Edward king, to ſwear allegiance to him, and the mea- 
ſures were ſo well taken, that the crown was 521. 


ferred, with the greateſt tranquillity... _ 
After ſome reformations and popular acts in his 


own kingdom, Edward meditated the conqueſt of 
Wales. The Welſh had for many ages enjoyed their 


own. laws, language, and opinions. Whenever Eng- 


land, was diſtreſſed by, factions at home, or by wars 
abroad, the Welſh had made it a conſtant practice to 
pour into this kingdom their irregular troops, and 
plunder the inhabitants. The king therefore ſummoned 
all his military tenants, and advanced into Wales with 
an army which the inhabitants could not reaſonably 


hope to reſiſt. Lewellyn was induced to hazard a 


battle againſt * Engliſh, With this view he marched 
into Radnorſhire, and paſling the river Wey, his 


troops were ſurpriſed and defeated by Mortimer, he 
himſelf ſlain, and two thouſand of his followers put to 


the ſword. David, his brother, ſucceeded him in the 
| principality; but having ne not Tullicient force to face the 


Eng: 


* ENR III. was Fe by his 
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chains to 


— 


Engliſh, was traced from hill to hill, en 
one retreat to another, till at laſt he was betrayed in 


his ine place to his enemy, and ſent by Edward in 


the barbarity of the times, that he was ſenteneed to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, for defending by arms 


his own country. With David expired the liberty and 
government of the Welſh nation. Afterwards Ed- - 
| ward aſſembling the Welſh, promiſed to give them a 
prince, a Welſhman by birth, and one who could 
| ſpeak no other language; on their exclamations and 
promiſes of obedience, he inveſted in the principality ; 
W his ſon Edward, then an infant, who had been born at 
W Carnarvon. The principality of Wales being thus 


annexed to the Engliſh crown, from this time after- 


W wards gives a title to the eldeſt ſon of the king of Eng- 
land. The Welſh now blended with their conquerors; 
in the revolution of a few ages, all national animoſities 


was entirely forgotten. 


The death of Margaret, | queen of Scotland, pro- 


duced a moſt ardent diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the 


throne. The deciſion was referred to Edward, who, 


with no ſmall degree of hardineſs, claimed the crown 


7 | for himſelf, and appointed John Baliol, one of the 


candidates, his deputy. The poor Scotch king ſoon per- 


ceived: his dependent ſituation, which Edward made 
him ſufficiently feel. ROE therefore to ſhake off ſo 


troubleſome a maſter, Baliol revolted, and procuttl 


W from the pope's abſolution, his former oaths of ho 


mage. The victorious arms of Edward overthrew the 


Scotch forces in many engagements, and Baliol was at 4 
Whilſt Edward was in Flanders, the noted William 
Wallace, a man of gigantic ſtature, incredible ſtrength; 
and amazing intrepidity, attempted to reſcue Scotland 
from the Engliſh yoke. Wallace's firſt attempts Were 


laſt carried a priſoner to London. | 


hrewſbury, and being afterwards brought to 
1 formal trial before the peers of England; ſuch was 
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ji "ſucceſsful, but in a battle fought at Falkirk, Edward 
l gained a complete victory, leaving (as ſome will hae 
| 11) fifty thoufand Scotch dead upon the field. The 

ſplrit of the Scotch was not yet cruſhed by this dread. 
_ * ful carnage, nor the valour of Wallace 'abated ; fo 
| after giving Edward much diſturbance, Wallace waz 
= at laſt betrayed and delivered into the king's hands, who, 
"0 by way of ſtriking the Scotch with terror, ordered him 
| to be conducted in Chains to London, hanged, drawn 


juering the kingdom of Scotland twice, 
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1 tbe old ki ng aw that he had his work to begin again; 
for Robert Bruce, one of the competitors of the 
crown, but kept a priſoner in London, and eſcaping 
from his guards, having killed one of the King's fer- 
vant's, refalved. to ſtrike for his country's freedom. 
Edward now vowed revenge againſt the Whole nation, 
and averred that nothing but the completeſt revenge 
could ſatisfy his refentment. But his death put an end 
to the apprehenſions of the Scotch. The Houſe of 
Commons was modelled into the form, which it con- 
tinues to this day (ſee the noten). He ſickened and 
died at Carliſle, July 7, 130%, in the ſixty-ninth year. 

of his age, and thirty-fourth of his reigg. 


Character of! EDWARD I. 95 


U II enterpriſes finiſhed by this prince, and the 

if projects which he formed, and brought very near to a 
' cConcluſion, were more prudent and more regularly con- 

i ducted, and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of 

” this kingdom, than thoſe. which were undertaken in 
| 


any reign either of his anceſtors or ſucceſſors. He 

reſtored authority to ue 

Wo weakneſs of his father; If 

Fi all the efforts of his turbulent barons ; he fully an- 

nexked to the crown the principality of Wales; he 

1 took the wiſeſt and moſt effectual meaſures for ge: 
NED 5 . SOcol- 


government, diſordered by th 
ie maintained the laws againſt 
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Scotland to a like condition; and though the equity 
of this latter enterprize-may reaſonably be queſtioned, 


| the circumſtances of the two kingdoms promiſed ſuch 


ſucceſs, and the advantage was ſo viſible, of uniting 


the whole iſland under one head, that thoſe who give 
great indulgence to reaſons of ſtate in the meaſures of 


duct with much ſeverity. 


Princes, will not be apt to regard this part of his con- 


But Edward, however ages (many his oe = 


may appear on the head of juſtice, is the model of a 
politic and warlike king. He poſſeſſed induſtry, pene- 


tration, courage, vigour, and enterprize, He was 


frugal in all expences that were not neceſſary; he knew 
how to open the public treaſures on proper occaſions 3 
he puniſhed criminals with ſeverity ; he was gracious 


and affable to his ſervants and courtiers ; and being of 
a majeſtic figure, expert at all bodily exerciſe, and in 


main well-proportioned in his limbs, notwithſtanding 


the great length of his legs; he was as well qualified ta 


captivate the populace by his exterior appearance, as to 
gain the 'approbation of men of ſenſe, by his more 


ſolid virtues, Died July 7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 


35 years. 


_ Hume. 
Another Charatter of EpwarD J. 


Hr. was a prince of very dignified appearance; tall 
in ſtature ; regular and comely in his features; with _ 


keen piercing eyes, and of an aſpect that commanded 
reverence and eſteem. His conſtitution was robuſt ; 
his ſtrength, and dexterity perhaps unequalled in his 


kingdom; and his ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other 
reſpects, but that of his legs, which are ſaid to have 
been too long in proportion to his body; whence he 


derived the epithet of Long Spanks. In the qualities 


of his head, he equalled. the greateſt monarchs who. 
have ſat on the. Engliſh throne, He was cool, pene- y 
trating, ſagacious, and circumſpect. The remoteſt 
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corners of the earth ſounded with the fame of his 
courage; and all over Europe he was conſidered as the 
flower of chivalry. Nor was he leſs confummate in 
his legiſlative capacity, than eminent for his proweſs, 
He may be ſtyled the Engliſh Juſtinian :. for, beſides 


the excellent ſtatutes. that were enacted in his reign, 


he new-modelled the adminiſtration of juſtice, ſo as to 
render it more ſure and ſummary ; he fixed proper 


\ bounds to the courts of Juriſdiction ; ſettled a new and 
eaſy method of collecting the revenue, and eſtabliſhed 


wile and effectual methods of preſerving peace and 


order among his ſubjects. Yet, with all theſe good 
qualities, he cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to which 
be did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good of his country; 
witneſs his ruinous war with Scotland, which drained 
the kingdom of men and money, and gave riſe to that 
rancorous enmity which proved ſo prejudicial to both 


nations. Though he is celebrated for his chaſtity and 


regular deportment, there is not, in the whole courſe 
of his reign, one inſtance of his liberality and muni- 


ficence. He had great abilities, but no genius; and 


was an accompliſhed warrior without the leaſt ſpark of 


- NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. 


Edward perczivedhis power diminiſhing in proportion 
as his profits were retrenched. Such were the mighty 


alterations which had already taken place, or were 


gradually advancing, in the houſe of peers ; that is, in 


the parliament, for there was anciently no other houſe. 
In this ſituation, it was natural for the king to court 


the friendſhip of the leſſer barons, whoſe influence was 
no wiſe dangerous, and who ſought protection under 


the ſhadow of a throne. He deſired, therefore, to have 
their preſence in parliament,” where they ſerved to con- 
troul the reſolutions of the great, To exact a regular 


-- +» attend. 
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would have impoſed too heavy a burden upon them. 
He therefore diſpenſed with moſt of the leſſer barons 

in parliament; and, in return for this indulgence (for 

ſuch it was then eſteemed), required them, in each 


county, to chooſe a certain number of their own 


body, whoſe charges they- bore, and who, having 
gained their confidence, carried with them of courfe 


the authority of the whole order. The number ſent up 
by each county varied, at the. will of the prince. They 
took their ſeat among the other peers, becauſe by their 


tenure they belonged to that order. 
| But. Edward's diſtreſſes made him think of; new * 


vices, and ſummon all the repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment. Tbis period, which is the twenty-third of his 
reign, ſeems to be the real and true epoch of the Houſe | 
of Commons, and the firſt faint dawning. of popular 
government in England. The ſalutary practice, of 
protecting the lower and more induſtrious orders of: 12 
ed 


tate, was embraced ; and whom they found diſpo 
to obey the civil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and 
labour furniſhed commodities requiſite for the orna- 


ment of peace, and ſupport of war. To ſupport and 


protect whom, boroughs were erected by royal patent 


within the demeſne lands: liberty ef trade was con- 
ferred on them; the inhabitants were allowed to 
farm, at a fixed rent, their own tolls and cuſtoms; 


they were permitted to elect their own magiſtrates, 
without obliging them to attend the ſheriff, or count 


courts; and ſome ſhadow of independence was gradually : 
acquired to the people by means of theſe equitable pri- 
W vikges. When the multiplied neceſſities of the crown 
W Produced a greater demand for ſupply, the king, whole 


prerogative entitled him to exact it, found that he.had 
not force ſufficient to enforce his edits, and that at 


as requiſite, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the 
= ay for his demand, and to obtain the previous conſent 


of the ne boroughs, The inconvenience. of tranſacting 
D 5 buſineſs 


—— 
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buſineſs with every particular borough was ſoon felt; 
| | and Edward became ſenſible, that the moſt expedition 
| a way of obtaining ſupply was to aſſemble together de- 
ll _ . Puties of all the boroughs. For this reaſon, he iſſued 
i writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend to parlia- 
Ki ron along with two knights of the ſhire, two de- 
| ties from each borough within their county, and theſe 

| Provided with ſuthcient powers from their community), 

| to conſent in their name to What he way his council 
lh ſhould require of then. 
After the election of theſe dopuries, by the aldermen 
bw and common council, they gave ſureties for their at. 
i | tendance before the king and parliament ; their charges 
10 were born by the borough, which fent them; and they 
A! had ſo little idea of appearing as legiſlators; a charadte 
extremely wide of their low rank and condition, that 

vo intelligence could be more diſagreeable to any bo- 
rough than to find that they muſt elect; or to any indi- 
'vidral, than that he was elected to a truſt from which 
no profit or honour could poſſibly be expected. 
W growth of commerce, in due time, aug- 
nibited the private wealth and confideration of the 
burgeſſes; the great and frequent demands of | the 

; crown increafed their public importance; and fo they 
reſembled the knights of {hires in one material circum- 
ſtance, that of repreſenting particular bodies of men, 

at no longer appeared unſuitable to unite them together 
in the ſame houſe, and to confound their rights and 
privileges. Thus the third eſtate, that of commons, 
fraeached its preſent form; and as the gentlemen made 
thenceforwards no ſcruple of appearing as deputies of 

1 | Soroughs, the diſtinction between the members was 
| 1 entirely loſt, and the lower houſe acquired thence a 
eg acceſſion of wu and enen in the 


＋ he ram cities and boroughs; ſays Wight, were 
then lietle better om inter 0 oy were a 77 of the 
3 i | demelnes, 


demeſnes either of the king or of great men; and the 
nature of the government favoured too much of ariſ- | 
tocracy to countenance ſuch a repreſentation. 

The firſt ſummons for calling the repreſentatives of 
counties and boroughs, that is now extant, iſſued no 
cearlier than the 49th year of Henry III. (anno 1266). 
nue firſt regular ſummons we meet with directed to 
3 ſheritfs, for the election of citizens and burgeſſes, is 


in the 23d of Edward I. (1295),- It is uncertain when 


the Parliament of Ries: was ſeparated into two 
houſes. The ſeparation muſt however have taken 
place before the year 1376, when we find a {ſpeaker of 
the commons elected by them. 

From this period we ſee a 1 puliailent, con- 
ſiſting of lords and commons; the firſt, compoſed of 
the eccleſiaſtical dignities, and the great barons or 
peers, who were ſummoned /ingulatim by the king's 


letters; and the ſecond, of the repreſentatives of coun- 


W tics and boroughs, who were ſummoned per Viceco-- 
W mites; By an act of the 4th of Edward III. cap. 14. 
= 4 parliament was ordered to be held once a year, and 
oftener if neceſſary, By a ſtatute of the 16th Charles II. 
cap. 1. the fitting and holding of parliaments were 
not to be intermitted or diſcontinued above three years. 
This indeed had been previoully ordered by an act of 
the long parliament in 1640, known by the name of 
66 the triennial bill,“ which enacted, that “ a parlia« 
ment ſhould be held at leaſt every three years, though 
the king ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent 
the inconveniencies arifing from a too long intermiſſion. 
of parliaments,” And although the elaſſes in this act 
compelling the ſending out of writs, even without the 
king's conſent, were thought to be an encroachment 
on the prerogative, or,. as Lord Clarendon ſays, „“ de- 
rogatory to majeſty, and letting the reins too looſe 
„to the people, and were accordingly repealed by 
the act of the 6th Charles [I.'yet't the Tres was 
D666 letained, 


5 
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retained, it deing ordered even by that act, that « the 
. ſitting and holding of parliament ſhall not be inter- 


«© mitted for above three years. By the ſtatute of the 
6th of William and Mary, cap. 2. it was enaQted, 


that from thenceforth a parliament ſhould be held once 


in three years at leaſt, and that no parliament ſhould 
continue longer than three years from the day in which 


by the writs it was appointed to meet. But by the ad 
of the 1ſt of Geo. I. cap. 38, it was ordered, that the 


then and all ſubſequents parliaments ſhould have con- 


_ tinuance for ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by his 
any or his ſucceſſors. 


Wieht's Inquiry into | the Riſe and 4 Progreſ o 


Parliament. 


Another Leg ative Boch created. 
During Edward's ſtay in Guienne, he was ſeized 


with a dangerous diſtemper, and made a vow to reviſit 

the Holy Land, provided his health ſhould be re-eſta- 
| bliſhed ; accordingly, when he recovered, he took the 
croſs, but fixed no time for his departure. Perhaps he 
thought heaven would be as well pleaſed with his per- 


ſecuting the Jews of Guienne, whom he firſt fleeced of 
a conſiderable. ſum, and then baniſhed. Underſtand- 
ing that the regulations of the ſtatute of Winton were 
utterly neglected, that the roads were as dangerous as 
ever, from the inſolence of robbers who preyed upon 


their fellow- ſubjects with impunity, and that the want 
of civil policy was owing to the privileges of the 


harons, who interrupted the courſe of juſtice, and 


would not ſuffer criminals to be purſued through their 


\ territories ; he appointed a new kind of juſticiaries, 
immediately dependent on the royal authority, and im- 
powered to adminiſter juſtice in all parts of the king- 
dom, to which their commiſſions extended; theſe 
were granted to certain knights, in every county in 
England, in order to keep the peace, and take care 


that the ſtatute of N ſhould be duly obſerved; 
an 
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| EDWARD 1. 61 


and the ſheriffs were directed to aſſiſt them with the 
poſſe, if neceſſary, to execute their orders and their 
warrants, Such was the origin of jultices of the 


peace, ſo called from their inſtitution. SMolLETT. 


Since this period the ine power of this 2 
has been greatly extended. 


Miſcellaneous obſervations of particular Onftonrs of Is. 
. ving and Cloathing i in the Thirteenth Century. 


The cuſtom was, for the whole family to fit round 
the fire, in the middle of a ſmoky hall, the paſſage for 
the ſmoke being through the ceiling, chimnies not 
being then invented, 

Laflamma, a writer in the 14th century EINE by - 


Voltaire) complains, that ſimplicity and frugality had 


given way to luxury, that they but then eat fleſh three 
times a week. They had no idea of wax candles, and 
even thoſe of tallow were deemed a luxury; inſomuch 


that the better ſort uſed „ linters of wood inſtead of 


candles, They wore woollen ſhirts; but now (ſays he) 
we wear linen. Table linen was very ſcarce in Eng- 


land, Wine was only ſold by apothecaries, as a cor- 


dial, Private houſes were all of wood in Paris as well 
as London. It was reckoned a kind of luxury to ride 
in a two-wheeled cart in the ill. paved and dirty ſtreets 


of Paris, it being forbidden to citizens wives, by king 
E Philip the Fair, 


MARINER's COMPASS. | 
A. D. 1302. It ſeems generally agreed, that . 


mariner's compaſs was the invention of this year (the 
power of the /oad-ftone had been diſcovered before; ſee 


a note at rhe end of John, p. 42, anno 1200), by one 
Flavio de Gioia, a native of Amalphi, an ancient com- 


mercial city in the kingdom of Naples. A ſhort 


| hiſtory of this uſeful invention e be vnsccept- 


able. 


The firſt inventor, Flavia.” ofed it at t firſt only for 
four, or at the moſt for * principal winds or points; 
, A | it 
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it was afterwards improved by the people of Bruges in 
Flanders to thirty-two.points. The Engliſh claim the 
invention of that convenient method of ſuſpending the 
box containing the magnetic needle, ſo as always to 
* keep it in an horizontal poſition. The variation of 
the needle, or its declination from the true north point, 
was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, anno 1500 ; and 
the inclination or dipping of the needle, when hun 
ſo as to play vertically to a point beneath the horizon, 
Was firſt diſcovered by Robert Norman, an Englith- 
man, anno 1576. Laſtly, the variation of the variation, 
or the different declinations of the needle at different 
times in the ſame place, was firſt diſcovered by our 
countryman Gillibrand, about the year 1634.* _ 
The advantages derived from this incomparable in- 
vention, to the improvement of navigation, and ex- 
tenſion of commerce, are great indeed; fince, before 
this diſcovery, navigators ſeldom durſt venture out of 
ſight of land, and a voyage by this coaſting method, 
which would take up three years, may be made with 
more ſecurity in the fame number of weeks. By the 
aſſiſtance of the compaſs, the navigator can fail for 
| ſome time in the darkeſt weather, even deprived of the 


0 comfort and aſſiſtance of the heavenly luminaries, and 
every other mark from heaven, earth, and ſea, for his 
11 guide, ſecurely on, generally knowing by his reckon- 
| ings, where he is, and how far diſtant from his in- 
minen 8 BY 

Hy By the help of this noble inſtrument it was that Co- 
"” Jumbus diſcovered a new weltern world; although he 
I his variation, is itſelf continually varying, both with 
1 reſpect to time and place; being different in different places at 
the ſame time, and at different times in the ſame. place, and 
. though it was formerly eaſterly, the needle has long ſince paſſed 
1 the north point, and in this part of the world declines now, 
a many degrees to the weſt thereof, and which is continually in- 
4 creaſing, perhaps more regularly than is ſuppoſed, namely, 
2 at the rate of about one degree and a trifle more, in fix years. 
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EDWARD 1. | 63 
was not A little puzzled with the variation of the 
needle ; that diſcovery, and how to allow for it, being 
not at that time made. The Portugueſe found the 


way by ſea to India and China, and the Engliſh and 


Dutch, the ſeveral uſeful diſcoveries towards the north 
pole; all which, but for the compaſs, would probably 


have ſtill ce unknown ; and all the wealth and 


comforts of life, acquired in conſequence of theſe 


diſcoveries, and the improvement of the arts, by which 
many hands are employed, would till have remained 


in obliv! ion, 


EDWARD | 


664) 


EDWARD II. 


4 Summary of the Mi Mary Ry the Reign of 
8 EDWARD II. 


* 9. 1 30h \DWARD I. was wecssds by his 


fourth ſon, Edward II. ſurnamed of 


' Carnarvon, the place of his birth. Inſtead of proſe. 
cuting the wars with Scotland, according to the in- 
junctions he had received from his dying father, he 


took no ſteps to ſtop the progreſs of Bruce. He 
marched indeed into Scotland ; but his appearance was 
rather that of a proceſſion of ſhew or pageantry, than 
a warlike expedition. 


Edward was a prince of but wok parts; ; and ſuch 


monarchs are uſually governed by favourites: this 
king had ſeveral, who, intoxicated with their power 
and aſcendance over their fovereign, became haughty, 
aad treated the nobility with ſcorn and deriſion: hence 
the reign of Edward was a continued ſcene of vexation 
and trouble. His own Queen Iſabel, and the Earl of 


Lancaſter, aſſociated themſelves againſt the wretched 


Edward, who, inſtead of attempting reſiſtance, ſought 
only for ſafety in the company of his firſt favourite 
Gaveſtone, the ſon of a Gaſcoign knight, who was ſoon 
taken priſoner and beheaded. 
Soon after, Edward ſuffered a ſignal defeat from 
the Scotch army under Bruce, near Banockſbourn, 


and this drove him to ſeek for relief in the company 


of another favourite, Hugh Deſpenſer, an Engliſh no- 
bleman of very engaging accompliſhments. But theſe 
ſuperior qualities were ſoon done away, after he began 
to enjoy the king's favour, who deſpoiled ſome lords 


unjuſtly of their eſtates, and gave them to his minion. 


Rouſed 
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EDWARD Il, 8 
Rouſed with indignation, the earls of Lancaſter and 
Hereford flew to arms, and ſentence was procured 
from parliament of perpetual exile againſt the two 


| Spenſers, father and ſon, with forfeiture of their 
| eltates, The king took the field in the defence of his 


beloved Spenſer, and at the head of thirty thouſand 
men took the Earl of Lancaſter priſoner, had him 
condemned- by a court martial, and led him mounted 


on a lean horſe to an eminence near Pontefract, and 


there, in circumſtances of the greateſt indignity, cauſed 3 


nim to be beheadeds 


But Edward had now a more formidable enemy in 


| his Queen Iſabella, who had fled over to France, re- 


fuſing to appear in England, till Spenſer was removed 
from the royal preſence. By this conduct, ſhe became 
popular with the enemies of the favourite, and had an 
opportunity of enjoying the illicit converſe of a young 


= nobleman, whoſe: name was Mortimer, upon whom 


ſhe had placed her affections. Iſabella; with ſeveral 
malcontents, ſet out from Dort, landed upon the coaſt 
of Suffolk, where ſhe no ſooner appeared, than there 
ſeemed a general revolt in her favour. The unfor- 
tunate kingiplaced ſome-dependence upon the garriſon 
at the caſtle ef Briſtol, under the command of the 


| elder Spenſer; but the ſoldiers mutinied againſt their 


governor, and delivered him up, and the was condemn- 
ed to a moſt ignominious and barbarous death, too 
brutal to be repeated. Voung Spenſer, too, did not 
long ſurvive his father. Without any trial, the queen, 


vith a ſavage pleaſure looking on, had him led before 
an inſulting populace, and executed on a gibbet fifty 
W fect hich. f, „% Gong e e e e, 


The old king could not long eſcape the vigilance 
of his adverſaries. He was ſeized in Wales, con- 
ducted through the country, and confined in the Tower. 
Being depoſed by his parliament as unable to govern, 
a penſion was aſſigned for his ſupport, and his ſon 

1 = ns” Ip 
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Edward, a youth of beet was to ſucceed his f4. 
ther, the queen being appointed regent during his mi. 
nority. The depoſed King did not long ſurvive his 
_ captwity. He was ſent from priſon to priſon a wretch— 

ed outcaſt, and the-ſport of his inhuman keepers, where 
every poſſible indignity was practiſed againſt him, and 
at laſt murdered in a manner, the particulars of which 
are ſhocking in the extreme. Murdered anno 
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| Charatter, of Epwas RD. U. . 
1 Ir is not Lak to | imagine a a man more innocent or 
[ 


| _ offenſive than this unhappy king; nor a prince leſs 
4 fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent people 
ſubjected to his authority. He was obliged to devolve 
on others the weight of government, which he had 
neither ability, nor inclination to bear: the ſame in- 
dolence and want of penetration led him to make 
choice of miniſters and favourites which were not 
always beſt qualified for the truſt committed to them, 
The ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weakneſs, 
and complaining of it, under pretence of attaching his 
miniſters, inſulted his perſon, and invaded his autho- Wi 
rity; and the impatient populace, ignorant of the 
fource of their grievances, threw all the blame upon 
the king, and increaſed the public diſorders by their 
faction and inſolence. It was in vain to look for 

L protection from the laws, whoſe voice, always feeble 
in thoſe times, was not heard in the din of arms: 


8 N ö 
R 


„Chat could not defend the king, was leſs able to give 
Nl fhelter to any one of his people; the whole machine 
0 of government was torn in pieces with fury and vio- 
ſh a lence; and men, inſtead of complaining againſt the 
. manners of the age, and the form of their conſtitu- 
tion, which required the moſt ſteady and the molt 
= (Kilful Nah to conduct them, imputed all errors to his 
i 4 E. „ perlon 


EDWARD It. 


perſon who had the misfortune to be intruſted with 
e rcins of empire. Murdered Sept. 21, 1327. HUME. 


the rei 

Another Character of EDwARD II. 
his ſufferings for all the errors of his conduct, He 1s 
ments of his perſon, as well as in his countenance: 


the defects of his character; for he was cruel and illi- 
beral, without his valour or capacity. He had levity, 


weak princes; but the diſtinguiſhing foible of his 
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reigning favourites, to which he ſacrificed every other 
conſideration of policy and convenience, and at laſt fell 


- NOTES _ HISTORICAL, &c, 


bred a mortality among the cattle, and raiſed every 
kind of food to an enormous price. SEE 


an attempt is impraQicable, and that it were impoſ- 


creaſe of price is a neceſſary conſequence of ſcarcity 
and laws, inſtead of preventing it, only increaſe the 
evil, by cramping and reſtraining commerce. The 


the ordinance, which they had found ſo fruitleſs. Since 


on the exportation of corn, when under a certain 
| Wn | | we » | plice, 


FTuus periſhed Edward II. after having atoned by 
aid to have reſembled his father in the accompliſn- 


but in other reſpects he ſeems only to have inherited 


indolence, and irreſolution, in common with other 


character was that unaccountable paſſion for the 


a miſerable victim. SMolLLETT. 


Tur kingdom was afflicted with; a grievous famine 
during ſeveral years of this reign, Perpetual rains 
and cold weather not only deſtroyed the harveſt, but 


The parliament, in 1315, endeavoured to fix more 
moderate rates on commodities ; not ſenſible that ſuch 


ible to reduce the price of food by any other experi- 
ment than introducing plenty: for, in reality, the in- 


parliament, in conſequence, repealed the enſuing year 


this period, Jaws have wiſely paſſed, to grant a bounty 


- 
2 So 
— 
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price, for the encouragement of agriculture ; by which 
.means the farmer is certain of a market for his pro. 


duce, which ſtimulates him to induſtry, becauſe the 
ports are ſhut againſt the importation of foreign grain 


till it arrives at the price ſtipulated, when they are 
again opened to ſupply the nation. 


At this period it was uſual for princes, and the great 
nobility, to make ſettlements of their velvet beds, and 
ſilken robes, in the ſame manner as their eſtates and 
manors: a proof of the ignorance of the age in manu- 


factories; and we may reaſonably conclude in the til. 


lage of land, and that the country was not then * 
pulous. 1 


4 


6690 


V 


4 Summary of the Military Events during the Reign of 1 
.-  EDWARD-ILh EX 


. TDWARD the Third, though raiſed _, 
A. P 1327. , to the throne during the life-time of 

of his father, yet the ſovereign authority, during the | 

king's minority, was chiefly ſhared between Mortimer i 

and the queen, who took no pains to conceal her cri- 

WE minal attachment. Edward, in due time, however, 

T reſolved to ſhake off an authority, not only odious to 

the nation, but particularly reſtrictive to himſelf. This 

buſineſs required dexterity. The caſtle of Nottingham _ 

being the place of their reſidence, the precaution o. 

having the gates locked every evening, and the keys. | 

carried to the queen, were ſtrictly executed. It was 

at laſt reſolved between the king and ſome of his 

barons to attack them in their fortreſs by night, 

through a private ſubterraneous paſſage known only to 

| a few, amongſt whom was the governor, who coun- , 

| tenanced the ſcheme, by privately admitting the ba- 

rons. Mortimer was ſeized, who, not being allowed 

to make any defence, was condemned by parliament, 

and left hanging two days upon a gibbet. The queen 

was con ned for life, with a penſion of three thouſand 

pong 8 
After this event, Edward made a ſucceſsful eruption 

into Scotland, and in a battle fought at Haſledown . 

Hill, ſlaughtered about thirty thouſand Scots: our at- 

tention cannot fail of being intereſted in the recital 

of ſuch bloody engagements. Modern actions, clothed - 

and accoutred in all the horrors of new-invented mili- _ 

tary manoeuvres, and aſſiſted by fiery bolts, which ſeem 

4. e | | | 3 
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to carry certain deſtruQion, againſt whom they are ſo 


ingeniouſly hurled, do not produce this effect. 

Edward now turned his arms towards France, and 
laid claim to that crown, urging his pretenſions un- 
der his mother Iſabella, fiſter to the laſt three kings 
of France, and rightful heir to that throne. Having 
_ firſt conſulted his parliament on the propriety of the 


- undertaking, obtained their approhation, and received 


a ſupply. from them in wool, which he intended to 


| barter with the Flemings; and being attended with 


a body of Engliſh forces, he ſailed over into Flanders 


big with his intended conqueſts. Caen was taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh without mercy ; the villages 


and towns, even to Paris, ſhared the ſame fate. The 
great battle at Creſſy ſoon followed. The two armies 
were greatly diſproportionate, Philip of France being 
at the head of an hundred thouſand fighting men, 
whilſt Edward could only reckon thirty thouſand; 
notwithſtanding ſuch odds, the , Engliſh obtained a 
complete victory. Edward afterwards laid fiege to 
Calais, which was continued for twelve months with 
| y the beſieged, who were reduced by 


great obſtinacy 1 0 b 
extremity. After capitulation, the 


famine to the la 


king meditated to puniſh the obſtinacy of the townſ(- 


men, by the death of ſix of the moſt conſiderable citi- 
Zens, who bravely came forth and offered themſelves 


victims with ropes round their necks. Edward was 


_ preſerved from the diſgrace of putting them to death 
dy the interceſſion of his queen. 5 
_ Whilſt Edward was reaping victories upon the 


- continent, the Scotch, always ready to embrace a fa- 


vourable opportunity, invaded the frontiers with a nu- 
merous army, headed by David Bruce their king. 
Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon herſelf the con- 
duct of the field in perſon. Having conſtituted Lord 
Percy her general, ſhe met the Scots at Nevill's Croſs, 


near Durham, and offered them battle. Bruce was 
e e PR WY e 
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taken priſoners, and carried in triumph to London. 


armour) at Poictiers, in Which John, the king of 
France, was taken priſoner and led in triumph to 
W London. Two royal priſoners in the ſame; court, 
and at the ſame time, were. conſidered as glorious 


rizes. AF 


- Fdwant the Third died anno 1377, aged 63, and in 
the Black Prince only about one year, and whoſe death 
W the ate, being inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon, 


Odaracter of EDwWARD III. 


Tux Engliſh are apt to conſider with peculiar fond- 
neſs the hiſtory of Edward the Third, and to eſteem 

g his reign, as it was one of the longeſt, the moſt glo- 
5 rious alſo which occurs in the annals of the nation, 
The aſcendant which they began to have over France, 

* ME their rival and national enemy, makes them caſt their 
eyes on this period with great complacency, and ſanc- 
ufs every meaſure which Edward embraced for that 
8 end. But the domeſtic government is really more 
a cdmirable than his foreign victories; and England 
h enjoyed, by his prudence and vigour of adminiſtration, 
a longer interval of domeſtic. peace and tranquillity, | 
15 than ſhe had been bleſt with in any former period, or 
4 than ſhe experienced for many years after. He gained 
L- the affections of the great, and curbed their licen- 
4 tiouſneſs: he made them feel his power, without their 

1” i daring, or even being inclined to murmur at it; his" 
d affable and obliging behaviour, his munificence and 
4 generoſity, made them ſubmit with pleaſure to his do- 


Fd 


defeated, fifteen thouſand of his men cut to pieces, and | 
he himſelf, with many of his nobles and knights, were. 


A. D. 1355. Soon after a victory was gained by 
Edward the Black Prince (ſo called from wearing black 


1 
0 
25 
4 
ti 
t 8 
U 


the fifty-firſt year of his reign, having ſurvived his ſon 


W 7:ndered the king incapable to undergo the burdens of 


minion; his valour and conduct made them ſucceſsful 


his reign. 
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in moſt of their enterpriſes; and their unquiet ſpirits, 
directed againſt a public enemy, had no leiſure to 


breed diſturbances, to which they were naturally ſo 


much inclined, and which the fame of the government 
ſeemed ſo much to, authoriſe. This was the chief 
benefit which reſulted from Edward's victories and 


conqueſts. His foreign wars were, in other reſpe&s, 


neither founded in juſtice, nor directed to any very ſa- 
Jutary purpoſe. His attempt againſt the king of Scot- 


land, a minor, and a brother-in-law, and the revival of 


his grandfather's claim of ſuperiority over that king. $ 


dom, were both unreaſonable and ungenerous; and he 
allowed himſelf to be too ſoon reduced, by the glaring 


proſpects of French conqueſt, from the acquiſition of 


a point which was praCticable, and which might real. 
ly, if attained, have been of laſting utility to his coun- 
try, and to his ſucceſſors. But the glory of a conqueror 
is ſo dazzling to the vulgar, and the animoſity of na- 


tions ſo extreme, that the fruitleſs deſolation of ſo fine 


a part of Europe as France is totally diſregarded by WW 
us, and never conſidered as a blemiſh in the character 
or conduct of this prince: and, indeed, from the un- 
fortunate ſtate of human nature, it will commonly 


happen that a ſovereign of great genius, ſuch as Ed- 


ward, who uſually, finds every thing eaſy in the do- 
meſtic government, will turn himſelf towards military 


enterpriſes, where Alone he meets oppoſition, and 
chere he has full exerciſe for his induſtry and capa- 


_city.. Died 21ſt of June, aged 65, in the 5iſt year of N 


Hun. 


Aiotber Character of EDwaRD III. 


Epwanp's conſtitution had been impaired by the 
fatigues of his youth; ſo that he began to feel the in- 
firmities of old age, before they approach the common 


courſe of nature: and now he was ſeized with a ma- 


lignant fever, attended with eruptions, that ſoon put a 


poriod 


EDWARD IN. _” 


beriod to his life. When his diſtemper became ſo 
violent, that no hope of his recovery remained, all his 
ttendants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer able 
do requite their ſervices. A ee Alice, wait- 
= ing until ſhe perceived him in the agonies of death, 
Vas ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him of his rings and jewels, 

and leave him without one domeftic to Fofe his eyes, 

and do the laſt offices to his breathleſs corpſe. In this 
eplorable condition, bereft of comfort and aſſiſtance, 
W the mighty Edward lay expiring; when a prieſt, not 


t = 20 


yet loſt all perception, when he found himſelf thus 


nouncing the name of Jeſus, 


— PID 


ners of Julius; the liberality, the munificence, the 


finely ſhaped, with;e piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. 


to 


quite ſo ſayage as the reſt of his domeſtics, approached 
his bed; and, finding him ſtill breathing, began to ad- 
miniſter ſome comfort to his ſoul. Edward had not 


abandoned and forlorn, in the laſt moments of his life. 
He was juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of ſorrow an 
contrition for the errors of his conduct, and died ꝑro- 


* 
1 
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= Such was the piteous and obſcure end of Edward the 
Third, undoubtedly one of the greateſt princes that 

ever ſwayed the ſcepter of England; whether we re 5 
ſpect him as a warrior, a law-giver, a monarch, or a. 
man. He poſſeſſed all the romantic ſpirit of Alexan- * 
der; the penetration, the fortitude, the poliſhed man- 


W wiſdom of Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, 


He excelled all his contemporaries in feats of arms, 
and perſonal addreſs. Ile was courteous, affable, and 
eloquent; of a free deportment, and agreeable conver- 
lation; and had the art of :commandinFthe affection 
W of bis ſubjeds, without Teemirgits ſolicit popularity. 
= lhe love of glary was certainly the predominant paſ- 
lion of Edward, to the gratification of Which he did 
not ſeruple to-ſacrifice the feelings of humanity, the 
ives of his ſubjects, and the intereſts of his country, / 
And. nothing could have 8 2 or enabled his people 


Fl 
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to bear the load of taxes with which they were encum. 
bered in his reign, but the love and admiration of bis 
perſon, the fame of his victories, and the excellent 

laws and regulations which the en; enacted 
E * bis are and congureence. | SMGLE LETT, 


1 I 2241 _ 


© NOTES. HISTORICAL, bees” 7 
5 22 rewarded. Generous Conduct en; ee. 


| Ir i is reported of this prince, that baving « noe be- 
fore, the attack of a town promiſed the ſoldiers the. 
' plunder, one private man happened to fall. upon a 
cheſt full of money, which he immediately brought to 
the Earl of Derby, as thinking it too great for himſelf 
to keep. po poſſeſſion of. But the earl told him, that his 
pPromiſe did not depend on the greatneſs or /mallneſs of 
the ſum, and bid 35 keep it all for his own uſe. 
A. D. 1339. Edward III. aſſumes the title, 
of King of F ology he inſcription of. the great ſeal 
was altered from the Duke of Aquitain to King of 
France; and, inſtead of the former motto, he afſumed | 
that of Dien et mon Droit (God and my. right) allu- 
ding to the deſign of e his een to te. 
San of that kingdom. e —_ a lt.; 


A SINGULAR INVENTION... 8 4 hg. 


A. D. 1 330. According to many ee gun. 
powder and guns were invented this year by one 
Swartz, a German monk of Cologne, or, as ſome 
others ſay, by one Anklitzen of Fribourg, like many 
other conſiderable inventions, by mere chance; for, 
whilſt he (Swartz) was 1 a pot of nitre for 

hyſical or chemical ule, a ſpark of fire happened to 
fall into it, and made it fly up ; whereupon he made 
a compoſition of what we now call gunpowder, and 

utting it into a hollow inſtrument of braſs or iron, 
and ſetting fire to it, it made ſuch an exploſion as he 
3 EE _— 
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expected. It is ſaid, that Rager Bacon, the monk we 
have mentioned before, underſtood at leaſt the theory | 
of gunpowder, having in one of his letters obſerved, 
that out of ſulphur, ſaltpetre, and charcoal duſt; he 
could make fire to burn at what diſtance he pleaſed, 
and cauſe thunder and lightning thereby, which could. 
deſtroy cities and armies with a great noiſe. 
It is related by ſome hiſtorians, | that Edward em- 


W ſome pieces of artillery, the firſt of which had been 
made uſe of on any remarkable occaſion in Europe. 


whole art of war, and, by conſequence, many cireum- 
ſtances in the political government of Europe. But 


dered the progrefs of this new invention very flow. 


e ; The artillery firſt framed were fo clumſy, and of ſuch 
13 difficult management, that men were not immediatelx 
f- WEE ſenſible of their uſe and efficacy; and even to this day 

4 improvements have been continually making on this 
- RE furious engine, which, though it - ſeemed contrived for 

e WT the deſtruction of mankind, and the overthrow. of em- 
_ ME pires, bas, in the iſſue, rendered war much leſs bloody, 


level; conqueſts have become leſs: frequent and ta- 
pid; ſucceſs in war has been reduced nearly to be 


x BH by its enemy, either yields to its demands, or ſecures. 

7 itſelf by alliances againſt their violence and invaſions. 

or Behaviour of the King and Prince of Wales at the battle 

to 8 7 Cr). This prince was afte wards known. by. the: 
, name of the” BIG ²˙ » . £: 
4 Edward, and the prince his ſon, the morning before 


che vatile, received the ſacrament with great devotion x- 


— 


ö EDWARD. 1 fl, FFF 25 | 


ployed this new invention at the battle of Creſſy, in . 
the hear 1346, by placing in the front of his army 


This wonderful diſcovery has changed by degrees the 


the ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, ren- 


and has given great ſtability to civil ſocieties. Na- 
ons, by its means, have been breught more to a2 


a matter of calculation; and any nation, overmatched 


** : ang. 


76 ROYAL CHARACTERS, 
and their behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity of in. 
vincible courage and reſignation ; even the Prince of 
Wales's deportment, though a boy, was in all reſpects 
manly, heroic, and worthy of the great example he 
Propoſed to imitate. The body of the army which he 
conducted being attacked both in front and flank at the 
 ſametime, the earl of Warwick diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the king, deſiring him to advance to the prince; 
ſuccour. Edward, whom he found in a windmill view. 
ing the engagement, aſked with great deliberation if 
his ſon was dead, wounded, or unhorſed? and being 
anſwered in the negative, Well then,” ſaid he, go 
back and tell Warwick, that I ſhall not intermeddle 
in the fray, hut let my boy win his ſpurs by his own 
ie HE CET ng IT et er; nod 
Edward, ſeeing the victory accompliſhed, deſcended 
from the hill, and running up to the Prince of Wales, 
embraced him tenderly in ſight of the whole army, 
ſaying, © My valiant ſon, God grant you may perſe- 
«c-yere in the courſe you have ſo gloriouſly begun; you 
« have acquitted yourſelf nobly, and well are you worth 
« the kingdom that will be your inheritance,” The 
prince made no other reply than that of a profound 
obeiſance; for his modeſty and moderation were alto, 
gether ſurprizing and unexampled. The blind king 
of Bohemia, inquiring of the event of the day, was 
| told that the Engliſh made dreadful carnage ; and 
that his own ſon Charles had been dangerouſly 


_ wounded:;;—The king upon this information, com- 


manded his knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of 
the battle againſt the young warrior; accordingly four 
of his attendants, placing him in the middle, ruſhed 
into thickeſt part, and the blind king interchanged 3 
few ſtrokes with Edward; but they were ſoon parted, 
and the Bohemian, with his followers, fell in the con- 
fuſion of the battle. He wore three oſtrich feathers | 
for his creſt ; and as he acted in the capacity of a vo- 
8 1 WY : ” "Junteer, 
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ſunteer, he aſſumed the motto, of Ich Dien, Which in 
the German language ſignifies I ſerve. This device 
young Edward appropriated to himſelf, and it has been 
adopted by all ſueceeding princes of Wales. 4 
| | Gold firſt evined in England. 

In the 18th of Edward III. an act paſſed for coih- 
jog three different coins in gold, wherein it is enacted, 


Z 
Tow + 


that money ſhall be made, and exchange ordered, when 
the king ſhall pleaſe; viz. one piece of the value of 
fix ſhillings, being the weight of two ſmall florins of 


Flanders; a ſecond of half that value and weight; and 
a third of the quarter of the firſt, By andther,procla- 
mation this year, Edward ſignifies his having coined 


other gold pieces, viz. one of 68. 8d. value, which 


he names a gold noble; others of half that value, to be 


called muille noble; and a third piece to be 4 quarter of 


the firſt, or 1s. 8d. value, and to be called à ferling 


(i. e. farthing) noble. He alſo by proclarnation directs, 
that none of his ſubjects ſhall pay or receive any other 
but Engliſh gold and ſilver coins; nor ſhall they re- 


fuſe the n payment, of upwards five ſhil- 


lings value, ei | 
coins; hereby directing all perſons io his offices of ex- 


change alone, for exchanging of gold coins for ſilver 


ones, viz. ſilver pennies, hitherto: the largeſt filver 


coin of England; one penny to be paid to the king at 
the ſaid office for exchanging every noble for the like 
value in ſilver coin, and ſo in, proportion for the ſmall 


ones. Taking thus one eighth part of the yalue of all 
gald coins exchanged for ſilver ones, although he, at 


the ſame time, obliges all Ris eople to take the gold 


ones at their nominal value in their payments. Theſe 
coins were reduced the ſame year to the value of 68. 3d. 


and 1s. 6d. the weight and worth of their real value 


in bullion; a proof that they had at- firſt been over- 
W n ne n 3b DYE Wen! ; 


rated. 
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er the latter or the firſt named gold 
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to warrant it. 


coins for many years after, 


5 ROYAL CHARACTERS. 
ORDER OF THE GARTER INSTITUTED, 
Edward, that he might further promote the ſpirit of 
emulation and obedience, inſtituted the order of the 
Garter, in imitation of ſome others of the like nature, 
religious as well as military, which had been inſtituted 
in different countries in Europe. The number re. 


ceived into this order conſiſted of twenty-four perſons, 


befides the ſovereign ; and, as it has never been en- 
larged, this badge of diſtinction continues as honour- 


able as at its firſt inſtitution, and is ſtill a valuable, 
though a cheap preſent, which the prince can confer on 
his ſubjects. A vulgar ſtory prevails, that at a court 
ball, Edward's miſtreſs, ſuppoſed the counteſs of 


Saliſbury, dropt her garter; and the king taking it up, 
obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if they 
thought that he had not obtained this favour merely by 


accident : upon which he called out, Honi ſoit qui mal 
y penſe, Evil be to him that evil thinks. This origin, 
though frivolous, is not unſuitable to the manners of 
the times; and the peeuliar badge of the Garter, with 


- 
o 


e ſeemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, may ſeem 


A. D. 1 35. Award coined filver groats (called 


groſſes) and half groats, ſo named, becauſe there was 


no greater before,” and which were the largelt ſilver 


| "STRAND. 


LA 


A., D. 1853. All the highway or road between 
Called the Strand, was not then built on, but was what 
may be called a mere country road, ſeparating the city 


of London from the village of Weſtminſter, having 


however many noblemen's houſes and gardens adjoi n- 


ing to it; Which have ſince given naines to ſtreets 
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4 been the extreme feelings of the captive kings! 
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A. D. 1737. A royal priſiner condufed through the 


ſtreets of London. Humble and courteous behaviour of ; 
king and prince of Wales upon that occaſion. 5 
When the tidings of the victory of Poictiers firſt 
arrived in England, the king, inſtead of encouraging 
any demonſtrations of joy, deſired that the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury would appoint a whole week to be 
ſpent in prayer and thankſgiving, that he and the na- 
tion might not be too much intoxicated by their fuc- 
ceſs. Notwithſtanding this inſtance of his modera- 


tion and ſelf-denial, he now directed the lord- mayor to 


prepare pageants, proceſſions, and triumphal arches, -to. 
honour the pnblic entrance of his victorious ſon ; . Who 
was met in Southwark by the mayor and aldermen in 
their formalities, with one thouſand citizens on horſe- 
back. The king of France, the royal priſoner, rode 
through the ſtreets of London in a magnificent habit, 
mounted on a fine white courſer, and attended by the 
prince of Wales, on a little black horſe with ordinary 
trappings. The inhabitants vied with each other, in 


J diſplaying plate, tapeſtry, furniture, and arms offenſive 


and defenſive in their ſhops, windows, and balconies. 
The ſtreets were lined with an infinite concourſe of 
people, and the cavalcade laſted from three in the morn- 
ing till noon, when they reached Weſtminſter-hall; 
where the king ſat upon a royal throne, in expectation 


of their coming. He roſe up when John approached, 


and received him with all the courteous civility Which 
might have been expected from a prince of his eha- 
racter. Then he embraced his ſon with great tender. 
neſs, and told him, the victory did not pleaſe him ſo 
much as the modeſty with which he bore. his good for- 


2 | the moſt ſumptuous manner, and provided with an g 


apartment in the king's palace, until the Savoy could 
de fitted up for his reception. How great muſt have 
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| Great alterations in counties, from the growth of tra 


turning two knights for the ſhire, adds, „“ there ar 
not any cities or burghs, within this county, from 
4+ which any citizen or burgeſſes can, or were von 
t come, by reaſon of their inability, low, condi. 


| for any towns in Lancaſhire from this time down 1, 
king Edward IV's reign. The towns of Lancaſte 
and Preſton had been repreſented ſundry times before, 
in the reigns of king Edward I. II. and III. bu 
were now found ſo poor, that they could not find tuo 
ſubſtantial and diſcreet perfons to repreſent them, 


ſome, of: their, own proper townfmen, and not, as is 
frequent now, by ſtrangers ; neither could they pay 
the wages of ſuch, if they could have been found. . 


four hundred years, by the art of navigation improvel 


of trade, and eſtabliſhment of manufactories, the art 
oß whieh is impreved ſo as to rival, in ſome particulars 


After the intended improvements are completed, an 


Liverpool will, without doubt, be the ſecond, and. the 
moeſt com modious town in the kingdom; Mancheſter 
is one of the moſt. conſiderable towns, from its many 
excellent manufaQories, and the great ingenuity dil- 


-o the cotton manufactory, ſo as even to vie with 


| the produce of. Aſia. in. that branch, heretofore 
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andl increaſe of. commerce, inflanced in Lancaſhire, 
A. D. 1366. The ſheriff of Lancaſhire, after re. 


tion, or poverty.“ Neither do we find any return 
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For. boroughs were in thoſe days always repreſented by 


— 


What a mighty difference has the induſtry and inge. 
nuity of man produced in this county, in the ſpace of 


and: extended; the lands better cultivated; introduction 


exoel,, every nation on earth. So that Liverpool, at 
«this time, is reckoned the third commercial town in 
the kingdom, by the number and excellence of het 
mercantile ſhips, eommodious docks, harbour, &c. 


act for. which has this year (1786) paſſed the houſe; 


played of: late in the execution of the ſeveral branches 


- thougi 
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thought impracticable. Lancaſter and Preſton are both 


become conſiderable towns, the former of which ſends 


ut a great many ſhips; has ſome excellent buildſngs, 


com a beautiful white ſtone got in that neighbourhood ; 
and from which the county is at this time building a 
. bridge, which for ſize and neatneſs will have few 
WS equals in the kingdom. The inhabitants of this 
county, by their ingenuity and induſtry, have con- 
WE :cibuted not a little to the wealth of the nation. And 
WS though the land, in its natural ſtate, is not rich; yet, 
animated by a ſpirit for improvement, many commons 
have been incloſed and cultivated ; many barren tracts 
WE pave been fertilized; and, beſides the covering which 


nature yields, many hur.dred acres are again covered 


WE 44th the labour of the loom rich callicoes. 
his is the true phileſepher's ſtone, fo much ſought 
after in former ages, the diſcovery of which has been 


reſerved to Genius, when ſtudying to improve the me- 
chanic arts. Hence a pound of raw materials is con- 
verted into ſtuffs of fifty times its original value. And 


be metals too are not, indeed, tranſmuted into gold — 
hey are more: — for the labour of man has been able 
WE to work the baſer metal, by the ingenuity of art, ſo as 
to become worth many times its weight in gold.“ 


There is a certain inion in an horizontal motioned watch, 


of ſuch exquiſite workmanſhip; that its value is worch its 


weight of the moſt precious diamond. And fix ſteel wire 
ſprings for watch pendulums, weighing only one grainy and 
which are uſually ſold for ys. 6d. each, or al. 5s. —wWhilſt a 


2 | grain of gold is only worth two-pence.- So that ſteel may be | 


lende red three hundred times dearer than ſtandard gold, weight 
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the kingdom with blood. | „ 

The unfortunate king, after being depoſed, was 

| impriſoned in Pontrefact caſtle in Yorkſhire, where it 

3 ſaid he was ſtarved to death, in the 34th year of his | 
age and 23d of his reign. A, D. 1399. 5 5 
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Summary of the Military Events during the Reign of 


NIcnhARD II. 


A D737. RE Nerat an gran 


father Edward the Third, at the 


age of eleven. The principal events of this reign are 


the civil commotions at home, one of which was an in. 
ſurrection of the common people to reſiſt the collectingof 


an odious tax which had been let out to tax gatherers, 


and who levied the money with rigour. The firſt diſorder 
began at a village in Eſſex. The tax gatherers came 


0 a blackſmith's ſhop and demanded payment for his 
daughter, whom. the blackſmith aſſerted to be under age. 
The collector attempted to ſatisfy himſelf in a very 

indecent manner... 3 


4 . 


inſurrection through the whole kingdom, at the head of 


which was the earl of Hereford, (afterwards by the 
death of his father, the duke of Lancaſter), The un.: 


fortunate king was made priſoner, and led through the 
kingdom on a ſorry nag, amidſt the taunts of his ſub- 


_ Jes, Thus humiliated, the wretched monarch ſigned 


a deed by which he renounced his crown to his con- 
queror, upon which he was ſolemnly depoſed, and 


Lancaſter elected in his ſtead, by the title of Henry IV. 
Thus began the conteſt between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter ; which, for ſeveral years after, deluged 
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Character RIchARD II. 


Ar the writers who have tranſmitted to us the hiſ- 
ory of Richard, compoſed their works turing the 
eeign of the Lancaſtrian princes ; and candour requires 
that we ſhould not give entire credit to the reproaches 
BE .}ich have been thrown upon his memory. But after 
Z making all proper abatements, he ſtill appears to have 
been a weak prince, andunfit for government; leſs for 
WS want of natural parts and capacity, than of ſolid judge- 


A went and four education. He was violent in temper, 
W profuſe in his expences, fond of idle ſhow and magni- 


bcence, devoted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſure ; 
WS paions, all of them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a pru- 


r dem oeconomy, and conſequently dangerous in a li- 
2 5 mited and mixed government. Had he poſſeſſed the 
» WE cnts of gaining, and, till more, of overawing his 
. WT 2eat barons, he might have eſcaped all the misfortunes 


ol his reign, and been allowed to carry much further his 


5 E | oppretlions over his people, if he really was guilty of any, 


W without their daring to rebel, or even mutmur, againſt 


um. But when the grandees were tempted, by his want 
o prudence and rigour to reſiſt his authority, and execute 
e e molt violent enterprizes upon him, he was naturally | 
. edi to ſeck for an opportunity of retal ation; juſtice vas 
e nesledded; the lives of the chief nobility facrificed ; 


and all: theſe evils ſeem to have proceeded more from a 
ſceuled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than 
from the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſities of the 
WE king's ſituation. The manners, indeed, of the age 

Wy crc the chief ſources of ſuch violence; laws which 

ich were feebly executed in peaceable times, loſt all 
beir authority in public convulſions. Both parties 
wg cre alike guilty; or, if any difference may be re- 
Wy Marked between them, we ſhall find the authority of 
be crown, being more legal; was commonly carried 
We hen it prevailed to leſs defperate extremities- than 
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Anotber Character of RiouarD IT. 


Svoen was the laſt concluſion of Richard II. a weak, 
vain, frivolous, inconſtant prinee, without weight to 
balance the ſcales of government, without diſcern. 
ment to chooſe a good miniſtry; without virtue to op- 
Poſe the meaſures, or advice, of evil ceunfellors, even 
where they happened to claſh with his own principles 
d opinion. He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to 
oſtentation, and not more apt to give up his reaſon to 
the ſuggeſtion: of fycophants, and vicious miniſters, 
than to ſacrifice thoſe miniſters to his ſafety... He was 
idle, profuſe, and profiigate ; and, though brave by 
ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous, and irrefolute, His 
pride and refentment prompted: him to» cruelty. and: 
breach of faith; while his neceſſities obliged him to 
fleece his people, and degrade the dignity of his cha- 
racter and ſituation ; though we find none of his cha- 
rities on record, all his hiſtozians agree, that he ex- 
_ celled all his predeceſſors in ſtate of hoſpitality, and 
fed a thouſand every day from his kitchen, 
SHOE gp by got pe aye a es SMOLLE TT. 
NOTES HISTORICAL, & c. 
The famous, but odious, poll taæ laid, 
3 and itt cem nns 
Richard, being extravagant to exceſs, even whilſt 


engaged in an expenſive war with France and Scotland, 


- demanded of his Parliament 160, 00l. for paying his 
bts. The Houfe of Commons requeſted with the 
Lords to confult apart, to moderate this demand. The 
lords gave their opinion of four groats per head, by 
way of poll-tax, on all but beggars. After much de- 
bate, the Commons prepoſed 100, oool. provided the 
clergy, who were poſſeſſed of one third part of the 
lands, would raiſe 50,000: marks in part thereof; and 
the-laity would pay the other two thirds, or GX 
We. 1 marks 
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marks. But the clergy refuſed. to be ut but, ag 
was cuſtomary, by their own convocation. Therefore 
the lords and commons agreed on three groats per head, 
males and females of the age of fifteen years, and up- 
wards ; the ſufficient ople of towns to contribute to 
the aſſiſtance of the fu fficient: ſo that none ſhould. bg 
bound to pay more than ſixty groats for himſelf and his 


family. The indecent manner of collecting this tax, 


in ſome places, occaſioned the well-known rebellion of 
Jack Straw and Wat Tyler; which aroſe to ſuch a 
pitch, that the Hong ©: citizens of London, greatly 
alarmed, headed by Walworth, the lord-mayor, and 
ſeconded by the gallant Philpot, armed themſelves in 
defence of their ſovereign. _ * 
« A meſlage being ſent to Tyler, offering him and 
his people the ſame charters which had ſatisfied the 
„ men of Eſſex; this ſavage plebeian being fluſhed 
« with blood, and intoxicated with his power and ſuo- 

« ceſs, had formed the deſign of murdering the king 
* and all his nobles, and erecting a deſpotiſm on the 
„ ruins of the conſtitution: he, therefore, made no 
* other reply to the king's meſſenger, but that he 
« would conſent to a peace, provided he liked the 
terms; and three ſucceſſive charters were ſent him, 

« and rejeQed in the compaſs of a few hours, At 
„length, Richard riding towards Smithfield, invited 
him to a conference, that he might know and re- 
move his objections: when he began to move to- 
wards that place with followers, but ſo ſtowly, that 
Sir John Newton, who delivered the meſſage, told 
him, the king was waiting for him, and deſired he 
would mend his pace: but this proud and new- 
created tyrant took umbrage at this freedom, and 
replied, he would move as he himſelf ſhould think 

proper. When he approached the king, he did not 
offer to alight ; and Sir John Newton blaming the 
1 N of his behaviour; 11 Tyler drew his dagger 
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to ſtab him. Newton drew his weapon in his own 
defence, the king interpolmg. Tyler, notwith. 
ſtanding all his inſolence and brutality, ſeemed dif. 
concerted by the preſence of his ſovereign. Yet, 
in all probability, his intention was to have plunged 


the dagger into Richard's heart: he ey'd the prince 


with a gloomy aſpect; his hands began to ſhake; 
and his countenance denoted diſtraction. His de. 


mands were fo extravagant, and made in ſuch an 


unconneCted phraſe, that Richard neither underſtood 


his meaning, nor would he give his affent to the 
propoſals, The intentions of both were to amuſe 
each other: for Tyler expected a reinforcement next 


day from Herefordſhire; and the king knew that 


Sir Robert Knolles was on his march, at the head 


of a thouſand veterans, coming to his afliſtance : 


nevertheleſs, this plebeian could not brook a refuſal ; 


and thinking, perhaps, this was the proper op- 
portunity to ſtrike the blow he had meditated, he 
lifted up his dagger, as if he intended to plunge it 


into the breaſt of his ſovereign; when Walworth, 


perceiving his drift, rode up, and ſtunned him with 


a blow of his mace : Philpot finiſhed his fate, by 


thruſting his ſword through the ruffian's body, ſo 
that he fell dead from his horſe. His followers, 


« ſeeing him drop, exclaimed, Our captain is ſlain; 
«- let us revenge his death; and bent their bows for 
46 
-0 
66 


that purpoſe : but the king, though not quite fix+ 
teen years of age, rode up to them with admirable 


courage and preſence of mind, ſaying, What 


would you have, my lieges? Give yourſelves no con- 
cern about the death of that traitor. I am your 
captain; follow me, and I will grant you all your 


reaſonable deſires.” They were ſo confounded at 


the death of their leader, and the magnanimity of 
their prince, that they durſt not venture to let fly 


their arrows; but followed him as it wete mechani- 
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« cally into the fields of Iſlington. Before they ' 


Could recollect themſelves, Sir Robert Knolles ap» 


« peared with his band of veterans, and ſome thou- 
« ſands of Londoners, who took to their arms under 


N % Walworth, immediately after the death of Tyler. 


«« The ſight of theſe troops completed the dejeftion of 
« the inſurgents ; and the king offering them a general 


3 pardon, and the ſame kind of charter he had al- 
3 ready granted to their companions, they fell down 


on their knees, and ſubmitted 
Chielly SMOLLETT' 8 account abridged, 


 STOWE s ACCOUNT or WALWORTH. 


- The fiſhmongers, men ignorant of their antiquities, 
are not able to ſay aught of Sir William Walworth 
'the glory of their company) more than he ſlew Jack 


* Nurse, which is a mere fable; for the ſaid Jack Straw 
vas, after the overthrow of the rebels, taken, and, 
W by the judgment of the mayor, ceheaded ; whoſe bon- 


eon, at the gallows, is extant in my annals; ; where 
alſo is ſet down the moſt valiant and praiſe-worthy 


; actions of Sir William Walworth, againſt the prin- 


cipal rebel, Mat Tyler ; as, in reproof of Walworth's 
monument in St. Michael's church, I have withed to 
be reformed there, as in other places. 1 85 
The dagger in the city feal, vulgarly e the 
dagger of William Walworth, added to the arms of 
the city for this valorous act, being the /word of Paul, 
which, with the figures of Peter, Paul, and. ber 
Virgin Mary, conſtitute their arms, and which 9 
nion probably aroſe from a new ſeal being ſtruek in ; 
Walworth's mayoralty, 1380, the old one being ſmall, | 
As and uncomely, for the honour A 
Survey of E. 
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PLAYING: CARDS; 


A. D. 1391. Playing cards are ſaid to -Kave been 
invented about this time in France, for the diverſion of 
king Charles VI. who had fallen into a melancholy 
diſpoſition, Fhis ſeemingly trifling invention has ſince 
become a' conſiderable article in commerce, and the 
duty upon them has brought in no ſmall revenue to the 
ſtate, Whatever that may be, their general intro. 
duction amongſt all ranks and conditions can have no 
good influence in their effects upon the morals of the 
people. But yet it is wonderful, that in this age of 
refinement and general improvemen*,-cards only ſhould 
have remained, for ſuch a length of time, in the ſame 
ſtate they were originally invented; and,, notwith- 
ſtanding they are capable of ſo great variety, there has 
not been ſo much as one new game upon them intro- 
duced; nor have the arts of painting or engraving. 
made che leaſt alteration upon the court, but uncouthly 
figures; which {till have the addreſs to-exact attention = 
and admiration from both the ſexes.” 1 w 
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| His corpſe to be clothed in · velvet or ſatin; and to 
de interred with a gilded crown: ant ſeepter, and on 
his finger a ring wich a e ſtone of twenty marks 
value. 
e bequeaths to every Catholic (6 e. Chriſtian) 
king, a gold cup of 4501. value, . 
Six thouſand marks to be ſet apart ſod his funeral bu 
(equal to 15,000 marks of our modern money) .and 3 
equal to 20,000l, in compariſon of the rates of living 
then, being about as five to one as cheap as at preſent, 
and 10,000 marks for rewarding ſuch of his ſervants 
as are not yet provided for ſufficiently, 
Too his nephew the duke of Surrey, 10,000]. Te 
= the duke of Exeter, 3000 marks, To the cat] x 
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g | Wiltſhire, 2000 marks. To his kinſman the duke of 


Albemarle, (blank). marks, Theſe and ſome others 


4 he appoints his executors, to each of whom, as ſuch, 
he bequeaths a gold cup of 20l. value. 5 


For all which legacies, and for certain charities 


therein named, he had ſet apart 91, ooo marke, which 
were lodged in certain hands therein . 


crown jewels, he leaves to his ſucceſſor on the throne. 


5 As for his gold diadem ſet with gems, and all the 


= N.B. From the above extracts it ſhould appear, 


that Richard was not that ““ idle, profuſe, and profligate 
ce prince, and profuſe in his. expences, —as given in 


W the character of him; or how could he fave and ſet 
5 | apart ſuch a ſum as 91, O00 marks, to diſcharge the le. 


gacies and charities, as above bequeathed :“ Fond of 


how and magnificence,” may be granted; ſince, 


| When he made his will, he ordered, that if he ſhould 
die abroad, periſh by ſea, or by any accident, ſo that 


3 his body might not be found, his effigy, with all the 


inſignia of royalty, ſhould be-depoſited in the ſame mo- 


nument which he had cauſed to be erected to perpetuate 
the memory of his favourite queen. he ED 


Dart aſcribes the honour of this interment, in the 


: manner the will directs, to Henry V. who cauſed his 


remains (which had been embalmed by Henry IV. his 
ſucceſſor, and, ſome ſay, his murderer, and lodged at 
Abbots Langley in Herefordſhire,) to be brought from 
thence in royal pomp, and depoſited with his favourite 
queen, But mark the conſequence of mortal pride, 


WE diſplayed in all the ſplendour of royal pomp and mag- 


nificence,—how, in a few' ycars, all this becomes 
«© avain ſhew;” for, | „ 


The tomb of Richard II. has been long ſtripped of 


all its emblems, and there remain now only the effigies 


of the king and queen, on a table of braſs, in which 
the holes are to be ſeen, where probably the lions, 
leopards, and other ornaments were fixed. At the 

nds oe LY b = etre 
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extremity of the braſs table, proje&ing beyond the 
feet of the effigies, there appears an iron bolt, which 
the guides ſay formerly connected the eagles of the 
monument; but which, being of brafs, has been 
carried away by pilferers, for the ſake of the metal. 
The baſe of the monument, on which the braſs table is 
placed, is ſo mouldered away and defaced, that nothing 
can now be diſtinguiſhed, but the veſtigies of niches, 

in which were placed the Wage of ſaints, after the 
manner of the times, | Gent. 16 Nov. x78 5. 


HENRY iv. 


Z Summary of the Military Events during the Reign 
* | | 8 of HENRY IV. 1 | 


', ___ T TENRY IV. the grandſon of Ed- 
A. PD. 1399. EJ ward III. ſucceeded Richard II. 
= An uſurped throne is not uſually a ſeat of eaſe, 
Henry ſoon found that his was not one whereupon he 
could repoſe with tranquillity. © 
1403. The duke of Northumberland, a powerful 
but diſcontented chief, with his ſon earl Percy, known by 
che name of Hotſpur, aided by Glendower excited an 
inſurrection, and met Henry at Saliſbury, each army 
WE conſiſting of about 12,000 men. An obſtinate battle 
vas fought, where it is ſaid a great number of men 
and perſons of diſtinction were ſlain, amongſt whom 
vas earl Percy, and whoſe death decided the victory in 
WE favour of Henry, who died at Weſtminſter in the 46th 
ear of his age, and'14th of his reign, A. D. 1413; 
vwho had been ſubject to fits, which bereaved him By 
the time of 'hisfentes, ont TT N 
Character of HENRY IV. 
Tax great popularity, which Henry enjoyed before 
be attained the crow, and which had ſo much aided 
him in the acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt many 
ears before the end of his reign ; and he governed the 
people more by terror than affection, more by his own | 
policy than their ſenſe of duty and allegiance, When 
nen came to reflect in cold blood on the crimes which 
led him to the throne, and the rebellion againſt his 
prince; the depoſition of a lawful king, guilty ſome- 
aemes of oppreſſion, but more frequently of impru- 
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dences ; the excluſion of the true heir; the murder d 
his ſovereign and near relation; theſe were ſuch en. 
mities, as drew on him the hatred of his ſubjed;, 
ſanctified all the rebellions againſt him, and made the 
executions, though not remarkably ſevere, which he 

found neceſſary for the maintenance of his authority, 
| appear cruel as well as iniquitous to his people, Ye, 

l without pretending to apologize for theſe crimes, which 
jk mult ever be held in deteſtation, it may be remarkable 

that he was inſenſibly led into this blameable condug, 

by a train of incidents which few men. poſſeſs virtue 
enough to withſtand. The injuſtice with which hö 

\ predeceſſor had treated him, in firit condemning hin 
to baniſhment, and then deſpoiling him of his pati. 
mony, made him naturally think of revenge, and «f 
recovering his loſt rights; the headſtrong zeal of th; 
people hurried him into the throne, the care of his own 
ſecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper; 

and the ſteps have always been ſo few between the 

| Priſons of princes and their graves, that we need not 
wonder that Richard's fate was no exception to the ge. 
neral rule. All theſe conſiderations made the king! 
ſituation, if he retained any ſenſe of virtue, very much 

to be lamented; and the inquietudes with which he 
poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, and the remorſes by 
Which, it is ſaid, he was continually haunted, rendered 
Mm him an obje& of our pity, even-when feated upon the 
_ throne, Put it muſt be owned, that his prudence, vi- 
gilance, and forclight, in maintaining his power, were 
admirable; his command of temper remarkable; his 
courage, both military and political, without blemiſh: 
|] and he poſſeſſed many qualities, which fitted him for 
dis high ſtation, and which rendered his uſürpation of 
tit, though pernicious in after-times, rather falutary 
during his own reign,. to the Engliſh nation. Died 


1413. Aged 43. Ha. 
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HENRY iv. 
Another Charafter of HexRY FE! ; 5 
HENRY IV. Was of A middle ſtature, well- propor- 1 


93 


oned, and perfect in all the exerciſes of arms and 


. 8 


hivalry : his countenance was ſevere, rather than ſe- 


rene, and his diſpoſition, ſour, ſullen, and reſerved ; 


he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and 
penetration ; Was naturally imperious, though he 
bridled his temper with a great deal of caution ; ſu- 
Y perſtitious, though without the, leaſt tincture of virtue 
WT and true religion; and meanly parſimonious, though 
WS juſtly cenſured for want of ceconomy and ill-judged 
WT profuſion. He was tame from caution, humble from 
fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious from indigence. 
He roſe to the throne by perfidy and treaſon ; and eſta- 
WE bliſhed his authority in the blood of his ſubjects, and 
died a penitent for his ſins, becauſe he could no longer 
enjoy the fruits of his tranſgreflions, SMOLLETT, | 


WT 2 few general remarks may not be amiſs. 


' NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. 


As we are now entering upon the fifteenth century, 


ARTS» 


The noble art of printing was not only invented in 


W his century, but greatly perſeQed, and which nearly. 
WT coincided in point of time, with that moſt uſeful in- 


3 vention, rag paper. 


Though 1 has thrown 
much light on every other ſubject, its own origin re- 
mains in ſome degree ef obſcurity. The invention, 


WE however, is generally aſcribed to one Coſter of Haer- 


dem, who.printed ſeveral books with wooden types tyed 
together with threads, about the year 143. N 
The introduction of printing into this kingdom 


We {cms unanimouſly aſcribed to William Caxton, 


mercer and citizen of London; a modeſt, worthy, 
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and induſtrious man, an hiſtorian and tranſlator of many 
books out of French into Engliſh. 

Caxton, it ſeems, went to Holland, and enticed over 
one Corſellis, an under wotkman, who late one night 
ſtole from his fellows, in diſguiſe, into a veſſel prepared 
before for that purpoſe.” It was not thought prudent to 
ſet him to work at London ; but Corſellis was Carried 
with a guard to Oxon, which guard conſtantly watched, 
to prevent him from any poſſible eſcape, till he had 
made good his promiſe of teaching how to print 80 
that at! Oxford printing was firſt ſet up in England, 
which was, at leaſt, ten years beſore there vas any 
printing preſs, or printer, in Europe, except at Haer- 
1 5 lem and Mentz, Where alſo it was but new-born. 
Mees man's Origin of Pri nting, 


"Canton was s greatly puzzled (ſuch was the ignorance 
of the age, and the ſtate of the language) to render 
his tranſlations uſeful and intelligible: “ Some gen- 
« tlemen,” ſays he, © have blamed me, ſaying, that 
c in my tranſlations, I had over curious termes, which 
e could not be underſtande by commyn people, and 
e defired me to uſe olde and homely termes in my 
cc tranflacyons ; and fayne wolde I ſatisfy every man. 
«© But ſom honeſt and grete clerkes have been wyth 
c me, and delired me to wryte the moſt curyous terines 
© that I coulde finde. And thus between playne, rude, 
6 and curyous, I ſtand abaſh'd.” 
N. B. How difficult to ſuit the taſte of every read- i 
.er's palate! 
| The ſcience of Aigedi, and the knowledge of 
keeping mercantile accounts by double entry, known 
commonly by the name of Italian book-keeping, were 
introduced in this century, 
Painting on glaſs, in oil-colours, the uſe of hops in 

malt liquors, were introduced. Cities and towns in- 
creaſed, wealth flowed in, from the improved ſtate of 


| eommerce and, near this cloſe of this century, the 
V hole 


aff 


HENRY, 1 W or 


whole 2 coaſt of North America was explored 
by by the Engliſh. | 


(MANNER, OF LL VING, 


In this age, it was the cuſtom in great families to 
have four meals a day, viz. breakfaſts, dinners, ſu 
3 pers, and /iveries, which laſt were'akind of ſmall 128 
in their own rooms, immediately before going to reſt. 


the morning, dinner at ten o clock, ſupper at four in 
the afternoon, and their liveries about Nine, the hour 
of retiring to ſleep. The uſual breakfaſt of an earl 
and his. counteſs, on Sundays, Tueſdays, Thurſdays, . 
and Saturdays, in the holy. faſt of Lent, was, © firſt, 
%a loaf of, bread, on trenchers, two manchetts, a 
« a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of 
« ſalt- fiſn, fix baconed herrings, four white herrings, 
« or a diſh. of ſproits.” —Their breakfaſt, on fleſh 
days, was, e firſt, a loaf of bread on trenchers, two 
„ manchetts, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half 
« a chine of mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled.“ 
The /iveries for the lord and lady were, two man- 
« chetts, a loaf of houſhold bread, a gallon of beer, and - 
< aquart of wine.“ The wine was warmed and mixed 
with Pie N 


7 % 


The time of breakfaſting , was uſually about ſeven in 


„ 


4 en „ the M * Events Airing the 1 
Wy |: Henry V V. 


8 TENRY 77 ect bis father 

A. D. 1413. Henr 'y IV. who in order to divert 
the attention of his people from ſome religious opini. 
ons which prevailed and made diſturbance in his dun 
kingdom, and taking advantage of the troubles in 
which, France was at that time engaged, aſſembled a 
great fleet and army at Southampton, invaded France, 
and took Harfleur aſter à long ſiege. In his march 
from Harfleur. to Calais, he was met by the dauphin 
with a ſuperior army. Henry, animated by the re- 
membrance of the victories obtained by his anceſtor at 
Creſſy and Poictiers, determined not to yield dil. 
| honourably to number. This army too entertained an | 
high ſenſe of their own ſuperior valour, in contemning 
their enemy, and eagerly wiſhed to engage. There's 
2 curious ſaying on record, which may be offered in 
proof one David Gam, a Welfh captain, who being 
ſent to reconnoitre the enemy, on his return obſerved, 
& That thers was number enough to be killed, enough 1 

« be taken priſoners, and enough to run away, 

Obr celebrated poet Shakeſpeare has penned that fa- 
mous ſpeech for Henry, to his foldiers, previous to the 


engagement, in this celebrated battle of h 
| e 


Mp WESTMORELAND. 


0. that we now had here 


But one ten thouſand of thoſe men in a England, | 
That do no work to-day! , 
| KING 


The event was i to FR Engliſh monarch, 
[It is laid that no leſs than one hundred thouſand men 


wer 5 


KING HENRY. 
| What” 8 he, that wiſnes ſo? | 

My couſin Weſtmoreland ? No, my fair couſin, 

If we are marked to die, we are enow 

To do our country lots; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater ſhare of honour, _ 

God's will! I pray thee, wiſh not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt ; 

It yerns me not, if men my garments wear, 

Such outward things dwell not in my deſires ; | 

But if it be a fin to covet honour, 

Jam the moſt offending ſoul alive. 

No, faith, my lord, wiſh not a man from England: 
God's peace! I would not loſe ſo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would ſhare from me, 

Vor the beſt hopes I have. Don't wiſh one more; 

\ Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, through my hoſt, 
That be, who hath no ſtomach to this fight, | 
Let him depart: his paſſport ſhall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company, 

That fears his fellowſhip to die with us. 

This day is call'd the feaſt of Criſpian. 

He that out- lives this day, and comes ſafe home, 

Will ſtand a tip-toe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouze him at the name of Criſpian ; 

He that ſhall lve this day, and ſee old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaſt his neighbours, 

And ſay, to-morrow is Saint Crifpian ; 

Then will he ſtrip his fleeve, and ſhew his ſcars. 

Old men forget; yet ſhall not all forget, 

ut they'll remember, with advantage, 

What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 

Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and e San and Glo'ſter, 
| F 
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were killed on the ſpot and fourteen thoukod taken 
priſoners ; whereas the number of the Engliſh, who 
were {lain were inconſiderable. The confequence of 
this decilive blow, and the imbecile ſtate into which 
Charles had fallen, was, that Henry cauſed himſelf to 
be elected heir (on certain conditions) to the crown 
of France; but that Charles ſhould enjoy the title at 
dignity for life; and that France and England should 


for ever be united under one king, but each ſhould (lil 


retain their reſpective laws and privileges. Henry 
- ied his reſidence in Paris, and while Charles had but 
a ſmall court, that of Henry's was magnificent ; on 
Whitſunday the two kings and their two queens, with 
crowns on their heads, dined together in public. 
Henry now having reached the pinnacle of glory, 
Was ſeized with a fiſtula; a diſorder which from unſbil- 
fulneſs of the ſurgeon of thoſe times proved mortal, 
in the 34th year ny his we and 10 of his _ 
A. D. 4422. 5 


cee, 5 Hear . 


eite prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues; .and, 
if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or 
; rank it, as the vulgar do, MOOS his Anden they w were 


Be in their flowing cups frethly 33 
= 'This ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon, x 
And Criſpin Criſpian ſhall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
For we in it ſhall be remembered; ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of br others ; E 
For he to- day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er ſo vile, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition, | 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, | 
Shall think themſelves accurſed, they were not here; 5 
Aud hold their manhoods cheap, while any ſpeaks, 
I hat 1 with us has t. Criſpian' s day, bi 
| _ unſtained 


unſtained by any ntdecabic ds, his inter 
appeared equally in the cabinet and in the field: the 


boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs remarkable than 
his perſonal valour in conducting them. He had the 


talent of attaching his friends by affability, and gain- | 


ing his enemies by addreſs and clemency.. 
The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his character, 
ſtill more by that of his victories, were reconciled to 


the defects of his title. The French almoſt forgot 
he was an enemy; and his care of maintaining Bee 
tice in his civil adminiſtration, and preſerving diſci- 
pline 1 in his armies, made ſome amends to both nations. 
tor the calamities inſeparable from thoſe wars in which 


his ſhort reign was almoſt occupied. That he could 


forgive the earl of Marche, who had a better right to 
the throne than himſelf, is a ſure proof of his magna- 
nimity z and that the earl relied ſo on his friendſhip, 
is no leſs a proof of his citabliſhed character for can- 
dour and ſincerity. 
There remain, in hiſtory, few e of ſuch 
mutual truſt; and ſtill fewer, where neither found 


reaſon to repent it. 


The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as 
lis deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was ſome- 
hat. above the middle ſize; his countenance beautiful, | 
his limbs genteel and lender, but full of vigour ; and 
he excelled in all warlike and manly exerciſes. 
Died Ziſt Auguſt, 14223 in che year of his age 34; 


of his reign, the 10th. | Home, 


| Another Chara&ter of Henzy v. e akon: 7 


 Hrwxry was tall and ſlender, with; a x long neck, and” 
engaging aſpect, and limbs of the moſt elegant turn. 


He excelled 55 the youth of that age, in agility, and 


the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, laborious, 


and more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and fa- 


sue, than any individual in his army. His valour 
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H was ſuch, a8 no danger could ſtartle, and no difficulty 
oppoſe; nor was his policy inferior to his courage. 

q He managed the diſſenſions, among his enemies, 
| 4s with ſuch addreſs, as ſpoke him conſummate, in the 


1 arts of the cabinet. He fomented their jealouſy, and 
| converted their mutual reſentment to his own advan- 
tage. 


Henry poſſeſſed a fel. taugt genius, that blized out 
at once, without the aid of inſtruction and experience; 
anda fund of natural fagacity, that made ample amends 

for all theſe defects. He was chaſte, temperate, mo- 
derate, and devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his admini. 
1 ſtration, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of his 
= army; upon which he knew his glory and ſucceſs, in 
| | a great meaſure, depended, In a word, it muſt be 
| owned, he was without an equal in the arts of war, 
F / policy, and government. But we cannot be fo far daz 
Aled with his great qualities, as to overlook the defects 
in his character. His pride and imperious temper loſt 
him the hearts of the Previch! nobility,” and frequently 
fell out into outrage and abuſe; as at the ſiege of 
Melun, When he treated the Marechal I'Ifle d' Adam 
with the utmoſt indignity, although that nobleman had 
given him no other offence, than that. of coming into 


rr A 


If his preſence 3 in Plain decent apparel,  SMOLLETT. 
| |: 7 1 Chaz after of Henan further 0 ated fron 


1 Tuts Hoary i is the fected prince, whom Shake 

ſpeare has introduced as a character, and aſſociate in 
the merry pranks of Falſtaff, in two of his hiſtorical 
plays. The following extract may ſhew, how cloſely | 

| the poet and hiſtorian have adhered in delineation of 
his character, ; 

1 Henry broke out into extravagancies of every kind: 
and the riot of pleaſ ure, the frolic of debauchery, the 

QUITASE of wine, filled the vacancies of a mind better 

adapted 


= 


r. 202. 


adapted to the purſuits of ambition, than the cares of 
government. 'The courſe of his life threw him among 
companions, whoſe. diſorders, if accompanied with 
fpirit and humour, he feconded and indulged ; and he 
was detected in many ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes 
appeared totally unworthy of his rank and ſtation. + | 

Thete even remains a tradition, that, when, heated 
with jollity, he ſcrupled not to accompany his riotous 
allociates in attacking paſſengers in the ſtreets and high- 
ways, and deſpoiling them of their goods: and he 
found an arauſement in the incidents, Which the terror 
and regret of theſe people produced on ſuch occaſions. 
Among his many frolics, there were obſerved many 
gleams of generoſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, break - 
ing continually through the cloud, which a wild con- 
duct threw over his character, that the nation in ge- 
neral hoped for an amendment; and they aſcribed all 
theſe weeds, which ſhot up in that rich foil, to the 
want of proper culture and attention in the king and 
his miniſters... There paſſed an event, which encour- 
aged theſe agreeable views, and gave much occaſion for 

favourable reflections, to all men of ſenſe and candour. 
A riotous companion of the prince's had been in- 
dicted before (Gaſcoigne) the chief juſtice, for ſome 
diſorder; and Henry was not aſhamed to appear at the 
bar with the criminal, in order to give him counte- 
nance and protection. Finding that his preſence had 
not over-awed the chief juſtice, he proceeded to inſult 
the magiſtrate on the tribunal; but Gaſcoigne, mind» 


ful of his character which he then bore, and the ma- 


jeſty of the ſovereign, and the laws, ordered the prince 
to be carried to priſon for his rude behaviour. The 
ſpectators were agreeably diſappointed, when they ſaw 
the heir of the erown ſubmit peaceably to this ſentence, 
and make reparation for his error, by acknowledging 
it, and check its impetuous nature in the midſt of its 
extravagant career. „ 1 
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The memory of this incident, and many otherg of 


the like nature, rendered the future proſpect of his 


reign no wiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and increaſed 
the joy which the death of ſo unpopular a prince az 
the late king naturally occaſioned. The firſt ſteps 


taken by the young king, confirmed all thoſe prepot 


ſeſſions entertained in his favour. 
He called together his former companions, ac- 
quainted them with his intended reformation, exhortini 


them to imitate his example; but ſtriftly inhibited 


them, till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in 
this particular, to appear any more in his preſence, 
and he thus diſmiſſed them with liberal preſents, - The 
wiſe miniſters of his father, who had checked his 
riots, found that they had unknowingly been paying 


the higheſt court to him; aud were received with all 
the marks of confidence and favour. The chief juſ. 
tice himfelf, who trembled to approach the royal 
preſence, met with praiſes, inſtead of reproaches for 
His paſt conduct, and was exhorted to perfevere in the 


ſame rigorous and impartial execution of the laws. 
The ſurprize of thoſe who expected an oppoſite beha- 
viour augmented their fatisfaction, and the character 


of the young king appeared brighter, than if it had 
never been ſhaded with errors. 
N. B. Who would not wiſh to kan vien the for- 
giving and repenting c , to have ſhared his praiſes, 
and enjoyed his feelings ?—To obtain fuch Footy 


We e muſt e fuch en bear ance. 
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NOTES HISTORICAL, &c, 
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| DEATH « or HENRY V.—AND REMARKS. 
A. D. 1422. In this year died the brave Henry V. 


act a time when his conqueſts and influence in France 
Save bim a reaſonable and near prefer of gainins 
that 


. 


3 


— = 
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that wonarchy. The parliament of England, eſpe- 5 
cially the Houſe of Commons, at that time, took ſome _ 


eps for ſupporting the independency of this kingdom, 


upon the contingency of that event, though very far. . 


irom fully anſwering that end; ſince nothing was more 
probable than that, had an Englith king entirely ſub- 


ied France, his conſtant reſidence would have been 


in that kingdom, not only on account of its being the 
iner country of the two, but for political conſiderations 
which would have had great weight ; and, particularly, 
as the king's reſidence there would have been abſolutely 
neceſſary to have retained the people in due ſubjeQion. 
England would, therefore, (in that event) have become 
2 mere province of- France, than which nothing could 


have been more diſagreeable or diſadvantageous to this 


nation, both as reſpecting their commerce and opu- 


lence, their liberty and independence. How brilliant 


ſoever, therefore, . hiſtorians have repreſented the con- 


queſts of Edward III. and Henry V. in France; the 


death of the latter, at this time, and the expulſion of 
the Engliſh from France in the ſucceeding feeble reign 


of his ſon, were rather bleſſings than misfortunes to. 


England, VVV : WT 
The eity of Calais alone was an annual expence to 


the crown of 19,1191. that is, above one-third of the 
common charge of government in the time of peace. 
This fortreſs was of no uſe to the defence of England, 
and only gave to this kingdom an inlet to annoy 


France. 


If commerce could be carried on without territory; 


And why ſhould it not? The natural order of things 
does not ſeem to require poſſeſſion of country to the 


purpoſe of traffic ;—and it is hoped, in this liberal age, 


which juſtly boaſts ſuch expanded ſentiments and hu- 


mane principles, that men in authority will, in due. 


leaſon, think better on this ſubject, than to cut the 
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ſociety. | e e 
Ibis ſubject further illuſtrated.— We were happy to 
find this celebrated writer's opinion agree fo nearly with 
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ſert, or barren rock, merely to poſſeſs an excluſe 


trade; and thereby deny to others what ſhould be com. 
mon to any people, that can ſupply the country with 


a better article, and on better terms. In fuch an ex. 
panded ſcale of commerce, the palm would be det 


digniſimo, and would at leaft ſerve to ſtimulate the 


mechanic, tradeſman, and merchant, to trials of ſkill 
in their reſpective ſpheres, be more conſiſtent with 
found. policy, more fubſervient to the intereſts of 


Our own. | 


« What commonly is gained to a nation, by the an- 
„ nexing of new dependencies, or the ſubjugation of 
« other countries to its dominion, but a wider frontier 


„ to defend; more interfering claims to 'vindicate ; 
* more quarrels, more enemies; more rebellions to 
« encounter; a greater force to keep by ſea and land; 


t more ſervices to provide for, more eſtabliſhments to 


„ pay? And, in order to draw from theſe acquiſitions 
_ «« ſomething that may make up for the charge of keep- 


« ing them, a revenue is to be extorted, or a mono- 
* poly to be enforced and watched, at an expence 
% which cofts half the produce. Thus the provinces 
« are oppreſſed, in order to pay for being il]-governed; 


& and the original ſtate is exhauſted in maintaining an 
. authority over diſcontented ſubjects. No aſſignable 
* portion of country is benefited by the change; and 


„if the ſovereign himſelf appear to be enriched or 
« ſtrengthened, when every part of his dominions is 


„made poorer and weaker than it was, it is probable 
“ he is deceived by appearances. Or, were it true, 
« that the grandeur of a prince is magnified by thele 
ec exploits; that glory which is purchaſed, and that 
„ambition which is gratified, by the diſtreſs of one 
country, without adding to the happineſs of another, 


« wich, 
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« which, at the ſame time, enſlaves the new and im- 


ve 

m. «« poyeriſhes the ancient part of the empire, by what- 

th « eyer names it be known, or flattered, is an object 

x of univerſal execration ; and not more ſo to the 

1 « yanquiſhed, than it is oftentimes to the very people 

he | & whole arms or whoſe derritetien, have achieved the 

il 6 victory.“ 

th Archdeacon Carl: He. 

of That ertes ed territories ſeem not to contribute 
much to the welfare of either the*parent or infant 

0 ſtate; the late revolution in the weſtern world, and our 

h diſtracted affairs at preſent in the eaſtern, 2970 80 too cor» 
roborating ONE. | 
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A Summary of the Military Events during the Reign 


of the Duke of Bedford, a nobleman every way capa- 


by parliament, under the title of the Protector of Eng- 


which they were relieved by the following extraordi- 


bad accuſſomed herſelf to ride the horfes of the gueſt 


Her conduct through life hath hitherto been irreproach- 
able, but her diſpoſition not a little ſingular. Liſten- 
ing to the calamities of her country, and the diſtreſſes 


herſelf inſpired by heaven, and heated with theſe no- 
tions, gave out that ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices, 


ſieging Orleans. Filled with theſe enterprizes, ſhe 
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HENRY. ie 


of Hunky VI. 


AT „„ T JENRY VI. thoagh but. nine 
A. D. 1422. months old, ſucceeded to the 
throne after the. death of his father, under. the regency 


] 
I 
| 


ble of ſo high an office, and to which he was appointed 

land. 3 1 VVV 
The Engliſh ſtill held their fortreſſes in France, to 

the no {mall diſadvantage of that kingdom, and from 


nary adventure. There lived in a ſmall village 
1429. a ſervant at an inn, whoſe name was Joan de 
Arc. The girl was of a maſculine diſpoſition, 


to water, even without a ſaddle, and other ſimilar ads, 


of her ſovereign Charles, then the uſual topic of con- 
verſation, ſhe was inflamed with a deſire of under- 
taking ſome enterprize to relieve the ſtate, by aſſiſting 
her king. Full of ſuch romantic thoughts, ſhe fancied 


encouraging her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, 
and expel the foreign invaders, who were then be- 


obtained an introduction to the King of France, and 
told him ſhe was ſent expreſsly by heaven in . 


— 


cordingly with the utmoſt brutality. 


* 
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taiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and defeat the Engliſh. Wild 


as this project may appear in theſe days, ſhe was coun- 


tenanced by Charles, and furniſhed with a Rrong body 
of forces. She armed herſelf-cap-a-pie, mounted on 


a horſe, and in this martial dreſs approached the Eng- 


liſh, who, although elevated by former, victories, were 


not a little diſpirited at the appearance of this celeſtial 
combatant ; for ſuch the was by them ſuppoſed. The 
maid, on her firſt attack, gained feveral advantages, 


but in one being repulſed, and left almoſt alone, ſne 
was obliged to retreat; but diſplaying her ſtandard, 
and animating her troops by exhortations, ſhe led 


them back to victory. In another attack ſhe was 


wounded by an arrow in. the neck, which ſhe pulled 


out with her own hands, had the wound inſtantly dreſ- 


ſed, haſtened back to her troops, and planted her vie- 


torious banner on the ramparts of the enemy, The 


French now in turn became the aggreſſors. One vic- 
tory followed another, till at length, as ſhe had pro- 


miled, the French King was ſolemnly crowned at 


Rheims, and re-inſtated in his throne, A tive of ſuc- 


ceſſes followed this folemnity. But having thrown 


herſelf into the city of Campeign, the was taken pri- 
loner in a ſally which ſhe headed againſt the enemy. 


She was purchaſed by .the Duke of Burgundy, and 
committed to cloſe confinement, afterwards tried at. 
Rouen, and was found guilty of hereſy and witch- 
craft, and though deſerving a better fate, was-inhu- 
manly ſentenced to be burnt alive, and executed ac- 


In this reign commenced the long and bloody dif. 
pute betwixt the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The. 
partiſans or friends of the houſe of York diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by wearing a white roſe, whilſt thoſe of the 


houſe of Lancaſter diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a dif- 
play of red roſes, and which continued for thirty years; 


| Was ſignalized by twelve pitched battles, and it has 
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been computed to have eoſt the lives of twelve Peiner 
of the blood, and almoſt annihilated the ancient nobi- 
lity of England. The firſt battle was fonght at St. 
Alban's, in which the houfe of York was ſuperior, 
and flew about five thouſand- of their enemies, The 
King himſelf fell into the hands of the Duke of York, 
who, however, treated him with tenderneſs. In the 
battle of Wakefield the Duke of York was killed, and 
his fon Edward IV. (though Henry of Lancaſter was 
till living) was proclaimed king. 
Edward did not poſſeſs his crown in peace, for the 
Queen of the unfortunate Henry, Margaret of-Anjou, 
a woman of maſculine powers, obliged, nay almoſt 
dragged him to the held of action: and Edward har. 
ing given offence by many imprudencies of condud to 
his old friend Warwick, whoſe conduct was equal to 
| his bravery, ſoon made uſe of both to affiſt his re- 
venge; and formed fuch a combination againſt Ed. 
ward, that he was - obliged to fly the kingdom, and 
_ Henry, taken from his confinement in the Tower, 
was proclaimed king; but he did not enjoy this ho- 
nour long; for Edward returning, fought the Lancal- | 
trians, and defeated them, and the wretched Henry 
was once more plucked from his throne to be ſent 
back to his former manſion, where he ſoon after died, 
or, as ſome fay, was murdered. 


_ HumEe's 4. count of H. EN RV VI. (for there} 1s 10 regula 
Cbaracter of this Prince given by this ene is es. 
Preſſed in the foilowing manner: 


In this manner finiſhed the reign of Henry VI. who, 
while yet in his cradle, had been proclaimed king both 
of France and England, and who began his life with 
| the moſt ſplendid proſpects which any prince in Eu- 
rope had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhapp) 
for his people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; but 
Was almoft entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who 

was 


was utterlxincapable of exerciſing his authority, and 


who, provided he met perpetually with good uſage, 


was equally eaf y, as he was equally enſlaved in the 
hands of his enemies and of his friends, His weak- 


nels, and his difputed title, were the chief cauſes of 
his public misfortunes ; but whether his queen and his 
miniſters were not guilty of fome great abuſes of 


power, It Is not eaſy for us, at this diſtance of time, 


to determine. There remain no proofs on record of 


any conſiderable violation of the laws, except in the 
death of the Duke of Glouceſter, which was a private 


crime, formed no precedent, and was but too much of 
a piece with the uſual ferocity and cruelty of the 


times. 


SMOLLETT'S Account of the Death of HENRY VI. with 
ſome Striftures of Character, is as follau s. 
Tuls inſurrection “ in all probability haſtened the 


death of the unfortunate Henry, who was found dead 


in the Tower, in which he had been confined ſince 
the reſtoration of Edward. The greater part of hiſto- 
rians have alledged that he was aſſaſſinated by the Duke 
of Glouceſter, WhO was a prince of the moſt brutal 
diſpoſition; while forme moderns, from an affectation 


of {ingularity, affirm that Henry died of grief and vex- 
ation. This, no doubt, might have been the caſe ; 
and it muſt de owned, that nothing appears in hiſtory 


from which either Edward or Richard could be convic- 
ted of having contrived or perpetrated his murder ; but, 
at the ſame time, we muſt obſerve ſome concurring 


circumſtances that amount to ſtrong preſumption 


againft the reigning monarch. Henry was of a hale 
conſtitution, but juſt turned of fifty, naturally inſenſi- 
ble of affliction, and hackneyed in the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, ſo that one would not ſuſpe& he ſhould have 
died of age and infirmitv, or that his life would have 


ſudden 


» 2 


HENRY vr. tog 


been affected by grief ariſing from his laſt diſaſter, His 
| Revolt of the Baltard of Falconbridge. OY OVER. 
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ſudden death was ſuſpicious, as well as the conjunc. 


ture at which he died, immediately after the ſuppreſ. 
fion of a rebellion, which ſeemed to declare that Ed- 
ward would never be quiet while the head of the Houſe 


of Lancaſter remained alive: and laſtly, the ſuſpicion 


is confirmed by the characters of the reigning king and 
his brother Richard, who were bloody, barbarous, and 


_ unrelenting. Very different was the diſpoſition of the 


ill-fated Henry, who, without any princely virtue or 


qualification, was totally free from cruelty or revenge: 
on the contrary, he could not, without reluQance, 
conſent to the puniſhment of. thoſe malefactors who 
were ſacrificed to the public ſafety ; and frequently 
ſuſtained indignities of the groſſeſt nature without dil. 


covering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He was chaſte, 
pious, compaſſionate, and charitable, and fo inoffen- 


9 ſive, that the biſhop, who was his confeſſor for ten 
years, declares, that in all that time he had never 


committed any fin that required penance or rebuke, 


In a word, he would have adorned a cloiſter, though 
he diſgraced a crown; and was rather reſpeQable for 
| thoſe vices he wanted, than for thoſe virtues he poll(- 
' fed. He founded the colleges of Eaton and Windſor, 


and King's College in Cambridge, for the reception 


of thoſe ſcholars who had begun their ſtudies at Ea- 


TE pl ps. „„ 

On the morning that ſucceeded his death his body 
was expoſed at St. Paul's church, in order to prevent 
unfavourable conjectures, and, next day, ſent by wa- 


ter to the abbey. of Chertſey, where he was- interred ; 


but it was afterwards removed, by order of Richard III. 


to Windſor, and there buried with great funeral ſo- 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &c." 
ff.. p ̃ 4-43; 
Tux opinion that one metallic or other foreign ſub- 
ſtance might be changed into another, was, it ſeems, 


* 
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at this time propagated by certain chemiſts, whoſe ob- 
ſervations on the ſurpriſing effects and alterations pro- 
duced in certain ſubitances by the force of heat, car- 
ried their imaginations beyond what ſound judgement 
might warrant. - The firſt inſtance of which on record 
is In vol. Xi. p. 08. of the Fœdera; wherein Henry 

VI. grants a licence to John Cobbe freely to work in 
metals, he having, by philoſophical art, found out a 
method of transferring imperfe& metals into perfect 
gold aud filter?! VV 
This pretended ſecret, known afterwards by the 

name of the philoſopher's lone, or powder, was encou- 
raged by four licences, granted to different projectors 
during this reign, and at ſundry times after, dur- 
ing this century particularly, and in ſucceeding times, 
all over Europe. The phrenzy has not entirely ceaſed 
even to this day, although it meets with neither. public 
encouragement, nor countenance from men of ſober 
reaſon ; the projectors having yet found nothing from 
their airy ſchemes in this mode of ſearch but certain 

ruin to their property. _ | GEV 1 


MEALS. 


Fo late as this reign, the people of England fed but 
twice a day. Hector Boyes, in his Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, exclaiming againſt the growing luxury of his co= 
temporaries, i ſays, that ſome perſons were ſo gluttonous 
as to have three meals a day. KAIMES. 

N. B. The hour of dinner ſeems to have been be- 
tween nine and ten. n FENN. 
Linen was ſo ſcarce, that the Queen of Henry VI. 
could only boaſt of two ſhifts. ANDREW. 


A; D. 167. | 


| ewentieth year of his age. 
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i 8 ammary. of the M; ley 7” 20 during the Reign of 


 EpwarD IV. 


DWARD 8 Fourth. ſucceeded bi 
uncle W 880 VI. * in the 


Before and after the death of che 1 king, Edward 


indulged himſelf in the moſt abandoned pleaſures, He 


at the ſame time would. gallant his miſtreſs and inſpe& 
an execution ; for being now freed from greater ene- 


mies, he turned himſelf to aggreſſors of inferior note; 
His adverſaries were expoſed —_ the gibbets, and 
their eſtates confiſcated. | 


Nature had been partial to this prince in the endow: 


ment of perſonal advantages. He had charms to pleale 
the fair ſex, and he indulged his paſſions to exceſs, ſo 


much that his court became corrupt enough to encou- 


rage his debaucheries. The contagion even extended 


to the ſacred order, and abſolutions might be purchaſed 
for every impurity of lewdneſs. As an inſtance of his 


_ cruelty, he ſpared not his brother the Duke of Cla- 
rence for ſome trifling words ſpoken againſt theſe pro- 


ceedings of the king. 
Edward died, when buſy in making. reparation 
againſt France, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, 


and (reckoning from the ne . 8 ng in the 23d of 
his reign. 


| Charafter i "TOUT RD Iv. 
| Epwarn IV. was a prince more ſplendid and ew 


than either prudent or virtuous; J brave, though cruel ; 


— addicted 


EDWARD iv. 


by his vigour and e HunE. 


Another Character of Epwann IV. 


Ur was a prince of the moſt elegant perſon and! ins 
ſinuating addreſs; endowed with the utmoſt fortitude 


| ſentiment of RPA | SMOLLETT. F 


Another Character 7 Epwazp IV. 


Wu EN Edward aſcended the throne, he was one of 
W the handſomeſt men in England, and perhaps in Eu- 


| fable carriage, won the hearts of all at firſt ſight. 


lite. For ſome time he was exceeding liberal; but at 


temper, as out of a neceſſity to bear the immediate Exe 
pences which his pleaſures ran him into. 


ment, he committed, however, ſeveral overſights. 
| the crimes Edward is moſt juſtly charged with are, his 
cruelty, perjury, and incontinence. Phe firſt appears 
n the great number of princes and lords he 


:mpoſlible to ſtand neuter, and ſo difficult ts chooſe the 


ng for the crown. 
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addicted to ef though capable of Airy in great 
emergencies z ; and leſs fitted to prevent ills by wiſe pres 
cautions, than to remedy. them after they took place, 


and intrepidity ; poſſeſſed of uncommon ſagacity and 
penetration; but, like all his anceſtors, was brutally 

cruel and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and 
S rcapacious ; without one liberal thought, without one 


rope, His noble mien, his free and eaſy way, his af- 


Theſe qualities gained him eſteem and affeion, which - 
ſtood him in great ſtead in ſeveral cireumſtances of his 


length he grew covetous, not ſo much from his natural 


Though he had a great deal of wit and a ſound judge- 
ut 


"mit to 
death on the ſcaffold after he had taken them in battle, 

If there ever was reaſon to thew mercy in caſe of re- 
bellion, it was at that fatal time, when it was almoſt. 


juſteſt fide between the two Water that were contend-. 


And 


. 
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And yet we do not ſee that Edward had any regard 


to that conſideration. As for Edward's incontinence, 


one may ſay, that his whole life was one continued 
ſcene of exceſs that way; he had abundance of miſ- 


treſſes, but eſpecially three, of whom he aid, that 
one was the meryeſt; the other the wittieſh, and the 
other the holieſt in the world, ſince ſhe would not ſtir 
from the church but when he ſent for her;— What is 
moſt aſtoniſhing in the life of this prince is his good 


fortune, which ſeemed to be prodigious. 
He was raiſed to the throne * ter the loſs of two 


N battles, one by the duke his father, the other by the 


Earl of Warwick, who was devoted to the Houſe of 


Vork. The head of the father was ſtill upon the walls 
of York when the ſon was proclaimed in London, 


Edward efcaped, as it were, by miracle, out of his 


_ confinement at Middleham. He was reſtored. to the 
_ throne; or at leaſt received into London, at his return 
from Holland, before he had overcome, and whilſt his 

fortune yet depended upon the ifſue of a battle which 


the Earl of Warwick was ready to give him. Ina 


Word, he was ever victorious in all the battles wherein 
% / 5 din 8 
Edward died the gth of April, in the 42d year of 


* 


bis age, after a reign of 22 years and one month. 
CIT HL | RAIN. 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &. 


| Remarkable Preſence and Reſolution of Mind exbibitet 
A. D. 1463. Margaret, Queen conſort of the depo- 


ſed Henry VI. flying with her fon, after the battle df 
Hexham, into a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured 10 con- 


ceal herſclf, was beſet, during the darkneſs of thc 


night, by rabbers, who either ignorant or regardlels ol 


her quality, defpoiled: her of her rings and jewels, and 


treated her with the utmoſt indignity. The biene 
— i ee 
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this rich booty raiſed a quarrel among them; and while 
their attention was thus engaged ſhe took the opportu- 
nity of making her eſcape with her ſon into the thickeſt 
of the foreſt, where ſhe wandered for ſome time, over- 
ſpent with hunger and fatigue, and ſunk with terrors 
and affliction. _ | e e 
While in this wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber 
approach with his naked ſword'; and finding that ſhe 
had no means of eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced the re- 
ſolution of truſting entirely for protection to his faith 
and generoſity, She advanced toward him, and pre- 
ſenting him the young prince, called out to him, Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the ſafety of your king's 


had been ob/curcd, not entirely 4%, by his vicious 


him, he vowed not only to abſtain from all injury 
againſt the princefs, but to devote himſelf entirely to 


fome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt con- 


court, where ſhe lived feveral years in privacy and re- 
tirement, Ye dp vi Song Hun k. 


4 ſimilar Circumſtance in modern Times, copied from the 
London Chronicle of Dec. 21, 1786. 


proved by the following circumſtance, which happened 


cious looking fellows, who: ſeemed watching an oppor» 
ban of robbing her, as they took the ſame road with 
werteif, and kept at a very little diſtance from her. Her 
arm was increaſed by obſerving a fellow, with a ſi- 


EDWARD 1. 15 115 | 


ſon, The man, whoſe humanity and generous fpirit 
courſe of life, was ſtruck by the ſingularity of the 
event; and, charmed with the confidence repoſed in 
her ſafety and protection. By his means ſhe dwelt 


| ducted to the ſea coaſt, whence ſhe- made her eſcape 
into Flanders. She paſſed thence into her father's 


THAT there is ſometimes honour among thieves, is 


[all weck: -A lady walking acroſs ſome fields in the 
nzignbourhood of Iflington, obſerved two very ſuſpi- 
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but as the caſe did not admit of heſitation; ſhe beckoned 
him to ſtop, and addreſſed him with an air of con. 
dence, “ Sir, you look like a gentleman ; 1 do ng 


«« like the appearance of thoſe fellows behind us, ! « 
think they intend to rob me! will you protect me!“ m 
“ Madam,” replied the man, © I will; take ny f. 
arm, and I will attend you until you are quite out of 
« of danger. You will fee, when I wave my hand- T 
« kerchiet, that the two men will Heer . They ace WW al 
my companions, and we intended to rob you; but of 
«« when confidence is repoſed in me, I am not ſcoun- re 
« drel enough to betray it.” He attended until ſhe th 
came in ſight of her own houſe, when fhe offered him of 
a guinea as a reward for his protection; but he refuſed ki 
it, adding, he hoped he had more honour left than to co 
Link his character to the level of a Lawyer. Let th Mee 
 black-robed gentry take fees ; I am above it. Wk 
The honourable conduct of both thefe thieves, in ac 
_ conſequence of the confidence repoſed in them, bea be 
ſuch a ſimilitude, that it cannot be amiſs to place them WW) 
together. And although the former caſe may claim fo 
greater praiſe from the high importance of the truſt, yet ſe 
the two incidents may ſerve to corroborate what 1s often 
aſſerted, that human nature is the fame in every coun- Wi! 
try, and at every period. ee f 
The Manner of Sheriffs returns of Elections for Towns 50 
VVV PER th 
A. D. 1468. Dr. Brady, who ſeems to have carc- cc 


fully peruſed and underſtood the old Engliſh writs and 
| Charters, makes it out, that down to this time there 
were ftatutes in general enjoining all cities and bo- 
roughs, as well as counties of the king's demeſne (i. e. 
free burghs) to ſend up repreſentatives to Parliament; 
yet the clauſe in the writs was always general, i. .. 
«« Two citizens for every city, and two durgeſſes for 
c every burgh.“ —Aſter all, it was left to the ſheriff's 

Do VV judgement 
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n $27 
judgement to ſummons only ſuch 'as could afford it, 
when in his return he uſually ſaid, © There are none, 
« ox no other cities or burghs in my county, &c,” the 
meaning always was, none able to tend repreſentatives. 
For in the charters of ancient burghs, there is no clauſe 
obliging them to ſend repreſentatives to Parliament. 


all that time from Henry III. to Edward LV. the ſpace 
of 250 years, never complained of the ſheriffs for not 


them, or taking away their birth-right ; nor did they 
clamour againſt 11] uſage or injuſtice. Neither did the 


complain of, or queſtion the ſheriffs for ſending pre- 
and making returns accordingly, Neither was it then 


bound to ſend burgeffes to parliament ; but rather, on 
the contrary, it was reputed a burthen and grievance 


ſerved in the hiſtorical notes at the end of Edward III. 


but the honours, privileges, emoluments, &c. &c. to 


that ſometimes incredible large ſums are ſpent at a 
conteſted election to obtain a ſeat in the houſe, 


Value of the Purchaſe of Land. 
reward of 10001, or 100. a year in land, to any that 


. 


who had plotted the reſtoration of Henry VI. 


ſold for about ten years purchaſe, 
| Uh Clarence 


cepts to this or that burgh, or to all, or to any of them, 


The Doctor farther obſerves, that the burghs, during 


returning them burghs, or for not ſending precepts to 


kings, lords, or commons in Parliament ever blame, 


accounted an advantage, honour, or privilege, to be 


for poor and ſmall burghs to ſerve them, as before ob- 


The alterations are ſuch, in the eighteenth century, 
that the daily pay of four ſhillings to members of par- 
lament for cities and burghs is not only diſcontinued, + 


de obtained by our modern repreſentatives are ſuch, | 


A. P. 1470. The king offered, by proclamation, a 


would ſeize on, and bring to him, George, Duke of 
Clarence, his brother, or Richard, Earl of Warwick, 5 


From which we may conclude, that land was then 


o 


„ 
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Clarence fell a victim to his intrigues, anno 14590 
and the only favour which the king granted his brother, 
after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice gf} 
bis death; and he was privately drowned in a butt of 
Malmſey wine in the Tower;— Hume adds, « A} 
« whimſical- choice, which implies, that he had an 
«© extraordinary paſſion for that liquor.” We may ad 
alſo, it implies a criminal ſenſuality, of paſſing that 
awful period, and entering upon eternity in fo beallly 
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4 6 of the Mi rare 4 N ing the Reig 1 
EDWARD | V. and RIc HARD III. 


85 \DWARD v. was but nents years 

A. D. 1483. of age at the death of his father. — 
The young prince was under the care of his relation 
the Earl of Rivers who, as he was conducting Edward 
to London „ Was arreſted on the road, by order of the 
prince 's uncle the Duke of Glouceſter, and conducted 
a priſoner to Pomfret, and was afterwards nou. 
Edward the young prince and his brother, under a pre- 
tznce of guarding their perſons from danger, were con- 
eyed to the Tower, Richard having thus ſecured 
them, induſtriouſſy propagated: reports of their ille- 
gitimacy, and under various pretences delayed the co- 
ronation of young Edward. The uncle now began to 
throw off the maſk, and openly made known his intent 
of obtaining the crown. By the aſſiſtance of Buck - 
ingham whom he obtained to his ſervice, by promiſes 
of future favours and preſent bribes, the populace and 
citizens at St, Paul's croſs were aſſembled, cajoled, and 
harangued in favour of Glouceſter; but the people 
pricing ſilence, his own. followers cried, «© Long 
live king Richard,” and ſoon after the mayor and al- 
termen waiting upon Richard with an offer of the 
crown, he accepted it with ſeeming reluctance. 
Richard, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the throne, ſent 
to the governor of the Tower to put the two young 
princes to death; whether this order order was executed, 


Uſputed by one Wanele, 1 der the notes at the. end of 
Sy FLY: 1 
A, 1 5 


ie xt 


o' mentioned 'by moſt of our hiſtorians 'as a fact, is 
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A. D. 1485. But Richard did not long peaceahly 
enjoy theſe ſurreptitiouſly acquired honours, Buck. 
ingham who had been his friend in aſſiſting him to ob. 
tain the throne, did not meet the king's favour fo fully 
as he expected, for the wicked ſeldom find friendſhip | 
in the perſons of thoſe whoſe baſe actions they have | 
been the inſtrument of promoting: being diſguſted 
with the refuſal of ſome confiſcated eſtates which hx | 
folicited as a reward for former ſervices, he levied 
a body of men in Wales, and advanced by haſly 
marches towards Glouceſter, but not being able to crols 
the Severn on account of an inundation, his men deſerted 

him, and the duke took ſhelter at the houſe of one 
Banniſter, who' had formerly been his ſervant, and 
under obligations to the wont But a price being ſet | 
upon this nobleman's head, Banniſter, unable to reſiſt 
the temptation, betrayed his old maſter to the ſheriff of | 
Shropſhire, who ſeized the duke in the habit of 2 
peaſant, and conducted him to Saliſbury; where he 
was inſtantly tried, condemned, and executed;* ' 

Soon after this another diſturbance aroſe from the 
Earl of Richmond, a deſcendant of John of Gaunt, | 
by the female line. Richmond being obnoxious to the 
houſe of York, had been obliged'to quit the kingdom, 
but perceiving that Richard was become odious to his 
people, aimed at the throne. For which purpoſe li 
ſet out from Harfleur in Normandy with a retinue of 
about two thouſand, and landed at Milford-Haven in 
Wales without oppoſition, Aug. 6, 1485 _ 
*The duke' of Buckingham was the perſon .who ſet the | 
crown upon Richard's head, and Richard in return cut off 
Buckingham's. Thus a favour too great to be rewarded with 
benefits, is rewarded with death. Sir William Stanley, by his 
_ timely ſupport, was the perſon who alone ſet the crown on 
_ Henry's head, nay, perhaps ſaved his life; and yet Henry ten 

years after beheaded Sir William. One would think, if a man 
confer a remarkable fayour, it ought to be on him who has no 
powers of return, for fear of incurring the greateſt injury! 

IT. Hutton, Battle of Boſworth-field. 
5 Richard} 


4 


RICKARD 111. | 1 


Richard loved to meet his anta onift, and decide 
their mutual pretenfions by battle. upo the mean time 
| Richmond meeting countenance in this kingdom was. 
reinforced with about fix thouſand men, and boldly ad- 
vanced with the ſame intention. In a few days botk 
armies drew near Boſworth-field, where the conteſt 
which had now for many years filled the kingdom with 
civil commotions, and deluged the fields with blood, was 
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| WS dctermined by the death of Richard, who was lain in 
dattle, and Richmond ſaluted King by the title of ji 
Henry VII.“ 1 

1 Richard reigned only two. years, and vas flain 1 4 5 5 

e whe 75 

d 

ti Charader of Ricnany 7708 

| Tnosk kiſtorians wo favour Richard, for even he 


has met with partiſans among later writers, maintain 
that he was well-qualified for government, had he le- 
cally obtained it; and that he committed no crimes but 
ſuch as were neceſſary to procure him poſſeſſion of the 


> ©. 


a crown; but this is a very poor apology, when it is con- 
e feſſed, that he was ready to commit the moſt _ 


crimes which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe; 

it is certain that all his courage and capacity, _ 
lities in which he really ſeems not to have been defi- 
cient, would never have made compenſation to the 
people, for the danger of the precedent, and for the 
contagious example of vice and murder, exalted u | 
the throne. This prince was of ſmall ſtature, hump- 
backed, and had a very harſh, diſagreeadle viſage ; ſo 
that his body was in cv ery particular no leſs deformed 
than his mind. NE, Hunz. 


\ 


, 3 vas the only ſovereign w we e ed of, crowned in the 
open field, and his military coronation was performed without 


{_ager...; 2 5s Hauri * Boſworth. 
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n Obaracter of RICHARD III. 


Sven Was the end * of Richard III. the ot erusl, 
| unrelenting tyrant that ever ſat on the throne of Eng. 
land. He ſeems to have been an utter ſtranger to the 
ſofter motions of the hunian heart, and entirely def. 
titute of every ſocial enjoyment. His ruling paſſion 


was ambition; for the gratification of which he | 


trampled upon every law, both human and divine; but 
his thirſt of dominion was unattended with the leaf 
work of generoſity, or any deſire of rendering himſelf 


agreeable to his fellow-creatures z it was the ambition 
of a ſavage, not of a prince; for he was a ſolitary king, 
altogether detached from the reſt of mankind, and in. 
capable of that ſatisfaction which reſults "A pro 


friendſhip and dilintereſted ſociety. We muſt acknow- 
| ledge, however, that after his acceſſion to the throne, 
His adminiſtration in general was conducted by the rules 
of juſtice; that he enacted ſalutary laws, and eſta. 


bliſhed wiſe regulations, and that if his reign had | 


been protracted, hezmight have proved an excellent king 


to the Engliſh nation. He was dark, filent, and re. 
ſerved, and ſo much :maſter of diffimulatjon, that it. | 


was almoſt impoſſible to dive into his real ſentiments, 
When he wanted to conceal his deſigns. His ſtature 
was ſmall, his aſpect cloudy, ſevere, and forbidding: 
one of his arms was withered, and one ſhoulder higher 


than another, from which ' circumſtance of deformity 


; ee the gens of Crook- backed. 
SMOLLETT: 
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* Slain at the bart of Boſworth. 
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N. B. It appears from the fort going pedigree, that the 
houſe of York could deri ve ne tith from Edmund its 
founder, becauſe he was the fourth ſon of Edward the 
Third. That of Laneaſter was equally excluded, 
| becauſe John of Gaunt the head, "was bi the third 
on, therefore the right was veſted in Lionel the ſecond, 
after the heirs of the Black Prince failed; and as the 
Duke of York married Ann the heireſs of Kionel, 
the fole right muſt have been inveſted in ber iſſue, 
which was, Richard Duke of York. | 
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ihe" Eft year 
claim he married Elfzabeth,' daughter of Edward IV. 
and thus unſted the intereſts of the houſes of York and 
| Lancaſter, fo far, that from this time they were inca- 
pable of diſtinQion, (ide genealogy of the two laue, 


pardon; but people were become ſo turbulent by a long 
courſe of civil commotions, that it was impoſſible to 
rule ſo as to give general ſatisfaction, and the ſup- 
The diſturbances occaſioned by Simnel and Warb«ck 
notes. 

expence of war, and partly by riot and diſſipation, this 

monarch perceived that money would become an uſe. 1 
ting from confiſcations to his own uſe, and that with 


great frugality. Henry had always too great points in 
view; one to depreſs the nobility and clergy, the other 


of diſpoling of their eſtates, by which they had an im- 
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nith Was ge by parliament 
cf. His“ reit , and" to ſtrengthen his 


p; 124+) 
Immediately after his marriage „Henry iſſued a Seat 


preſſion of one rebellion was ſucceeded by another. 
occaſioned no hitle confuſion ; ; for Particulars ſee the 


As ſome part of the 1 of Henry' 8 predeceſſor 
proceeded from their poverty, occaſioned partly by tle 


palliative: he therefore hoarded up the money ari- 


to exalt and humanize the popul.ce. To promote the 
rormer purpoſe, to the nobility were granted a power 


mediate reſource for ſupplying their wants in acts of 
pP&ſghlity, and anſwering the demands of their cre- 
ditors. This blow was ſeverely felt by their poſterity. 


To promote the intereſts of the co mrnonehty,, his efforts 
were 


HENRY VII. 


vere directed to encourage arts and commerce. Before 
this period all our towns owed, their original to ſome 
ſtrong caſtle in the neighbourhood, Where a powerful 
lord generally reſided, In this caſtle was uſually a gar- 
riſon armed and provided, depending entirely upon the 
nobleman's ſupport. + To theſe ſeats of protection, ar- 
tificers, & c. naturally reſorted, and ſettled upon ſome 
adjacent ſpot to furniſh the lord and his attendants With 
ache neceſſaties they might require. The farmers 
allo and the huſbandiyen built their houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood to be protected from the numerous gangs of 
robbers, called Robert's men, * that hid themſelves in the: 
woods by day and plundered at night. Henry endea- 
voured to bring the people from theſe fortreſſes, - by in- 
viting the inhabitants to more commercial ſituations.- 
By theſe ſteps he rendered his ſubjects more powerful 
aud happy than heretofore, and by degrees a change in 
the manners of the people was effected. Henry died 
Anno 1509, of the gout in his ſtomach, in the 23d- 
year of his reign, and 52d of his aggGmee. 
Character of HENRY VII. | 
THE reign of Henry VII. was in the main fortu- 
nate for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He 
put an end to the civil wars with which the nation had 
long been haraſſed; he maintained peace and order to 
the ſtate, he depreſſed the. former exorbitant power of 
the nobility, and, together with the friendſhip of ſome _ 
foreign princes, he acquired the conſideration and re- 
gard of all. 3j / 
He loved! peace, without fearing war; though agi- 
ated with criminal ſuſpicions of his ſervants and mi- 
niſters, he diſcovered no timidity, either in the con- 
duc of his affairs, or in the day of battle; and though 
often ſevere in his puniſhments, he was commonly 
lels actuated by revenge than by the maxims of policy,” 
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ſelfiſh regards, it was unknown to himſelf, and ever 
from malignant prejudices, or the mean projets of 


ments of pleaſure; ſtill les from the benign motives 
af friendſhip and generoſity. 


| trated by the narrowneſs of his heart; he poſſeſſed | 
inſinuation and addreſs, but never employed theſe. u. 
lents except fome great point of intereſt was to be 


fections of his people, he oſten felt the da 
ing his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 


poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into futurity; and 


inſtance almoſt ſingular, of a man placed in a high 
ſtation, and 


Whom that pallion predominated. above ambition. Even 


tends on riches. 


| lender; of a grave aſpect, and ſaturnine complexion; 
auſtere in his dreſs, and reſerved in converſation, ex- 


he would fawn, latter, and practiſe all the arts of in- 


The ſervices which he rendered: his people, were de: 
rived from his views of private imtereſt, rather than the 
motives of public ſpirit; and where he deviated from 


avarice; not from the ſallies of paſlion, or allure. 


His capacity was 3 but ſomewhat con- 


gained; and while he neglected to conciliate the af- 
nger of reſt. 


He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 


was more expert at promoting à remedy for his mil- 
takes, than judicious | in avoiding them. Avarice ws 
on the whole his ruling paſſion ; and he remained an 


poſſeſſed of talents for great affairs, in 


among private perſons, avarice is nothing but a ſpecies 
af ambition, and is chiefly incited by the proſpect of 
that regard, diſtinction, and conſideration, 8 a. 
Hun. 
Died Aprit rath, 1559. aged 5%. having 1 reigned, 
23 Yours, RE 


Aue Chorafter of Hans vu 


Henzy was tall, Araight, and well: ſhaped, though 


cept when he had a favourite paint to carry; and, then 


_ finuatids. = 


ſinuation. 2 4 He inherited { a natural fund of. agacity, | 
which was improved by ſtudy and experienee 3 nor Was 
he deficient in perſonal bravery and political courage. 
He was cool, clofe, eunning, dark, diſtruſtful, andule- 
ſigning ; and of all the princes who: had ſat on the 
Englith throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh,. and ignable. 
He poſſeſſed, in a peculiar manner, the art of turning 
all his domeſtic troubles, and all: his foreign diſputes, 
to his own advantage: hence he acquired the appella- 
tion of the Englith | Solomon 3 and all the powers of 
the continent courted his alliance, on account of his 
wealth, wiſdom, and uninterrupted proſperity. x. 
The nobility he excluded. entirely from the-admi> 
niſtration of public affairs, and eee | 
and lawyers, who, as they had no intereſt in the nation, 


and depended entirely upon his favour, were more 
obſequious to his will, and ready to concur in all his 
arbitrary meaſures. At the ſame time, it muſt be 
owned, he was a wiſe de we ; chaſte, temperate, 


and aſſiduous in the exerciſe of religious duties; decent 
in his deportment, and exact in the adminiſtration t 
juitice, when his private intereſt was not concerned; 


though he frequently uſed religion and juſtice as cloak 


for perfidy and oppreſſion. His ſoul was continually 
2Auated by two ruling paſſions, equally baſe and 
| unkingly, namely, the fear of loſing his crown, and 


the deſire of amaſſing riches : and theſe motives in- . 


fluenced his whole conduct. Mevertheleſs, his ap- 
prehenſion and avarice redounded on the whole tothe 
advantage of the nation. The firſt induced him to 
depreſs the nobility, and aboliſh the feudal tenures, 


which rendered them equally formidable to the.prince. - 


and people; and his avarice prompted him to encou-- 
rage induſtry and trade, becaule it improved his cuſ- 
toms, and enriched his ſubjects, whom he eoull after- 
wards pillage at diſeretion. | SMOLLETT. 
There 
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and-tementy.:: This man had entertained a. deſign of. 
eyes (upon one Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen | 
dreſs above his condition, ſeemed well fitted to perſo. 
nate a prince of royal extraction. A report had been 
auidity)nthat Richard, duke of York, and ſecond ſon 
to Edward IV. had, by ſecret <ſcaps; faved himſelf 
bad at. firſt; inſtructed his pupil to take the name, 
But chearingialterwards, that Warwick had made bis 


Was attended with no leſs general ſatisfaction, he | 


ſonate that unfortupate prince, at Which he was 


rence, Warwiek's father, Who had been their lieu- 
_. tenant, and Was improvidently allowed by the king 
to remain in the ſame condition in which he found it; 
and. all the counſellors and officers who had been ap- 
pointed by his predeceſſor, remained in their autho- 
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[here are two extraordinaty-events recbrded during 
this reign, which ſtrongly <mark-that-credulity, fickle. | 
nes;';andspropenſity: to: change, which the common 
people: at:ievery: an Don; _ too h to mas 


hefe lived an! Oxfordo one Richand Seema 54 "prie 
wharpollefied {ome: ſubtility, and ſtill more boldneſ 


diſturbing Henry's government, by railing up a pre- 
xender/to; the crown, and for that purpoſe he calt his 


years of. age, Who was ſon of a valine; and who, being 
endued With , underſtanding, above his years, and a0. 


ſpread among the people, (and received with great 


from his, uncle's ſeverity, and lay ſomewhere concealed 
in England. Simon, taking advantage of this rumour, 


Which he, found ſo fondly cheriſhed by the people. 
eſcape from. the Tower, and obſerving, that this news 
changed. lus plan of impoſture, and made Simnel per- 


equally expert. Simon choſe Ireland wherein to ex- 
hibit the firſt ſcene of his tranſactions, becauſe that 
[Ireland was zealouſly attached to the houſe of Volk, 
and bore, an affectionate zegard to the memory of Cla- 


my: No ſooner did en preſent himſelf to Thomas | 
. WY Fitzgerald, 


\ 
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Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his 
protection, as the unfortunate Warwick, than that 
credulons, nobleman, not ſuſpecting ſo: bold a fiction, 
Jent attention to him, and began to conſult ſome per- 
ſous of rank with regard to this extraordinary incident, 
wiich favoured their natural propenſity; they paid, 
the pretended prince attendance, as their ſovereign, 
lodged him in the caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with 
a (iadem taken from the ſtatute of the virgin, and 
| publicly proclaimed him king,” under the «(mana - 
of Edward VI. n g 
This Simnel was afterwards he puer at the 
battle of Stoke, in«the county of Nottingham, and was 
pardoned, being too contemptible to excite apprehen- 
hon or reſentment in Henry, who made him a ſcullion 
in his kitchen, whence be were advanced him to 
the rank of falconer, 


The other event, which we hall abridge from Hume, 
was as follows: 

The ducheſs dowager of Peale, full of fone: 
ment for the ſucceilor of her family and its partiſans, 
cauſed a ſimilar attempt to be ſet on foot agam about 
lx years afterwards, by taking under. her: protection 
one Perkin Warbeck, the ſon of John Oibeck and 
Catherine de la Jampeb Warbeck was born in Eng- 
laud, and ſpoke his native language very well.“ He. 
vas handſome, well-ſhaped, and had a 4050 air, 
which commanded reſpect; and thus he was impoſed 
upon the people to ſuppoſe him Richard, duke of 
York, brother to Edward V. Who had eſcaped the 
vengeance of Richard III. his uncle. Warbeck 
waited. upon the ducheſs in Flanders, who firſt pre- 
tended not to know him, but afterwards patronized 
him, and declared publicly he was: the true duke of 
York, treated him as her nephew, and enabled him to 
make a deſcent in Kent, and another in Ireland. 
But Merkley not ſucceeding, went into Scotland, Where 
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was received honourably by James IV. whio gave him 
Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, 
one of his relations, in marriage; and took him twice 
into England at the head of an army, but without ſuc. 
_ _cefs, Kher giving Henry much trouble, the king 
cauſed him to be hanged, after having attempted to 
eſcape. out of the Tower, wherein he had been im. 
Ihe uſe we would infer from the above events, is, 
That, of all matters, ſtate affairs in general ſeem 
but ill- calculated for the interference of people in 
common life; notwithſtanding we fo frequently hear 
the rude politician ſtanding up the ſteady champion of 
dis country, ſtomly defend 1g the acts of his favourite 
miniſter, known to him only by name, and that 
through the channel of a weekly advertifer ; infomuch, 
that his great concern for the public weal, cauſes no 
ſmall neglect of his private welfare. And but oo 
ke Quidnunc, in the play, who, on reading his own | 
name in the Gazette, exclaims, Of what conſequence 
« to me are my own affairs, compared with my con- 
« cern for the good of my nation!” „ 
But too many, like this play politician, Quidnunc, 
not only loſt their 4d, but their lives alſo fell a ſacri- 
fice in intermeddling with, and ſupporting, the claims 
"of nel and e ou nf ne ne 1 
| Walpole feems clearly of opinion, that, though 
Simnel was an impoſtor, Warbeck was the real duke 
of York; and he ſupports this opinion by ſo many 
ſtrong arguments, that few, it is imagined, can read 
| them without becoming a convert to the tenets of the 
| hiſtorian. <© = Hiſtorical Doubts. 
| 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &Cc. 3 
A. D. 1492. In the month of Auguſt, in ths W 
| year, a little before ſun-ſet, it was that Chriſtopher 
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columbus, a Florentine, ſet out from Cadiz in Spain, 
on his memorable voyage for the Tory ww the 
Weſtern World. 5 

This event has been nronbe with the moſt i impor- 
tant conſequences to all the nations of Europe.—The 
enlargement of commeree and: navigation have in- 
ereaſed induſtry, and improved the arts; men of in- 
ferior rank have become purehaſers of land; and created 
o themſelves property of a new kind in ſtock, com- 
modities, art, credit, and correſpondence. | 

t was by accident only that Henry had not the 
honour of equipping Columbus ; who, after many 
repulſes to his projects, from the courts of Portugal 
and Spain, ſent his brother over to England to crave 
his protection. Henry invited him ta his court, but 
the brother, in returning, being taken by pirates, was 
&tained on his voyage, and Columbus, in the mean 
while, having obtained the countenance of Iſabella, 
was ſupplied with a fleet only of three pez and nr. 
pily executed his-enterprize. _ 

Henry afterwards fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, 2 2 
Venetian, dwelling in Briſtol, and ſent him Weſtward - 
in the year 2498, who diſcovered the main land of 
America, towards the ſixteenth degree of Northern 
latitude. The king expended 'fourteen thouſand 
pounds in bnifding one ſhip, called the GREAT 
HARRY. TWhis was properly the firſt ſhip in the 
Engliſh navy. 

Although Spain obtained the object of her wiſh, by 
gaining poſſeſſion of the rich mines of Peru and 
Mexico, yet theſe treaſores have by no means enriched 
their country; for Spain having little product, and 
leſs camp of her own, can by no means keep 
theſe riches to herſelf, but is obliged to diſperſe them 
through the more induſtrious nations of Europe, to 
purchaſe their own wants, and that of their colonies in 
America, who are ſupplied from the manufacturing 
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provinces, where theſe. riches at laſt center. It !; 
generally believed, that it would have been happier 


for Spain never to have had any poſſeſſions in America, 


unleſs ſhe had attended to the manufactories, by which 


means alone ſhe could have kept more of the precious 
metals to herſelf, not only for the ſupport of her own 


artificers, but alſo thoſe manufactories would, by a 


neceſſary increaſe of people, have contributed to make 


up the loſs of the native Spaniards emigrating to 
America. not io io org arts ak 
It has been computed, that ſoon after the planting 
of Mexico and Peru, the money of Europe became 
doubled in quantity to what it was before :. the price 
of goods, therefore, alfo advanced in proportion; and 


this advanced price drained the ſpecie ſtill from Spain. 
| Monteſquieu is of opinion, that by this influx of 


wealth, the current coin of Europe, within the ſpace 


of 200 years, has been five times doubled. But we 


ſhould not fail to remark, that a very great part of the 
ſilver annually brought from America, has been every 


year ſent to the Eaſt Indies, from hence no part of it | 
ever returns again to Europe. | | 5 F 


Hit Statute Law mpde for impotent Beggars. 


A. D. 1469. In the 11th year of Henry VII. 


Cap. 2d. it was enaQted, „ That every beggar, not 


„ able to work, ſhall reſort to the hundred where he 
„ flaſt dwelt, is beſt known, or was born; and hall 


te there remain upon Pain of being ſet in the ſtocks 
i three days and three nights, with only bread and 
© water, and then ſhall be put'out'of town.“ A poor 
proviſion for impotent people. And notwithſtanding 


theſe laws have been frequently reviſed' and amended, 


and in our days, very conſiderable ſums are annually 


expended in providing for, and maintaining the poor, 
yet they are {till defective. For although the burdens 


borne by the public for theis ſupport be great, yet the 
e 1 prtroviſion 
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provifion made to aſſiſt the wants of the aged andi in- 
firm, in the time of need, is not ſo efficient and com 
ſortable as might be wiſhed. And it may be obſerved 
that the poor. of, thofe days had reſources in their 
necellity, which preſent times do- not admit. Nuns 
neries and me::naiteries then abounded almoſt every 


where, who had good fires and warm kitchens, which, 


with the remnant from their tables,. were liberally. 
offered to theſe poor wanderers. | 
| Before the Reformation there were no poors: rates; 
the charitable doles given at religious houſes, and 
church ale in every pariſh, did the buſineſs. In ever 


pariln there was a church-houſe, to which belonged? 


ſpits, pots, crocks, &c.. for dreſſing proviſions. Here 


the houſe-keepers met, and were merry, and gave their- 
charity. Lhe young people came there too, and had: 


dancing, bowling, thooting at butts, &c. There were 


be or no _alms-houſes before the time of king Henry 
the VIIIth, that eat Oxford, oppoſite Chriſt-church, is 


one of the moſt ancient in England. In every church 
was a poor. -Man's box, and the like at great inns. 


Antiquart an Repertory. 7. 


$6; ings fel coined | in England. 


1 D. 1505. In the ork year of king Henry 


VII. a few filver thillings, or twelve-pences, were 


coined, being about 14 the ſize of the modern ſhil- 
ling, or forty out of a pound weight of ſilver; fair and 
broad pieces. It was before obſerved, that the way 


of reckoning by pounds, marks, and ſhillings, as well 


as by pence and t=rlings, or farthings, had been in con- 
ſtant uſe, even in Saxon times, before the Northern 
Conqueſt ; yet there never was ſuch a coin in Eng- 
land, as either a pound or mark, or any ſhilling, till 


the year 1505, theſe three being merely ideal money, 


or only denominations or ways of reckoning for con- 
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Fruit ſeems to have been ſcarce in the time of Henry 
VII. In an original MS. ſigned by himſelf, and kept 
in the Remembrance Office, it appears, that apples 

were not leſs than one or two ſhillings a piece—that x 


red roſe coſt two ſhillings. $2 
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4 ey 1 — e rats during the Reign 
% Henry VIII. 


J. D. TENRY VILL. 806850 his FP 
50 the late king, under a favourable 


conjuncture of N in the 18th year of his 
8 
The reign of Henry VIII. is not famous for min 

tary exploits; on reviewing the principal events of 
the preceding reigns, we ſhall perceive little upon re- 


cord but war or preparations for war. Inteſtine 
commotions, or incurſions of neighbouring ſtates, 


ſtained with blood the fields of our anceſtors. The 


holy wars, and a defire to ſubdue France, and make 
her tributary to the Engliſh crown, were next objects 
upon which the ambition of ſucceeding monarchs 
lacrihced with human blood. The diſputed claimants. 


of the two families, York and Lancaſter, cauſed the 
los of the Iixes of many thouſands, 


In ſucceeding reigns we ſhall find many ſuffered : 
in the caufe af religion and defence of their country. 


Happy for us to be born at a period, when we can 
comparatively view through the page of hiſtory our 
prelend ſuperior peaceable ſituation,. with the cruel reign. 


of a Mary, or the uſurpation of a Cromwell. Of the 


run ſubſequent to the Revolution, Hume thus ſpeaks: 


whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo many millions 
ol people Ns during ſuch a ſpace of time, been 
Bs held. 
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So long and ſo glorious a period no nation almoſt . 
can boaſt of; nor is there another inftance in the 
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Guienne and Ardfes, near Calais, A. D. 15 20, where 


8 pleaſures, the immenſe treaſures collected by 


and fall of Cardinal Wolſey, who, to obtain favour 
with his king by means molt ſervile and guilty;-* he 


inſtance of how little value the beſt gifts of fortune 
are, when not properly employed; and may prove a 


Wolſey's diſgrace, than grave leſſons of morality; for 
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i« held together in a- manner ſo free, ſo rational” and 

© fo faitable to the dignity of human nature.” 
'The principal events in Henry's reign are the cele. 

brated interview with, Francis I. of France, between 


pageants ant tournaments, according to the cuſtoms 
of thoſe times, were exhibited; by. which,  and-other 


e late king were exhauſted. His marriages “ and 
divorces were another ſubjeR that too . ug the attention 
of Henry, and diverted his mind fro litary affairs, 
The. commencement- of a reformation - in-the church 
was another prizcipal event of this reign. The riſe 


« ſung, laughed, and danced with every libertine of 


% the court; and whe, from an obſcure ſtation, 


raifed: himſelf. to this exalted” dignity, is a- ſubje& 
worthy of the peruſal of youth. Such a ſplendid ex- 
ample of high honours and indirect ways is a ſtriking 


greater incitement for them to tread the paths of vir- 
tue, and thereby eſcape thoſe dangers which wrought 


he, on his, death- bed, thus pathetically cries out,“ Had 
1 but ſerved my, God as diligently. as Ichave ſerved 
* my king, he would not have given me over thus.“ 


Henry died full of anguiſh and remorſe, A. D. 1547, 
in the 5bth year of. his! Rc after: A en ani 37 Fours 


and nine months. T4 


bs 
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| 9 F had ix Wives, . wo of whom were brought to trial 
| and beheaded, | Ls | | Wk 
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 Charadter of- HEN KY VIII. ; 


Ix is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this prince's 
qualities ; he was fo different from himſelf in different 
parts of his rergn, that, as is weil remarked by Lord 
Herbert, his hiſtory is his beſt character and deſcrip- 
tion, The abfolute and uncontrouled authority which 

he maintained at home, and the regard he obtained 
among foreign nations, are circumſtances which en- 
title him to the appellation of a great prince; While 
his tyranny and cruelty ſeem to exclude him from the 

| taracter ß ee 
lle poſlefſed, indeed, great vigour of mind, which 
qualified him for exefeiſing dominion over men; 
courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility 4 anck 
though theſe qualities lay not always under the guid- 
ance of a regular and folid judgement, they were ac- 
companied with good parts and an extenſive capacity ;. * - 
and every one dreaded a conteſt with a man who was 
never known to yield, or to forgive; and who; in — 
every controverſy, was determined to ruin himfelf or- i 


a 11 th. | 


lis antagoniſt. . „ 
A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many 
of the wort qualities incident to human nature; vio- 
lence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſti- 
nacy, arrogance,” bigotry," preſumption, caprice ; but 
neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt. 
tetreme degree, nor was he at intervals altogether de- 
wid of virtues ;_ he was ſingere, Open,, gallant, libe- 


al, and capable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip and 1 
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utachment; in this reſpect he was unfortunate,” that“ 1 
me incidents of his times ſerved to diſplay his faults $ 
1 their full light : the treatment he met with from |! 
vic court of, Rome provoked him to violence; the” | 
Luger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects Y 


med to require the moſt extreme ſexcrity ; but it 


2 - . 
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muſt at the ſame time be acknowledged, that his ſitua. | 
tion tended to throw an additional luſtre on what was 
great and magnanimous in his character. | 
The emulation between the emperor and the French 
king rendered his alliance, notwithſtanding his im- 


politic conduct, of great importance to Europe. The 


extenſive powers of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſion, 
not to ſay ſlaviſh difpoſition of his pasfiament, made 
it more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain that en- 
tire dominion by which his reign. is fo much diſtin- 
gui ſhed in Engliſh hiſtory. GE 
It may ſeem a little extraordinary, that, notwith- | 
ſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, his violenee, his 
arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only acquired 
the regard of his ſubjects, but never was the object 


of their hatred; he ſeems even, in ſome degree, to 


have poſſeſſed their love and affection. His exterior 
qualities were advantageous and fit to captivate the | 
multitude ; his magnificence and perſonal bravery ren. 
dered him illuſtrious to vulgar eyes; and it may be 
ſaid with truth, that the Engliſh in that age were ſo 
thoroughly ſubdued, that, like eaſtern flaves, they 
were inclined to admire even thoſe acts of violence and 
tyranny, which were exerciſed over themſelves, and 
at their own expence. . Hums. | 


Died January 28, 1547, Anno Etatis $7, regni 37. 
Huot her Character of Hznzy VIII. 


_ Henxy VIII. before he became corpulent,, was 2 
prince of a goodly perſonage and commanding aſpeQ, | 
rather imperious than dignified ; he excelled in alt the 
exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good underſtanding, | 
which was not much improved by the nature of his edu | 
cation. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy which 
opens the mind, and extends the qualities of the 
heart, he was confined to the ſtudy of on. = 1 


— 
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ſcholaſtic diſquiſitions, which ſerved to cramp his 
ideas, and pervert the faculiy of reaſon, qualifying, 


him for the diſputant of a cloiſter rather than the 
lawgiver of a people. In the firſt year of his reign his 


pride and vanity feemed to domineer over all his other 
paſſions, though from the beginning he was impetu- 
dus, headſtrong, impatient of contradiction and ad- 


vice; he was raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, 


pedantic, and ſuperſtitious ; he delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the bawbles of a weak mind; his paſſions, 


ſoothed by adulation, rejected all reſtraint; and as he . 
was an utter ſtranger to the finer feelings of the 


ſoul, he gratified them at the expence of juſtice and 
humanity, without remorſe or compunction”© © 
He wreſted the ſupremacy from the biſhop of Rome, 


partly on conſcientious motives, and partly from rea- 


ſons of ſtate and conveniency; he ſuppreſſed the 
monaſteries, in order to ſupply his extravagance with 


their ſpoils ; but he would not have made thoſe acqui- 


ſitions, had they not been productive of advantage to 
his nobility, and agreeable to the nation in general: 
he was frequently at war; but the greateſt conqueſt 


he obtained was over his own parliament and people- 
religious difputes. had divided them into two fac- 
tions; as he had it in his power to make either ſcale 
preponderate, each courted his favour with the moſt. 
obſequious ſubmiſſion, and, in trimming the balance, 


he kept them both in ſubjection. In accuſtoming 
them to theſe abject compliances they degenerated 


into ſlaves, and he, from their proſtitution, acquired. 
the moſt deſpotic authority; he became rapacious, 
arbitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo cruel, that he ſeemed 


to delight in the blood of his ſubjeas. — 
He never ſeemed to betray. the leaſt ſymptoms of 
tenderneſs in his diſpoſition ; and, as we already ob- 


ſerved, his kindneſs to Cranmer was an inconſiſtenee 
in his character. He ſeemed to live in defiance' of 
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mous grammarian, who lived ſome time at Rome with 
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eenſure, whether ecclefiaſtical or ſecular , he die in 


apprehenſion of futurity, and was buried at Windſq; 
with idle proceſſions and childiſh'pageantry, which in 
thoſe days paſſed for real taſte and magnificence, 
e EET +2 4 SMOLELETT, !: 
| +. NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. . 
DIFFERENCE IN THE PRICE' OF LABOUR, 
The daily pay of a maſter ſhipwright at this period 
was 5d. with diet, and 7d. without diet. A hewer | 
and able clinker was, with diet, 4d. without 6d. | 
N. B. During the laſt war, the earnings of a journey. 


man ſhip-carpenter were from 3s. 6d, to 108. per day, 


)))V RO avs: 
Much arable land being ineloſed and turned to paſ- 
ture, a law was made in the 4th of Henry VIII. im- 


hamlet, or houſe of huſbandry, or convert Hilla ge into 
Paſture land, the immediate lord of the fee ſhall have 
the moiety of the offender's land until the offence 


be ' reformed.” Whatever reaſons might urge the 


making of ſuch a law, there ſeems no doubt but that 
the 


ſtudy of agriculture was then but little cultivated, 
MOL OTHS T0767 ot Þ53 + | 


[1 
1 4 „ 2438" Ld? ++ 


Sorcery and witchcraft were ſo much believed at 
this time, that in a preamble to a ſtatute of Henry 


VIII. it is ſet forth, „ that ſmiths, weavers, and 


cc women, boldly' take upon them great ewes, in which 

ce they partly ufe ſorcery and witchcraft,” . 
sr MAP OF ENGLAND, | . 
About this time George Lilly, the ſon of the fa- 
Car- 


L 
. 
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in Las till chen drawn of this iſland. © The progreſs made 
for in this kind of knowledge, fines guy Pray hat been 
in greats e #00 mh Hebron Ar ela oant 
F. 1 | MUSKETS, 0 
Hand guns; or muſkets, were men del into the 5 
ſervice this year; yet the uſe of bows and arrows, in 
war, was not laid afide till near 100 years afterwards, 
X | ENGLISH COINS, 4 
Gold was ordered to be eh into half angels, va · 
ey ue 38. 4d. each; Silver ; into groats; half-groats, pence, 
4 and farthings; ; there is no e of ſhillings; this 
was the laſt time of coining / luer farthings, Which, 
from their littleneſs, muſt 5 been We to be loſt, : 
al- and ſoon worn out. tre 
of tow RENT or HOUSES. „„ 
to” A.D. 7524. An ancient grammar ſchool in Bow- 
_ church-yard being decayed, the ſchool houſe vas let 
Ce out to rent for only four ſhillings a year, a cellar at 
the two ſhillings ; and two, vaults, under that church, both 
hat for fifteen ſhillings. © Howel's Londinopalis.. 4 
ed, This lowneſs of rents evidently | proves there was 
then but little wealth i in the metropolis, and that the 
llver of America had not yet circulated indeed. Peru 
at was only diſcovered ann. 1 $24. 
ry WT OTE TE; 
ind "SOAP. * 
ich About this hab e Wap was firſt ple} in W oadol'; ; 
but it was made at Briſtol earlier. The price of ſoap 
vas at that time about one penny, or a penny farthing | 
per pound. Soap is a curious invention, and contri- 
fa- butes not a little to the comforts of man. 
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Cadinal Pole, publiſhed the firſt 8 6 map that ever 
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vegetables were before this time imported from Hol- 
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AN OLD DISTACH ape. 


Turkeys,* carps, hops, piccarel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


Another under the year 1 546. 


Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
Came into England all! in one year, | 


PRICE. OF MEAT | REGULATED BY LAW. 


A. D. 1533. By an act of 24th of Henry VIII. 
cap. 3d. beef, pork, mutton, and veal, were firſt di- 
rected to be Told by weight : and that no perſon ſhould 
take above one halfpenny a pound for beef or pork 

nor above three farthings for mutton or veal. _ 

The number of butchers in London and its ſuburbs 
was then ſuppoſed to be about eighty, each of whom, 
* an average, killed nine oxen in a week. 


Fruits tra, Sallads, Ce. intreduerd into England. 


. D. 1533. The currant tree, or ſhrub, 3 is ſup- 
2 to have been introduced about this time into 

ngland from Zant, belonging to Mace its fruit 
being then called grapes of Corinth. N. B. Hence 
the name currants. Alſo, 
ZSiundry other kinds of fruits and plants v were firl 
cultivated in England during this reign, viz. apricots, 
and a fine gooſeberry from Flanders; alſo ſallads, car- | 
_ Tots, cabbages, turnips, and other edible roots. Theſe 


land and Flanders, ſo that Queen Catherine, When 
ſhe wanted a fallad, was obliged to diſpatch a meſ- 


© Mr. Latham is 1 ot opinion, that turkeys were in- 
treunere into England from: America in the year 1524. 
| Sap of Birds, vol. ii. 


ſenger 


* 
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ſenger to fetch them from thoſe countries. The great 
plenty and variety of theſe vegetables diſplayed upon 
modern tables, through every month in the year, evi- 
lently ſhews what ſuperior bleſſings we enjoy, in this 


eſpe, to our forefathers. | 
PARISH REGISTERS, . 3 
A. D. 1538. Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, | 
Vcar-general of Henry, ordered, that every incum- 
bent miniſter in all the pariſhes in England ſhould 
keep a regiſter of all weddings, chriſtenings, and bu- 
rials. 71 ; 2 „ N iin FS. tor Wo 
This is the firſt inſtitution of this uſeful record, and 
by means of which much knowledge and intereſting ' 
evidence has been ſince obtained on many important 
e 1007 Drogba a boo 
Their uſe might yet be farther extended, namely, 
by regiſtering the remarkable occurrences relative to 
the public concerns of the ſeveral diſtrictss. 


Anno 1539. Six hundred and forty-three monaſ- 
tries, ninety colleges, two thouſand, three hundred 
and ſeventy-four chauntries and free chapels, and one 
wadred and ten hoſpitals, ſuppreſſed in England and 


« o 


a 
* 


: © 
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| VALVE of LAND, 
Two hundred acres of land, namely one hundred 
of meadow, and one» hundred of paſture; at Mad- 
lingley in Cambridgeſhire, are declared, by act of 
parlament, “ to be in the whole of the yearly value 
* of ten pounds, and ſo-lett-into farm, tothe uſe and 
* intent, that the profits thereof ſhould: be for the 
" fees and wages of the knights (in parliament) for 
the county of Cambridge; and this land was there. 
* tore called the Shire-Manor: and was now actually 
„let to John Hinde, ſerjeant at law, for that ſum 
85 5 H : ny | CC yearly ug 
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66 yearly in being at t lad. per acre weatly-s rent. This | 
is a good proof of the value of land at this time. 


Furniture UE Rooms, from Leland s e 7. why 
1579913 | 


The furniture of the apartments of both theſe man- | 
ſions * conſiſted of nothing but long tables, benches, 
cupboards, and bedfteads, and cohiained* ekt eu- 
rious. 

e T\ſhall aremiide,” that the great Amber contained 
0 yr a long. table upon a frame, a cupboard with I 
« a door; and the hall, ſix great ſtanding tables, 
« and ſix formes, three cupboards, two boards, two 
* doors, neither locks nor keys?” 
The Bible firſt tranſlated into Engliſh in this reign, 

and one ordered to be placed in every church; the ſe- 
cond tranſlation was in the reign of king Edward VI. 
anno 1549 and 1551; the third in 1 1559, and n 
N Elizabeth's Bible. 


2 te. und "ad. 8 W $__ — 8 nn 8 1 mm,, 


The Reformation * during this 1 


: 10 the year 1517 Martin Luther, of Wittenberg | 

in Germany, a friar of the order of the Hermiis 
| (owing, as he ſaid, to the abuſe of indulgencies) fit 
began to preach againſt the authority of the pope, 
and to endeavour a reformation in religion. The 
council: of Trent was convened by pope Paul the 
Third, in the year 1542, to repreſs 33 This 
council, by decreeing many things to be points of 
faith which were not fo before, made no ſmall diſtrac- 
tion amongſt. the catholics them ſelves. At the ſame | 
time with Luther there arofe in the ſame county other 
reformers of religion, who, differing from Luther in 
ſame points, made that difference which at this day 


» Leckenficld Manor- houſe and Wrede. Calle. | 
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is iftioguiſhed by the names of Lutherans and ir- 
teſtants, which were fo firſt called at Auſburg i in Ger- 
many, by the latter making a proteſtation in defence 
of their doctrine, hence they obtained the name of 
PROTESTANTS, Which name has, ſince this time, 
deen indiſcriminately applied to all thoſe who have 
revolted from the Roman ſee. —Againlt this Luther, 
Henry the Eighth wrote a book with great bitterneſs, 
for which ſervice his holineſs the pope granted him 
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ned the title of Defender of the Faith, and which title has 
ith been always ſince claimed by che ſucceeding ee 
les, Mot this kingdom. 1 
two | Notwithſtanding the pope 8 civility to tis prince, f 9 
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Henry, in the 22d year of his reign, iſſued a procla- 
mation, purporting, that no perſon ſhould purchaſe 
any thing from the court of Rome. This was in fact 
the firſt blow given to the pope in this kingdom: and 
the following year, the clergy being found guilty of 
a fremunire;* and ſubmitting themſelves to the king, 
were the firſt. that called him ſupreme head of the 
church. Next an act was paſſed, that biſhops ſhould 
pay no more annates or money for their bulls to the 
pepe; and another, that no Perſon ſhould appeal for 
any eas out of this realm to the court of Rome, but 

| from the commiſſary to the biſhop, and from the biſhop. 

to the archbiſhop, and from the archbiſhop to the 
king, and all cauſes were to be tried in the Upper 
Houſe of Convocation. 75 


55 having, by the gage of his parliament, 


ign, 
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VI, 
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s of t laſt excluded the pope's authority out of his, 
LTAC- in took another, ſtep, and Which he judg ed the 
_ WT ot cff<Qual to eſtabliſh his own auttophty. and 
her overthrow the 1 pow er of the ſee of Rome, Th 5 great 
0 5 bee was aimed at the very fortreſſes and  pillprs | of 
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their protection, the abbies and priories. For this 
purpoſe acculations were induſtriouſly eirculated; 
theſe, whether true or.fal le, were eaſily believed, a 
the animoſity of the nation was excited againſt theſe 
communities. 
HFHlenry's ſeverities on this occaſion were fach, that 
in leſs than two years he became poſſeſſed of all the 
monaſtery revenues. And, to ſilence the murmujx 
ariſing from ſuch depredations, Henry took care that 
all thoſe who could either be uſeful, or had power 19 
be dangerous in fruſtrating his ſchemes.” ſhould ſhare 
in the ſpoils. He therefore, to conciliate their good 
will, made gifts of the revenugs of the convents to his 
Principal courtiers, or exchanged them for other lands, 
on terms not the moſt advantageous to himſelf. A A 
real reformation, however, had made no great progreſs, 
Injunctions were iſſued, commanding all parſons and 
Nes to teach their pariſhioners the Pater Nofter, 
the Ave, and Creed, with the Ten Commandments, and | 
Articles of the Chriſtian faith, in the Engliſh tongue. 
Towards the end of this reign was ſet forth by the 
biſhops the bock of ſix articles, condemning all for 
| heretics, and to be burnt, that ſhould hold, 
1. That the body of Chriſt was not really preſent 
in the ſacrament. 

2, T hat the ſacrament might not be truly adminiſ- 
tered under one kind. | 
. That the Prieſts entered into holy orders might 

F marry. 
Io 4 That vows of chaſtity entered into upon n mature 
deliberation were not to be kept. 1 
5. That private maſſes were not to be ufed:. 
„That auricular confeſſion was not neceſſary to 
the church. | 
N. B. It is incredible whe ns were put to 
death during this reign; namely, papiſts for denying 
the king 8 N ; and In for denying the 


real | 
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real preſence in the bern Harriſon (quoted by 
Lord Raiimes) computes, that ſeventy-two thouſand 
thieves and rogues were hanged. in the reigns, of 
Henry. VIII. and that, in Elizabeth's time, there 
were only hanged yearly between three and four hun- 
| dred: for theft and robbery. At preſent there are not 
forty hanged 1 in a year for theſe crimes, 

Sketches on the Hiftory of Man. 

It may oratify curioſity to be informed, that ſo late- 
as Henry the Eighth, from an ancient MS. contain- 
ing articles for the eſtabliſhment of good order, &c. 
in the houſhold, are the following directions: 

« The proper officers are, between ſix and ſeven 
« o'clock every morning, to make the fire in and ſir aw 
« his & highneſs's privy chamber. 

« Maſter cooks ſhall employ ſuch ſcullions as ſhall 
« not go about naked, nor lie all night on the ground 
« before the kitchen d 33 

% No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few 
« ſpaniels for the ladies. 

Dinner to be at ten, and ſupper at four. 5 | 

« Officers of his privy chamber ſhall be loving to- 


eſent « gether; keeping ſecret every thing ſaid or done, 
* leaving hearkening or inquiring where the king is 
iniſ- * or goes, be it early or late, without grudging, 


a mumbling, or talking of the king's paſtime, late or 
** early.going to bed, or any other matter. | 
The queen's maids of honour to have a chit bal, 
« a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of beef 
« for. their breakfaſt. 5 . 
© The. brewer not to > put any hops or 8 | 
into the ale... 8 Archeologia. „ 


TT 


The tle of Majeſty was not given to our kings till areign_ 
or two. after. „ *. 
f 


K3 -- EDWARD 


= neighbours in the battle of Pinkey, ſo called froma 
„ gobleman, s ſeat of that name in the neighbourhood. 
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4 rages of * the AM tary Events 1 the Reign f 
EDWARD VI. | 


* DWARD ſacceeded his father, noy 
A.D. 1845. only in the ninth year of his age: 
his uncle the duke of Somerſet was appointed protec. 
tor, till the prince ſhould complete his eighteenth year, 
the time fixed by the late king his father for his majo- 
rity. 
| "Thereformation made a confiderable progreſs during 
the reign of this prince, in which the Protector had al- 
ways recourſe to the counſels of Cranmer,-who being 
a man of moderation, was averfe to violent changes, 
_ wiſhing rather to bring over the PG by inſenſible de. 
Stees, 
The military events of this reign, 1s an attack upon 
Scotland, with a view of uniting the two kingdoms, 
'The Engliſh obtained ſome advantages over their 


1549. The French too made an attempt to recover 
| Boulogne and that territory from the Engliſh ; but the Wie! + 
rains which fell in abundance, and a peſtilential dif- 0 
temper which broke out in their camp, deprived the nc 
French king of all hopes of ſucceſs againſt Boulogne le 
itſelf, but which was granted to him the year tollow- is 
ing, upon his paying the fum of four hundred thow a 
fand pounds, one half immediately, and the other Av vc 

uſt T loving: 

Edward died the 6th of July at Greenwich, in e 
| \.xteenth year of his age, and ſeventh of his reign, iſ + 
+ $53« . | hi 
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Character of EDwARD VI. 


not only learned in the tongues and the liberal ſciences, 
but he knew well the ſtate of his kingdom. 8 He kept 


water, and way of coming into them. He underſtood 
foreign affairs ſo well, that the ambaſſadors who were 


nes of apprehenſion; but, being diſtruſtful of his me- 
mory, he took notes of every thing he heard (that was 
conſiderable) in Greek characters, that thoſe about him 


irtues were wonderful; when he was made to believe 
that his uncle was guilty of conſpiring the death of the 
ther counſellors, he upon that abandoned him. 

Barnaby Fitz Patrick was his favourite ; and when 
e ſent him to travel, he writ oft to him to keep good 


himſelf in thoſe things that might render him capable 


his unwillingneſs to ſign the warrant for burning the 
well paid, reckoning that a prince who breaks his faith, 
Pn hand, which is ſti 


hich Biſhop Burnet 3 and publiſhed it. 


egiſtzred by the young king himſelf in a diary written by his 
P 


Tuvs died Edward VI. in the ſixteenth year of his 
age He was counted the wonder of his time; he was 


a table-book, in which he had written the characters of 
all the eminent men of the nation: he ſtudied fortifica- 
tion, and underitood the mint well. He knew the 

harbours in all his dominions, with the depth of the 


ſent into England publiſhed very extraordinary things 
of him in all the courts of Europe. He had great quick- 


might not underſtand what he writ, which he after- 
wards copied out fair in the journal that he kept.* His. 


ompany, to avoid exceſs and luxury; and to improve 

of employment at his return. He was afterwards made 
ord of Upper Offory in Ireland by Queen Elizabeth, 

and did anſwer the hopes this excellent king had of him. 

He was very merciful in his nature, which appeared in 


ad of Kent. He took great care to have his debts 


* The moſt conſiderable tranſactions of Rdwurd VI. are well 


referved in the Cotton library, from 


and 


only to have contracted from his education, and from 


{bigotry of Proteſtants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies 


\ 
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and loſes his credit, has thrown up that which he cy 
never recover, and made himfelf liable to perpetual dif. 
- truſt and extreme contempt. He took ſpecial care gf 
the petitions that were given him by poor and oppteſt 
people. But his great zeal for religion crowned all the 
reſt—it was not an angry heat about it that aCtuated | 
him, but it was a true tenderneſs of conſcience found. 
ed on the love of God and his neighbour. . Theſe ex. 
traordinary qualities, ſet off with great ſweetneſs and 
_ affability, made him univerſally beloyed by his people. 
e 1 "5, eee 
Another Character of EDWARD VI. 

- ALL the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with pleaſure on 
the excellencies of this young prince, whom the flatter- 
ing promiſes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of the moſt tender affections of the pub- 
lic. He poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, application 
to ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to learn and judge, 
and an attachment to equity and juſtice. He feems 


the age in which he lived, too much of a narrow pre- 
poſſeſſion in matters of religion, which made him in- 
cline fomewhat to bigotry and perfecution. But as the 


under more reſtraints than that of Catholics, the effects 
of this malignant quality were lefs tobe apprehended, 
if a longer life had been granted to young Edward. 
e 8 Hot EY ets HuUMh 
Another Character of Eoward VI. | 
___ EpwarpDis celebrated by hiſtorians for the beauty 
af his perſon, the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and the 
extent of his knowledge. By that time he had attained 
his ſixteenth year, he underſtood the Greek, Latin, 
Freych, Italian, and Spaniſh languages; he was 
_ verſed in the ſciences of logic, mulic, natural 80 


1 . T ro, Yah 


a nm 


EDWARD VI. 8 


that the famous Cardanus, in his return from Scotland 
viſiting the Engliſh court, was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs 
he had made in learning ; and afterwards extolled him 
in his works as a prodigy of nature. Notwithſtanding 
theſe encomiums, he ſeems: to have had an ingredient 
of bigotry in his diſpoſition, that would have rendered 
him very troubleſome to thoſe of tender conſciences 
who might have happened to differ with him in reli- 
gious principles; nor can we reconcile either to his 
boaſted humanity, or penetration his conſenting to the 


importunities of his miniſters, and was deficient in that 
vigour of mind, which often exiſts independent of 
' NOTES HISTORICAL, &. 

-* NOBILITY. 


of nobility ; for the civil and foreign wars which pre- 
ceded the reign of Henry VIII. had been fo pecyliarly 


gentry loſt their lives in the French wars of Henry Vth 
and VIth, that in the laſt year of Henry VIch there 


land to carry on the buſineſs of government. +4, 1 


which were ſo peculiarly fatal to perſans.of rank, that 
at the firſt parliament of Edward IVth, long before 


12 cConſiſted 


phy; and maſter of all theological diſputes, inſomuch 


* 
. th Et 


death of his uncle who had ſerved him faithfully, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe he wanted reſolution to withſtand the 


Tus late king had intended to make a new creation 


fatal to the nobility, as almoſt to threaten them with 
extirpation, which might render this meaſure. ſome- 
what neceſſary. Great numbers of brave men fell in 
the wars of Henry IV. So many of the nobility. and 


was not a ſufficient number of gentlemen left in Eng- 
The French wars were ſucceeded hy the bloody con- 


teſts between the two houſes, York and | Langaſter, | 


the concluſion of hat confeſs the nobility of England 
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miniſtered to all perſons in both kinds (before this 
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conſiſted only of one duke, four earls, one vita 
and twenty nine barons. Henry's H. Rr. Brit, 


Prog re fs f the Reformation. 


In the firſt year of this king s reign orders were iſſue 
for pulling down and removing images out of churches. | 
alſo twelve homilies were made and appointed to b 
reach in churches for the people's inſtruction. And a 
Faſter it was ordered that the communion ſhould be 2d 


when the ſacrament was adminiſtered, the bread alone 
vas given to the laity.) Marriage was alſo allowed to 
the clergy: auricular confeſſion and prayers for the dead 
were forbidden. Altars in churches were ordered to: 
de taken down, and tables placed: in their room. In 
the fifth year of his reign the Book of Common Prayer 
was. eſtabliſhedi. 

There were many ancient religious praQices now de. 
nominated ſuperſtitious, which before that time were Will », 
regarded by the people of great conſequence ; and or- 
ders were iſſued by the council, under the direction of 
the Protector, that candles ſhould no longer he carried 
about on Candlemas-day,. nor aſhes on Aſh Wedneſ- 
day, or palms on Palin Sunday. The ancient Chrll- 
tians uſed abundance of lights, both in their churches ! 
and proceſſions, in remembrance (as is ſuppoftd) of our 
Lord's being this day (the Purification) declared by old 
Simeon to bea light to lighten the Gentiles,” &c. 
from this cuſtom, it is ſuppofed, it firſt took the name 
of Candlemas-day.— “ The name of Ah Wedneſday 
aroſe from the following cuſtom: On the firſt day of 
Lent the penitents were to prefent themſelves before 
the biſhop, cloathed in ſackcloth, with naked feet, and 
eyes tut hed to the greund: and this was to be done in 
the e of he e clergy of the W who 


323 Wheutey on the Common Pfaff. | 
oe introduc 


hed them into the church, where the biſhop and 


the church door, the clergy following, and repeatir 


way; in remembrance of which palms uſed to be 
borne here, an aboliſhed in this reign· C45 $- 


Poverty of the Clergy. : hut cy 
Tag _ humour of the age led men rather to 


carpenters, taylors, &c. and fome kept inns or ale- 


tual othces dy, a very precarious tenure. 5 


. 


— 
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ergy repeated the ſeven Penitential Pſalms. - Then, 
riſing from prayers, they threw aſhes upon their heads, 
and covered them with ſackcloth—and then with 
mournful ſighs declared to them, that as Adam was 
thrown out of Paradiſe, ſo they muſt be thrown out of 
the church, which was done by turning them ont of 


the curſe upon Adam, In the ſweat of thy brow thou 
« ſhalt eat thy bread.” The Sunday next before Eaſter 
is called Palm Sunday, in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's triumphal entry into Jeruſalem, where the mul- 
titude that attended him ſtrewed palm branches in his 


dereave eccleſiaſtics of all power, nay, to pillage them 
of their property; infomuch, that many clergymen 
about this period were obliged for ſubſiſtence. to turn 


houſes. The biſhops themſelves were, generally redu- 
ced to poverty, and held both their revenues 1 piri- 
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| 4 Sanmary of th a Events during th kin 


. Dc MTM, the filter of Edward th 
A. Dares MI ey e e 
She is generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bluody 
Mary, becauſe many ſuffered moſt cruel and violent 
deaths during her reign on account of religion. 

In 1557, Calais, which had for above two hundred 
years been in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, was attacked, and 
by a ſudden unexpected aſſault, blocked up on every ſide, 
Was obliged to capitulate, Thus the Duke of Guiſe 
"recovered a city that had been in poſſeſſion of the Eng. 
Iiſh ſince the time of Edward the Third, and which te 
had ſpent eleven months in befieging: © 


— ” . 


. 


Theſe complicated evils, a murmuring people, an 
_ Increaſing herely, a diſdainful huſband, and an unſuc- | 

ceſsful war, made dreadful havoc on Mary's conſtitu- 
tion; ſhe died, after a reign of five years and four 
months, in the 43d year of her age, Nov. 7, 1558. 


Character of Mary. 
| IT is not neceſſary to employ many words in draw. 
ing the character of this princeſs. She poſſeſſed few 
qualities either eſtimable or amiable, and her perſon | 
was as little engaging as her behaviour and addrels. 
Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, re. 

venge, and tyranny ; every circumſtance of her cha- 
racter took a tincture from her bad temper and narrow 
underſtanding. And amidſt that complication of vices 
Which entered into her compoſition, we ſhall NY 
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find any virtue but fnoerity; ; a quality which ſhe ſeems 5 
to have maintained throughout her whole life, except 
in the beginning of her reign, when the neceſſity of 
her affairs obliged her to- make ſome promiſes to the 
Proteſtants, which ſhe certainly never intended to per- 
form. But in theſe caſes a weak bigoted woman, un- 
der the government of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſuf- 
cient to juſtify to herſelf the violation of an engage- 
ment. She appears, as well as her father, to have 
been ſuſceptible of ſome attachment of friendſhip ; and 
that without caprice and inconſtancy, which were ſo 
remarkable in the conduct of that monarch. To which 
we may add, that in many circumſtances of her life ſne 
gave indications of reſolution and vigour of mind, a 
quality which ſeems to have deen inherent in her fa- 


. . $6 Hun. 
Auolber Charatter of Max. ok 


We have already obſerved, that the churaldarifiice — 
of Mary were bigotry and revenge: we hall only add, 
that ſhe was proud, imperious, froward, avaricious, 
and holly Geftitute of FI agreeable qualification. 

SMOLLEYT: 


NOTES HISTORICAL; Ke. 


ö VF 


Wr mailed the firſt law ſor abe digg ende du- 
ring the reign of Edward I. in the year 1285, From. 
that date, little relating to this ſubject is noticed, till 
the reign of Henry VIII. But the increaſe of com- 
merce, and carriage of goods from the manufacturing 
towns to market, &c. &c. whereby the roads, from 
their more frequent uſe, and weight of dannen be- 
came at laſt troubleſome and dangerous. 

It was now enacted, „that every pariſh arcs * 0 
8 en. * two lum eyort of che et” 5 0 ec 

e that-. 


„ grown to the moſt exceſſive prices, we yet do find 
means to obtain and achieve ſuch furniture as here- 
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«« that pariſhioners, according to their lands, &c. ſent 
4 horſes, men, carts, tools, &c. to mend the roads.“ 
Ss that this is the firſt general ſtatute for this purpoſe, 
by the labour and expence of each reſpective pariſh. 
But the increaſe of luxury and commerce introduced 
ſuch a number of heavy carriages for the conveyance 
of goods, and lighter ones, for the convenience and 
eaſe of travelling, that parith aid was found inſufficient 
to keep the moſt frequent roads in repair. This intro. 
duced toll-gates, or turnpikes, that ſomething might 
de paid towards their ſupport by every individual who 
enjoyed the benefit of theſe improvements by paſſing 
Wo TL ES BE REL 
_ CALAIS, 


A. D. 1558. After the Engliſh had been in poſſef. | 
ſion of this important port, the only remaining part of 
France till now held by England for 211 years, it was 
buy negligence of duty ſhamefully loſt, which ſo affec- 
ted queen Mary, that ſhe ſaid, ** if after her death (he 
« ſjhould be opened, Calais would be found at her 
66 heart.” e VVV. 


LUXURY. 


HolixsRHRD, in a diſcourſe prefixed to his hiſtory, 
ſpeaking of the increaſe of luxury, ſays, * Neither do 
«© I ſpeak this in reproach of any man, God is my 
% my judge, but to ſhew, that I do rejoice rather to 
& ſee how God has bleſſed us with his good gifts, and 
« to behold how that in a time wherein all things are 


1 tofore was impoſſible. There are old men yet dwel- 
« ling in the village where I remain, which have noted 
« three things to be marvellouſly altered in England 
« within their ſound remembrance. One is the mul- 
„ titude of chimnies lately erected, whereas in theilt 

Z 8 « young 
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young days there were not above two or three, if ſo 
« many, in moſt uplandiſh towns of the realm (the 
« religious houſes and manor places of their lords al- 
« ways excepted, and peradventure ſome great perſon- 

« ages), but each made his fire againſt a reredoſs * in 
« the hall, where he dreſſed his meat and dined. Le 
The fecond is, the great amendment of lodging; 
© for, ſaid they, our fathers and we ourſelves have laid 
« full oft upon ſtraw pallets covered only with a ſheet, 
« under coverlits made of a dogſwaine or horharriots 
© (tc uſe their own terms), and a good log under their 
head; inftead of boten h M 
If it were fo, that the father or good man of the 
houſe had a mattreſs, or flock bed and ſheets, a fack 
of chaff to reſt his head upon, he thought himſelf to 
be as well lodged as the lord of the town, So well 
were they contented, that pillows, ſaid they, were 
thought meet only for women in child-bed ; as for 
ſervants, if they had any ſheet above them, it was 
well; for feldom had they any under their bodies to 
keep them from pricking ſtraws that ran oft through 
the canvas and their hardened hides. T 
„The third thing they tell of, is the exchange of 
« treene || platters into pewter, and wooden ſpoons 


v:Skreen 152-5 1413 VVV 
A knot of Highlanders benighted, wrapped themſelves i p 
in their plaids (not many years above fifty ago), and laid then 
ſelves down on the ſnow to fleep. A young gentleman makir g 
up a ball of ſnow, uſed it for a pillow ; his father ſtriking away 
the ball with his foot, „What, Sir,” fays he, are you tur! » 
ing efferginate F105 Pa Lord Kaimes, 
| The hangings of the Prince of Wales's bed are of very 
rich roſe-coloured ſatin, avd the furniture of the rooms is of 
the ſame co] our, beautifully trimmed. His Highneſs fleeps upon 
jour mattreſſes, the upper of which is covered with white ſat, 
tlie bolſter and pillows are of the ſame quality. © 
VV London Chronicle, 1783. 
Wooden. LORETTA „„ 
5 | | | 9 v 


„ into 
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“ into ſilver or tin; for ſo common were all ſorts of 
ce treene veſſels in old times, that a man ſhould hardly 
“ find four pieces pewter-(of which one was peradven- | 
ture a ſalt) in a good farmer's houſe. Again, in 
times pait, men were contented: to. dwell in houſes 
& bujlded: of ſallow, willow, &c. ſo that the uſe of 
“ oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, 
religious houſes, . princes palaces, navigation, &c, 
« But now willow, boy are rejected, and nothing but 
« oak any where regarded; and yet ſee the change, | 
& for when our houſes were builded of willow, then 
„ had we oaken men; but now that our houſes ate 
„ come to be made of oak, our men are not only be. 
come willow, but a great many altogether of ſtraw, 
„ which is a ſore alteration. In theſe the courage of 
e the owner was a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe 
c in ſafety, but now the aſſurance of the timber muſt 
« defend the men from robbing Now have we many 
6  chimnies, and yet our tenderlins complain of rheums, 
« catarths, and poſes ;* then had we none but rere- 
1 doſſes, and our heads did never ach. For as the ſmoke 
« in thoſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient har- 
66 dening for the timber of the houſe, ſo it was repu- 
ted a far better medicine to keep the goodman and 
« his family from the quacks or poſe, wherewith, as 
„ then, very few were acquainted. Again, our pew. 
66“ terers in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter only 
i c upon diſhes and pots, and a few other trifles for ſer- 
; ce vice; whereas now they are grown into ſuch exquilite 
«© cunning, that they can in a manner imitate by infu- 
“ ſion any form or faſhion of cup, diſh, ſalt, bowl, or | 
4 poblet, which is, made by the goldſmith's craft, 
though they be ever ſo curious, and very artificially 
4 forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea a garniſh ol 


0 ; | * Rheums in the head. 4 5 
3 : | 4 po 
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good flat Engliſh pewter (I ſay flat, becauſe diſhes 

« and platters in my time began to be made deep, and 
« like baſons, and are indeed more convenient, both 
« for ſauce and keeping the meat warm) is eſteemed 
« ſq precious as the like number of veſſels that are 
„made of fine ſilver.“ Holinſbed, quoted by Hume. 


"The Re Formation retarded. 5 


Maxy reſtored the biſhops to their ſees, who had 
heen deprived of them during the laſt reign; and all 
beneficed clergymen that were married, or would not 
forſake their opinions, were deprived of their livings. 
The Pope's authority was once more acknowledged in 
this kingdom, and the maſs was commanded to be ce- 
lebrated in every church. The number who died for 
religion in this reign are ſaid to have been, five biſhops, 
twenty-one divines, two hundred and threeſcore men 
and women. “ The common art at this time,” ſays 
Mr. Richard Baker, “ for catching of Proteſtants was 
« the real preſence; and this net was uſed to catch 
« lady Elizabeth ; who being aſked one time what ſhe 
« thought of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, 

4 whether ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that 
« was in the ſacrament. It is ſaid, that after ſome: 
b pauſing ſhe thus anſwered : „ 5 


5 


20 Chriſt was the word 15 tk itz _ 
He took the bread and brake it; 
6 "JANE what the Lord did make it; 
= hat 1 believe, and ns 8 


This anſwer ſerved her turn at that time to- eſcape 


«© the net, which. by direct anſwer ſhe could not have 
done.“ 5 9 s Chr oniele. 
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LITERARY MEN, 


John Rogers, born in Lancaſhire, * tranſlated the 
Bible into Englith, with notes. And John Hopkins, 
who tranſlated ſeveral of David's Pſalms into Engliſh 

metre, and which are uſed in ſome churches to this 
VVV 
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ELIZABETH. 


A Summary of the Military Events during the Reign 
„ innern. e Theol 


ET rock XLIZABETH ſucceeded her ſiſter 
*. D. 155% 8 Mary, The impriſonment, trial, 
and execution of Mary, queen of Scots, took up no 
ſnall part of the time and attention of Elizabeth 
during the beginning of her reign, Mary being under 
confinement in this kingdom no leſs a ſpace than 
eighteen years, when ſhe was at laſt tried and exe- 
Modern hiſtorians have of late been much employed 
in vindicating the character of this unhappy princeſs, 
who was granddaughter of Henry the Seventh, by his 
eldeſt daughter Margaret, married to James, king of 
Scotland, Mary, at a very early age, being beautiful 
and accompliſhed, was married to Francis, the dauphin 
of France, who dying left her a widow at the age of 
nincteen ; when finding herſelf expoſed to the per- 
ſecutions of the dowager queen of France, the re- 
turned to Scotland, and married the earl of Darnley. 
Mary, being guilty of ſome indiſcretions, (to ſay no 


ment in her own kingdom; but eſcaping from thence - 
by the aſſiſtance of a gentleman of the name of 
Douglas, ſhe ſoon faw herſelf at the head of ſix 
thouſand men, but being defeated in a battle fought 
near Glaſgow, ſhe fled towards England, where ſhe 


her to Tutbury Caſtfe in Staffordſhire (1568); ſhe con- 
tinued a priſoner, in different places and under various 
pretences, till the year 1586, when ſhe was brought 
trial, condemned, and executed, 2 


l. 


— 


worſe) ſhe was taken priſoner, put under confine- 5 


hoped for protection from Elizabeth, but who ordere& _ 
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| upon England by. Philip, king of Spain, whoſe ob- 
ed, upon which he wreſted his glory, was to ſupport 
the catholic religion and exterminate the reformation, 
Every art was uſed by him to levy ſupplies, whit 
What was oſtentatiouily ſtyled by them the invincible 
Armada. And nothing could exceed the conſternation 
of the Engliſh upon the news of this terrible fleet 
_ Whilſt all the proteſtant powers of Europe looked 


was to be decided for ever the fate of their religion, 


| ſhattered and almoſt half-deſtroyed fleet, to view its 


execrating the expedition, and intimidating their 


of her reign, A. D, 1603. 


turally of a ſound and ſolid. judgement, This was 
viſible by her whole management, from one end of 
her reign to the other. Nothing ſhews her capacity | 
more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting all the dithcul- 
the moſt powerful, the moſt. artful, the moſt ſubtile, | 


5 are the maxims which ſhe laid down for the rule and 


never {weryed: © To make derſelf beloved by her 


The next great event of this reign was an attack 


every part of the empire reſounded* with the noiſe of 


OY 2 — — Pay * 


being under fail for. an invaſion of. their country, 


upon this enterprize as the critical event upon which 


a St amd. .Q% , rat - ant m——_ 


How great mult then have been the diſappointment 
and chagrin of the. Spaniards, upon the return of their 


miſerable condition, to hear both ſailors and ſoldiers 
countrymen from ever daring to renew ſo dangerous 


an attempt. ( See the notes.) 
Elizabeth died in the 7oth year of her age; and 45th 


Obaracter of Kitten, | 


ELIZABETH had a great deal of wit, and was na- 


ties and troubles created by her enemies, eſpecially 
when it is conſidered who theſe enemies were; perſons 


and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe. The following 
meaſures of her whole conduct; and from which {he | 


«6 people: 
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& qroplea ; To be frugal of her treaſure : To keep up 
diſſenſion among her neighbours.“ 
Her enemies pretend that her abilities conſiſted 
wholly in overſtrained diſſimulation, and a profound 
hypocriſy. In a word, they ſay the, was a perfect co- 
median. For my part, I don't deny that ſhe made 
great uſe of diſſimulation, as well with regard to the 
| courts of France and Spain, as to the queen of Scot- 
land and the Scots. I am alſo perſuaded that, being 
much concerned to gain the love and eſteem of her 
ſubjects, the affected to ſpeak frequently, and with ex- 
aggeration, of her tender affection for them. And 
that ſhe had a mind to make it believed that ſhe did 
ſome things from an exceſſive love to her people, which 
ſhe was led to more by her own intereſt. 
Avarice is another failing which her own friends res 
progeh her with. L will.not deny that ſhe was too pars 
imonious, and upon {ome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to 
the maxims ſhe. had. laid, down, not to be at any ex- 
pence, but, what WAS. abſolutely neceſſary. However, 
in general J maintain, that if her circumſtances did. _—_ 
not require, her to, be covetous, at leaſt they required 
that ſhe ſhould not part with her money but with pow oY 
auler both i order. ta preſerve the affection of h 
people, and, mg te herſelf: Always) in a Foncajipn, te 
withſtand her enemies. ee 
She is accuſeg,alſp 1 of not being lo chaſte as ſhe 45 
fected to appear: nay, ſome pretend that there are, | 
now in Evgland: the deſcendants of a daughter ſhe chad | 
by the earl. .of; Leiceſter; but as hitherto nobody, has 5 | 
undertaken. to; produce any. proofs of this accuſation, | 
oue may ſafely reckon it among the. Hangers which; | 
they endeavoured 10 {tain her reputation With. both 1 
in her life-time and after her deceaſ. 
It is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning the death: | 
of the queen of, Scots. Here it muſt be owned the 
facrificed equity, Juſtice, and jt may be her own con- 
ſcience, | 


— ny > 1. ate oe tener — 


it was not Elizabeth's buſineſs. to puniſh her for it. 


appear. On this occaſion her diſſimulation was blame. 
terwards to uſe a world of artful devices to get a pre- 


hence aroſe, in the end, the neceſſity of putting her 


This continual fear and uneaſineſs ſhe was under on 


It was the main ſpring of almoſt all her actions. The 
| beſt thing that can be ſaid in Elizabeth's behalf, is, 
that the queen of Scots and her friends had brought 


being a true proteſtant: but, as it was her intereſt to 
de fo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt whether the 


her perſuaſion or policy. All that can be ſaid is, that 
| ſhe: happened ſometimes to prefer her temporal con- 


1 ſhall add, ſhe was a good and illuſtrious queen, with 
many virtues and noble qualities, and few faults: | 
- but what ought, above all things, to make her me- 
mory precious, is, that ſhe cauſed the'Engliſh to en- 
joy a ſtate of ſelicity unknown to their anceſtors, un- 
der moſt part of the kings, her predeceſſors. 


years, 4 months, and 8 days. 
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ſcience, to her ſafety. If Mary was guilty of the 
murder. of her huſband, as there is ground to believe, 


And truly.it was not that ſhe took away her life, but 
the made uſe of that pretence to detain her in priſon, 
under the deceitful colour of making her .innocence 


worthy. This firſt piece of injuſtice drew her in af. 
tence to render Mary's impriſonment. perpetual. From 
to death on the ſcaffold. This, doubtleſs, is Eliza- 
beth's greateſt blemiſh, which manifeſtly proves to 
what a degree the carried the fear of loſing a crown, 


that account is what characteriſes her reign, becauſe | 


matters to ſuch a paſs, that one of the two queens 
mult periſh, and it was natural that the weakeſt ſhould 
fall. I don't believe: any body. ever queſtioned her 


zeal the expreſſed for her religion was the effect of 


cerns before thoſe of religion. To ſum up in two 
words what may ſerve to form Ehzabeth's character, 


Died March 24, 1603, aged 70, having reigned 4 
ee. 


ANOTHER 


8 | - 
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Another Charafter of ELIZA BET H. 


TukkkE are few great perſonages in hiſtory who 


and the adulation of friends, than queen Elizabeth; 
and yet there is ſcarce any whoſe reputation has been 
more certainly determined, by the unanimous conſent 
of poſterity. The unuſual length of her adminiſtra- 
tion, and the ſtrong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her de- 
t agors to abate much of their iuvectives, and her 
admirers ſome what their panegyricks, have at laſt, in 
ſp te of political factions, and, what is more of reli - 
gious animoſities, produced an uniform judgement 


ſtancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, and vigi- 
lance, are allowed to merit the higheſt praiſe, and ap- 


* 


pear not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon WhO 


imperious; more ſincere, more indulgent to her pęeo- 


ple, would have been requiſite to form a perfect 
character. By the force of her mind, ſhe controuled 
all her more active and {tronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into exceſs., Her heroiſm 


avarice, her friendſhip from partiality, her active 
guarded not herſelf with equal care, or equal ſuccefs 


lire of admiration, the jealouſy of love, and the ſal- 
lies of anger. | „ rent * 


equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed , 


controuled aſcendant over her people; and while the 


ſove- 


have been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, 


with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 


ver filled a throng. A Conduct cſs vigorous, Jeſs! | 


was exempt from all temerity, her frugality from 
ſpirit from turbulency and a vain ambition. See 
from leſſer infirmities; the rivalſhip of beauty, the 


Her ſingular talents for government were founded 


with a great command of herſelf, ſhe obtained an un- 


merited all their eſteem by her real virtues, ſhe alſo 
engaged their affection by her pretended ones. Few. 
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ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the throne in mare 
difficult circumitances ; and none ever conducted the 
government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and telicity, 


Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, 
the true ſecret for managing religious factions, ſhe 


preſerved 'her people, by her ſuperior prudence, from 
thoſe confuſions in which theological controverſy ha 
involved all the neighbouring nations: and though 


her enemies were the moſt powerful princes in Eu- 
rope, the moſt active, the moſt enterprizing, the leaſt 


ſcrupulous, ſhe was able by her vigour to make deep 
impreſſions on their ſtate ; her own greatneſs mean- 
while untouched and unimpaired. e 
The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who flou- 


riſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her ſucceſs; 
but inſtead of leſſening the applauſe due to her, they 
make great addition to it. They owed all of them 


their advancement to her choice, they were ſupported 


by her conſtancy and with all their ability they were 
nevet able to acquire any undue aſcendant over her. 


In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe re- 
Y 8 


rrained equally miſtreſs. The force of the tender 
paſſions was great over her; but the force of her mind 
Was {till ſuperior 3 and the combat which her victory 


viſibly colt her, ſerves '6nly to diſplay the firmneſs of 


her refolution; and the loftineſs of her ambitious ſenti- 
5 meets. 11:37; H [97's ; Vc. yo 0 125 e 4 
The fame of this princeſs, though it has ſurmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies 
ſtill expoſed to another prejudice which is more dura - 
ble, becauſe more natural, and which, according to 


17 F327 


the different views in which we ſurvey her, is capable 


either of exalting beyond meaſure, or diminiſhing the 

luſtre of her character. This prejudice is founded in 
cbnſidèration of her ſex. * When we contemplate her 
as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck with the higheſt | 
_ admiration of her great qualities and extenſive capacity; 


= 


w'> 424 


but 


3 


ie 


dat we are apt alſo to require ſome more ſoftneſs of 
liſpofition, ſome greater lenity of temper, ſome of 

thoſe amiable weakneſſes by which her ſex is diſtin- 
guined. But the true method of eſtimaling her merit 

is to lay aſide all thoſe conſiderations, and conſider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and 
entrultcd with the government of mankind, We may 

find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife, 

or a miſtreſs; but her qualities as a ſovereign, though 

with ſome conltderable exceptione, are the object of 

undiſputed applauſe and approbation... | 


3 „„ 6 
thus loft unfiniſhed ly 8 ee. 7 


NOTES HISTORICAL; Ke J 
, 1 


A. D. 1561. Dr. Howel, in his Hiſtory of mne 
World, ſays, ** that Queen Elizabeth, in the third 


year of heir reign, was preſented with a pair of black ; 
blk knit ſtockings, by her filkwoman, Mrs. Mon- — 
„ tague, and thenzeforth ſhe never wore cloth-hoſe | 


any more.” The invention of knitting originally 
came from Spain, according to the opinion of ſome, 
It is related by others, that one William Rider, an 
apprentice on London-Bridge, ſeeing, at the houſe of 
an Italian merchant, a pair of knit worſted ſtogkings 
from Mantua, ingeniouſly wrought a pair like them, 
nch he preſented to William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
heſe were the firſt pair worn in England. But this 
account is doubted by many. — It has been ſaid, that 
Edward VI. was preſented with a pair of Spanith filk | 
tockings by Sir Thomas Greſham, and the preſeat 


— ——Ew—ů —— ͤ——ͤ—u — ——— —¼ —— — — « 
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was then much noticed. | | | 
„„ EIS, OTA 
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POTATOES, 


A. D. 1565. Potatoes were firſt imported into 
Europe this year, by Hawkins, from Santa. ſé, in 
Spaniſh America. They were planted for the ff 
time in Ireland by the great Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had an eſtate in that kingdom. The natural hiſtory 
of the potatoe was ſo little underſtood, that a total 
ignorance which part of the plant was the proper food, 
had nearly ruined any further attention towards its 
cultivation. For - perceiving green apples appear 
upon the ſtems, theſe were- imagined to be the fruit, 
but upon being boiled, and finding them unpalatable, 
or rather nauſeous, Raleigh was diſguſted with his 
acquiſition, nor thought any more of cultivating pota- 
toœs. | Bp . „ oe 
Accident, however, diſcovered the real fruit, owing 
to the ground being turned over through neceſſity that 
very ſeaſon, and to his ſurpriſe a plentiful crop was 
found under ground, which, upon being boiled, were 
found nouriſhing to the ſtomach, and grateful to the 
taſte, The utility of this plant being ſoon known, 
rendered the cultivation of it pretty univerſal through 
Ireland, and in due time found its way to this king- 
dom by accident, where it was firſt planted upon the 
| Weſtern coaſt, owing, as it is reported, to 2 veſſel 
being ſhipwrecked, which contained fome potatoes, at 
a village named Formby, in Lancaſhire ; a place (till 
famed for that excellent vegetable. They are now 
grown, though but lately, (the cultivation being pro- 
greſſive from the Weſt import) in every part of the 
Rag dem. % aps 5 


; © COACHES. ET 


A. D. 580. This year the uſe of coaches is ſaid 
to have been introduced into England by Fitz Allen, 
 Eaxjlof Arundel. er OG 

| BE N 3 | — : SPANISH 


\ 


f 
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| &PANISH ARM ADA. 

A. D. 1588. This year is famous for the attempt- 
of Spain invading England, by the greateſt fleet ever 
men ſeen upon the ocean. So great was the expecta- 
tions of the Spaniſh nation from this great armament, 
that they arrogantly gave it the name of the Invincible 
Armada, This fleet conſiſted of one hundred and 

thirty ſhips, nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety 
ſoldiers, eight thouſand three hundred and fifty ſailors, 
and two thouſand fix hundred and thirty pieces of can- 
non. All this boaſted expedition, however, came to 
nothing, but only diſgrace to the planners and adven- 
turers: the Spaiards enduring all kinds of miſery, 
loling all their beſt ſhips, and more than thirteen thou- 
fand fouls periſhed ; whilſt the Engliſh in the fight did 
not loſe any conſiderable ſhip, nor above one hundred 
men. . | ; | 2 925 3 
Fire- ſhips were firſt uſed on this remarkable occa- 
ton, which cauſed terrible havoc amongſt the enemy's. 
fect, Extolled as this event has been, both then and 
by later writers, and which proves how great, and vigo- 
rous the exertions of the Englith have been upon 
emergencies, the following may with propriety, be 
added, as it proves, that the extended commerce, in- 


cicaſed population, and wealth of a 0 county, is, 


at this period, equal to the united force of the. whole 
kingdom in the time of Elizabeth. the traders 
of Liverpool alone, between the 26th of Auguit, 
1778, and 17th of April, 1779, fitted out one hundred 
end twenty privateers, armed each with ten to thirty 
puns, but moſtly with fourteen to twenty; from an 
accurate liſt of which it appears, that theſe privateers 
meaſured 30,787 tons, carrying 1986 guns, and 8754 
men. | 5 
The fleet ſent againſt the Armada, meaſured 31,385 
tend, and was navigated by 15,07 2 ſeamen, From the 
„ . eltorts 
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efforts of a ſingle town we may then infer, that their | 
private ſhips of war formed a greater force during a 
war with the colonics, than the whole nation, with all 
its unanimity and zeal, was able to equip under the 
potent government of Elizabeth. rd = 


| STOCKING FRAME. 5 
A. D. 1589. William Lee, M. A. of St. John's 


College, Cambridge, invented an engine or ſteel loom, 
called the ſtocking frame, for knitting or weaving 
ſtockings. This was but twenty-eight years after we 
had learned from Spain the method of knitting them 
by wires or needles, This excellent and curious in. | 
vention has proved a conſiderable advantage to this 
kingdom. : 1 1 e 
e TELESCOPES, by 

About this date the Teleſcope was invented. This 
moſt uſeful diſcovery was, like many others, by mere 
chance. The common account is, that two children 
of one Janſon, a ſpeQacle-maker at Middleburgh in 
Zeland, being at play in their father's ſhop, and look- 
ing through two pieces of glaſs between their fingers, 
Which were at ſome ſmall diſtance from each other, 
the vane of the church ſteeple appeared larger and 
nearer. This they inſtantly told their father, who 
tried the ſame experiment, and finding it to ſucceed, 
ſet himſelf to work to fix the glaſſes more completely 
in a brazen cylinder, and ſo as they might be placed 
nearer or further at pleaſure, Janſon himſelf improved 
upon this diſcovery, and had the honour of preſenting 
one, twelye inches in length, to Prince Maurice, and 
another to the Archduke Albert. Galileo, aſtronomer 
to the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, made {ti} further im- 
provements, ſo much as even to gain to himſelf the 
| Weeds, of the invention, as this inſtrument for ſong 

| „ e | time 
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me went by the name of Galileo's tube. Our great 
tountryman, Sir Iſaac Newton, was the inventor of 
telecting teleſcopes ; conliſting of ſpecula, ar mirrors, 
inllead of lenſes, which have been ſince improved, and 
are more exact and uſeſul than refractors. The mi- 
croſcope was diſcovered in the year 1621, which is 
ſaid to have happened both in Naples and Holland at 
the ſame time. By the former, of theſe inſtruments, 
the art of Navigation has been much improved, con- 
feqnently Commerce extended. And to the latter we 
ure indebted for many curious and wonderful diſcove- 
nes in the arcana of Nature 0 5 
| LENGTH OF A STATUTE MILE, 

A. D. 1588, It was enacted, © That the length 
of the ſtatute mile in future ſhould be, eight fur. 
« longs, each furlong containing forty poles, or 


 perches, and cach pole to contain ſixteen feet and 
i an half, or, 1760 yards in length” 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY»: 
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The very laſt day of the XVIth century gave birth 
and form to the preſent Eaſt India Company. A char- 
ter being granted Dee. 31, 1000, to George, Earl of 
Cumberland, and 215 knights, aldermen, and mer- 
Sans to be one body politic and corporate, &c, 
Sir Thomas Smith was to be the firſt governor, — 
The Queen granted to the Company an exemption 
from paying any cuſtoms for the firſt four voyages. 
And for cuſtoms which were afterwards payable. for 
merchandizo from India, the company ſhall be allowed 
tO give their bonds, payable one half in ſix months, 
and the other half in fix months after. The mem- 
bets of this company immediately raiſed the ſum of 
„ 72,000]. 
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72,000. though not in one joint ſtock, or capital, 3 
at preſent. The original ſhares ſubſcribed were gg], 


each. The firſt fleet was ſent out the following year, | 


__ conſiſting of five ſhips, Captain James Lancaſte) com. 


mander in chief; which returned, after a proſperous 
voyage, in 1603, being abſent two years and ſcyen 


This company, through many viciſſitudes, exiſted 


till 1708; when it was abſorbed by the preſent 


United Company of Merchants trading to the Ealt 


Indies. 


SEVEN TEENTH CENTURY, \_ 


This century, from its commencement, approaches 
to the refemblance of modern times. The atts of 


navigation, mathematics, manufactories, mechanics, 
agriculture, and architecture, were wonderfully im- 


proved. Almoſt the ſeveral great companies were 


eſtabliſhed as at preſent. The importance of the low | 


intereſt of money, and the true intrinſic value of coin, 


was better underſtood. Many new productions were 
brought to England, and naturalized. here. Money 


banking takes its original eſtabliſhment and increaſe 
in England, Ruſſia's great monarch, Peter I.“ makes 
vaſt improvements in his extenſive empire. 


| MISCEL- 


» Before his days, the Ruſſtans were ignorant, barbarous, 


mean, and entertained a ſovereign contempt for all the im- 
provements of the human mind; they had no conveniencies 
for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, and no places of 


Public diverſion. But Peter, with an intereſt to civilize his 


lubjects, introduced arts and ſciences, cauſed feveral foreigi 
books to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian, language, founded col- 


leges, &c. &c.. But, perhaps, the greateſt of all his achieve? 


ments was the rapidity with which he raiſed a fleet—and which 
almoſt exceeds our belief, it being firſt noted that, before his- 
days, the Kuſlians had not a ſhip upen. their coaſts, The hi- 


dot, 
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a, MISCELLANIES. 1 

An act was made in the firſt year of the reign of 

Elizabeth, “ That every perſon ſhould go to divine 
3 ON VVV 
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Mr. Coxe: Fi . „ 1 
Within the fortreſs of Peterſpurgh is a fuur-cared boat, 
« which is ſecured with great veneration in a brick building 
© collrn&ted for that purpoſe, and preſerved as a memorial 
„to future ages of its being the origin of the Kuſſian fleet. 
« Peter J. uted to call it the Zirile Grandjfire, and in the-latrer 
& part of his reign ® ordered it to be ttariported to Peier,. 
„ burg. It was conducted in ſolemn proceſſion, in order to 
« excite the admiration of the people, and held up that they 
© might compare in what condition he had found the Marine, 
ti and to what perfection he had brought it.“ This boat, which 
Peter, about the year 1691, accidentally ſaw at a village near 
| Moſcow, had been built in a preceding reign. His frſt in- 
quiry, after viewing the boat, was, © why it, was built in a dif- 
© ferent manner from all thoſe he had hitherto obſerved 
and upon his being informed that it was contrived ſo as to 
go againſt the wind, he ordered it to be repaired and fitted 
wh rigging, and to be launched upon the Yauſa. BrandtfF - 
(the perſon who had built and repaired it) ſailed in it, to the 
altoniſhment of the Czar, who foon after 'embarked in it him- 
ſelf, and learned the management of veſfel. After this he 
made ſeveral excurſions upon different lakes, and ordered 
leveral other boats to be built; till at laſt, the limits of a lake 
became too confined for his rifing ideas, he went to Archangel, 
and embarked upon the White Sea. Theſe little adven- 
© tures,” continues Mr. Coxe, which ſeemed nothing more 
than mere youthful amuſements, were, however, productive 
ot the moſt glorious event which diſtinguiſhed the reign of 
* Peter. When the Czar, in his campaign of 1695 againft 
the Turks, beſieged Azof, he found it impoſſible to take 
the town- without blocking up the harbour; and as he did 
nut at that time poſſeſs one ſhip, he was compelled to raiſe 
the ſiege; however, im leſs than a year he renewed the fie: e 
et Azof, and brought before it, to the infinite ſurpriſe of. 
the Turks, 2 men of war, 23 gallies, 2 galleots, and 4 fire- 


tory of a boat, which gave riſe to that fleet, is thus related by 
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_ cefs even ſent officers about to break every man's ſword 
and to clip every man's ruff, which was beyond a cer. 
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« ſervice upon Sundays and holidays, vr elle pay 
twelve pence to the poor.“ A ſumptuary law was 
paſſed during this reign, to prevent exceſs in appate; 
the length of the ſword was limited to three feet, and 
daggers to twelve inches beſides the hilt. This prin- 


) 


tanlengyth.”: . | 

N. B. The ſword-bearers were either very ſubmif. 
five to her majeſty's will and pleaſure, or the officers 
mult have been very valiant men. i 
John Stowe, the hiſtorian, mentions, that when 3 
boy, he ufed to fetch milk from near the Minorics, 
and paid a haifpenny ſor three ale-pints in the ſum— 
mer, which was reduced to two hall-pints in the winter 


The lord lieutenants were firſt appointed to the 


counties in this reign, Magnificence and hoſpitality 


was frequently diſplayed by the nobility.; which the 
queen encouraged by the frequent viſits ſhe paid her 
nobility, and the magnificent feaſts ſhe received from 
them. The earl of Leiceſter gave her an entertain- 


ment at Kenilworth Caſtle, which was extraordinary 
| fag expence and magnificence. Among other parti 


" ſhips. With this little ſquadron, which failed down the 


Don, he blockaded the harbour, gained a naval victory over 


« the Turkiſh gallies, and took Azof.---In ſhort, the Ruſſian 
« navy, in the harbours of the Euxine Sea, conſtructed and 


upon the ſtocks, is deſcribed, only 3 years after the firſt 


« preparations, as conſiſting of nine ſhips of 60 guns, ten ct 


« 5o, ten of 48, two of 42, fourteen of 34, two of 32, three 
« of 30, one of 26, one of 24, four of 18, three of 14, and four 


« of 8 guns; beſides eighteen triremers, 100 brigantines, and 
66 


zoo boats in the Dnieper. This is ſcarcely paralleled by tlie 
4% naval exertions of the Romans in the firſt Punic war.“ 
It may by ſome be thought, that the above account 15 
foreign to our ſubje&t. Put the fact is curious, and it ſhould 


be had in remembranee, that in this little work we are not 
writing a hiſtory, but endeavouring to excite the riling gene- 
ien to the Rudy of hiſtor 7/7. | 


culars 
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culars we are told, that e hundred and ſixty-five 
hogſheads of beer were drank at it. 


1 he tradition of this grand feſtivity {till lives in the 
country, ang; we have OY any thing equal to it on 


record. 
[n this reign the time of meals was uſually as fol- 


lows : The nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, ordinarily 


dined about eleven o'clock, and ſupped-at five, or fix, 
at the lateſt, in the afternoon, The merchants ſeldom 
dined before twelve, and ſupped at fix. The huſ- 
dandmen dined alſo at high noon, as they termed it 
and the phraſe continues in uſe to this day) in the 
country, or twelve, and ſupped at ſeven at night. 


The cuſtom is now quite reverſed—that claſs which 
ticn dined and ſupped the earlieſt, fit down the lateſt 


now to their meals, and vice ver 2 ; but it may be ac- 


counted for in part, {ince that there is no mention of 
breakfaſt, that meal not being then in uſe. The 


lveries which were mentioned on a former ben en 


have now ceaſed, probably owing to the introduction : 


el betwirt dinner and ſupper: 8 


THE RE FORMATION ESTABLISHED, 


The firſt of January after the queen's acceſſion to 
the throne, the Litany was ordered to be read in 
der own ehapel, and in all churches through the city 


of London; and likewiſe the Epiſtle and Goſpel for 
the day was ordered to be read in the Englith tongue. 
The parliament. allo acknowledged the fuprems 80 


* 


0 pere Couplet ſupped with me; he is a man of good | 


t . alter ſupper we hd tea, which he fad Was. 
1eaily as good as. he had drank it in China. 


Henry Lord Clarendon's Diary for the year 1688. 
N. B. From the foregoing curious extract, it might be the 


caltom to introduce tea after {upper as a treat, and in the 


uhcient manner of Ji uveries. —And we are informed, it was the 


Cultom then to boi! the tea in a kettle with the water. fo 
ERR vern- 
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vernment of the church to be in the crown, and alſa 
reſtored to it the firſt- fruits and tenths. The book of 
Common Prayer was read, and the ſacraments were 
| adminiſtered to the people in the Engliſh tongue. 
Theſe biſhops who refuſed the oath of ſupremacy, 
were all removed, and proteſtant biſhops: placed in 
their room; and by degrees the proteſtant religion 
„ = 5 ; 


6 97990 


JAMES I. 


4 Summary of the Military Events duri ing the Reign of 
un Jaws I. | : 


AD 160 LIZ ABE TE, was ſucceeded by 
+, 200Js - JAMEs, the ſixth king of Scotland, 
and firſt Englith monarch of that name, ſon to the un- | 

fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Though the crown of England was with great tran- 
quillity tranſmitted from the family of Tudor to that of 
Stuart, yet a conſpiracy to ſubvert the government and 
to x Arabella Stuart, a near relation to James, and 
equal in deſcent from Henry VII. on the throne of 
England was diſcovered. This is called Raleigh's con- 
ſpiracy; ſeveral perſons were executed for the attempt, 
but Raleigh was reprieved, not pardoned, and after an 
unſucceſsful voyage in ſearch after ſome rich mines of 
lilver in South America, was at laſt executed. | 
The principal event in this reign, is the ſingular plot, 
for an account of- which ſee the notes at the end of this 
reign. James being peaceably diſpoſed, his chief em- 
ployment, and which was the delight of his heart, 
| was dictating ta an aſſembly of divines concerning 
points of faith on diſcipline, and in receiving the ap- 
plauſes of thoſe holy men for his ſuperior learning and 
ai, Another employment of James was lolling 
upon, or in ſome manner careſſing a beloved favourite, 
of which he could not exiſt without; the inſolent be- 
haviour of whom, and particulars 'of their conduct 
for want of better ſubject, has afforded materials for 
Many Pages, in the hiſtories of this reign. 


18 „ James 


— 


| thats > Led = 


ration than inheritance. 


| integrity 0 
thoſe very perſons from whom he had received the wages 


| 
} 
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James was exceedingly tenacious of his prerogative, 
and held forth that the privileges of the Houſe of Com. 
mons were derived from the grace and permiſſion of 
his anceſtors and himſelf, and that moſt of them 
grew from precedents, which ſhewed rather a tole. 
To which his commons 
boldly replied and aſſerted, that the liberties, franchiſes, 
privileges, and juriſdictions of parliament, are the 


ancient undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the 


ſubjects of England. 
The fate of the celebrated F "Da Viſ. 


count St, Albans, and who then held the Seal, is 
worthy the attention of every aſpiring youth, H'; 


fall we will briefly relate, which happened A. D. 1621, 
This great man was univerſally admired for his ex. 


tenſive genius, and beloved for his courteous and hit 


1nane behaviour. 
- He was the great namen of nis age and nation; 


and nought was wanting to render him the ornament 0 
human nature itlelf, but that ſtrength of mind, which 
might check his intemperate defire of preſerment, thit 


could add nothing to his dignity, and might reſtrain his 
profuſe inclination to expence, that could be neither 
requiſue for his honour or entertainment. His wantef 


economy and his indulgence to ſervants had inrohed 
bim in neceſſities; and in order to ſupply his prodi— 
gality, he had been tempted to take bribes, and int 
in a very open manner, from ſuitors in chancery. It 


is pretended, that, notwithſtanding this enormeus 
abuſe, he 17 ſtill in che ſeat of juſtice preſerved the 
a judge, and had given juſt decrees from 


of iniquity, Complaints roſe the louder upon that ac. 
count, and at laſt reached the houſe of commons, v0 


ent up an impeachment againſt him to the peers. The 


chancellor, conſcious of guilt, deprecates the vengeance 


vi his Judges, and endeavoured by a nen avowal to 


eſcape 


eſcape the confuſion of AriRter inquiry. The tide 1 in⸗ 


ſiſted on a particular confeſſion of all his corruptions. 
He acknowledged twenty-eight articles; and was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, to be impri- | 
ſoned in the Tower during the king's pleaſure, to be 
for ever incapable of any place, office, or employment, 


and never again to ſit in parliament, or come within 
the verge of the court. 


This dreadful ſentence, (dreadfol to a man af x nice 
ſenſibility to honour) he ſurvived hve years; and being 
releaſed in a little time from the Tower, his genius yet 
unbroken, ſupported itſelf amidſt involved circumſtances 
and a depreſſed ſpirit, and ſhone out in literary pro- 


ductions, which have made his guilt or weakneſſes be 


forgotten or overlooked by poſterity. In conſideration 


of his great merit, the king remitted his fine as well as 


the other parts of his ſentence, conferred on him a 
large penſion of 1800 pounds a year, and employed 
every expedient to alleviate the weight of his age and 
misfortunes. And that great philoſopher at laſt ae- 
knowledged with regret, that he had too long neglected 
the true ambition of a fine genius: and by plunging 
into buſineſs and affairs, which require much leſs ca- 
pacity, but greater firmneſs of mind, than the purſuiis 
of learning, had expoſed himſelf to ſuch grievous ca- 
lamities .? HUME. 
James died March 27, A. D. 1625, having reigned 
in a 22 years, and i in the 59th year of his age.” | 


| Charadter of JaMEs Te 


Jaws was of a middle ſtature, of a fine com- 
Nee and a ſoft ſkin; his perſon plump, but not 


Spulen his eyes large and rolling, bis beard thin, 


"If 50 allure thee, ſee how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiel, . meaneſt of mankind, - +) 
Por E. 


his 
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his tongue too big for his mouth, his countenance gif. 
agreeable, his air- aukward, and his gait remarkably 
ungraceful, from a weakneſs in his knees that prevented 
his walking without aſſiſtance; he was tolerably tem- 


- Perate in his diet, but drank of little elfe than rich and 


itrong wines. His character, from the variety of 


_ groteſque qualities that compoſe it, is not eaſy to be 
_ delineated. The virtues he poſſeſſed were ſo loaded 
with a greater proportion of their neighbouring vices, | 


that they exhibit no lights to ſet off the dark ſhades; 
his principles of generoſity were tainted by ſuch a 
childiſh profuſion, that they left him without means of 


paying his juſt obligations, and ſubjected him to the 
neceſſity of attempting irregular, illegal, and unjuf 
methods of acquiring money. His friendſhip, not to 


give it the name of vice, was directed by fo puerile a 


fancy, and fo abſurd a caprice, that the objects of it 
were contemptible, and its conſequences attended with 
ſuch an unmerited profuſion of favours, that it was 
perhaps the moſt exceptionable quality of any he poſ- 
ſeſſed. His diſtinctions were formed on principles of 
_ ſelfiſhneſs; he valued no perſon for any endowments 
that could not be made ſubſervient to his pleaſures or 
his intereſt ; and thus he rarely advanced any man of 
real worth and preferment. His familiar converſation, 
both in writing and in ſpeaking, was {tuffed with vulgar 


and indecent phraſes. Though proud and arrogant in 
his temper, and full of the importance of his tation, 
he deſcended to buffoonery, and ſuffered his favourites to 


| addreſs him in the moſt diſreſpectful terms of gioſs i 
familiarity. „ e N 


Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but roſe no 


higher in thoſe attempts than to quaint, and often ſale 


conceits. His education had been a more learned one 
than is commonly beſtowed on princes ; this, from the | 


cConceit it gave him, turned out a very diſadvantageous 
circumſtance, by contracting his opinions to his own | 


narrow 
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narrow viewrs; his pretences to a conſummate know - 
ledge in divinity, politics, and the art of governing, 
expoſe him to a high degree of ridicule, his conduct 
ſewing him more than commonly deficient in alt 
theſe points. His romantic idea of the natural rights 
of princes, cauſed him publicly to avow pretenſions 
that impreſſed in the minds of the people an incurable 
jealouſy 3 this, with an affectation of a profound 
ſkill in the art of diſſembling, or king-craft, as he 
termed it, rendered him the object of fear and diſtruſt ; 
when at the ſame time he was himſelf the only dupe to 
an impertinent uſeleſs hypocriſy. _ C 
If the laws and conſtitution of England received no 
prejudice from his government, it was owing to his 
want of ability to effect a change ſuitable to the purpoſe 
of an arbitrary ſway. Stained with theſe vices, and 
ſullied with theſe weakneſſes, if he is even exempt _ 
ſrom our hatred, the exemption muſt arife from mo- 
tives of contempt. Deſpicable as he appears through 
bis own Britannic government, his behaviour when 
king of Scotland was in many points unexceptionable; 
but, intoxicated with the power he received over a 
people whoſe privileges were but feebly eſtabliſhed, 
and who had been long ſubjected to civil and eccle- 
aſtical tyranny, he at once flung off that moderation 
that hid his deformities from the common eye. It is 
alledged that the corruption he met with in the court 
of England, and the time-ſerving genius of the Eng- 
Iſh noblemen, were the great means that debauched 
him from his circumſpe& conduct. Among the for- 
wardeſt of the worthleſs tribe was Cecil, afterwards 
earl of Saliſbury, who told him on his coming to the 
crown, that he ſhould find his Engliſh fubjeRs like 
alles, on whom he might lay any burden, and ſhould 
need neither bit nor bridle, but their aſſes ears. - 
55 en, 


Another 


ik. 


ſcanty, and his aſpect mean; his eyes, which were 


| queſt of novelty; his tongue was ſo large, that in ſpeak. 
ing or drinking he beſfubbered the by-ſtanders ; hi 


body; his addrefs was aukward and his appearance 


compolition of his mind or perſon. We have in the 


to his fervants, and even deſirous of acquiring the love 
of his ſubjects, by granting that as a favour, which | 

they claimed as a privilege. His reign, though ignoble 
to himſelf, was happy to his people. Thiey were en. 
riched by commerce, which no war interrupted, They | 


conſiderable progreſs in aſccrtaining the liberties of the 
Nation. ** SxfOTEYT. 


No prince, fo little enterprizing and ſo inoffenſive, 
was ever ſo much expoſcd to the oppoſite extremes of 
calumny and flattery,. of ſatire and panegyric. And 


_ tinued, have, made his character be as much diſputed 
to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are 


* 
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Another Charatter of. JAMES. 
* Tamts was in his ſtature of the middle ſize, incl 
ning to corpulency ; his forehead was high, his beard 


weak and languid, he rolled about inceſſantly, as if in 


knees were ſo weak as to bend under the weight of his 
flovenly. There was nothing dignified either in the 


courſe of his reign exhibited repeated inſtances of bis 
ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profuſion, folly, and 
littleneſs of ſoul. All that we can add in his favour 
is, that he was averſe to cruelty and mjuſtice ; ver 
little addicted to exceſs, femperate in his meals, kind 


felt no ſevere impoſitions ; and the commons mads 


Another Character of James. 


the factions which began in his time, being ſtill con- 


our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it mult | 
be owned he was poſſeſſed of; but not one of them pure, | 
or free om the contagion of the neighbouring vices } 
His generoſity bordered on profuſion, his learning on 
ge 2, : „„ pedanti), 


JAMES 1. — Ih 


boyiſh fondneſs. While he imagined that he was only 
maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be ſuf. 
pected in ſome of his actions, and ſtill more of his 


His capacity was conſiderable, but fitter to diſcourſe on 


lineſs, „ e 3 
[is intentions were juſt, but more adapted to the 


kingdoms. Aukward in his perſon, and ungainly in 


more than of a frugal judgement; expoſed to our ri- 
dicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his qualities were ſullied with weakneſs, and embel- 


devoid of; and from thence chiefly is derived the ſtrong 
prejudice which prevails againſt his perſonal bravery ; 


general experience, to be extremely fallacious. _ 


' NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. 
THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


A. D. 1604; This year happened an event the moſt 


exdantry, his pacific diſpoſition on puſillanimity, his 
wiſdom on cunning, his friendſhip on light fancy and 


pretenſions, to have encroached on the liberties of his 
people. While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, 
do acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was 
able to preſerve fully the eſteem and regard of none. 


general maxims than to conduct any intricate bu- 


conduc of private life, than to the government of 
his manners, he was ill qualified to command reſpect: 


partial and undiſcerning in his affections, he was little 
fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper 


his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the 
whole it may be pronounced of his character, that all 


liſhed by humanity, Political courage he was certainly 


an inference, however, which muſt be owned, from 
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But, ſurprized and enraged to find the king on all oc. 


_ enacted againſt them, Catefby, a gentleman of good 
parts and ancient family, firſt thought of a moſt ex- 
traordinary method of revenge; and he opened his in- 


of Northumberland. In one of their converſations 
about the diſtreſſed condition of the Catholics, Piercy 
in high paſſion mentioned aſſaſſinating the king; but 
Cateſby propoſed a more extenſive plan of executing 
his vengeance, by deſtroying at one blow the king, the 
royal family, the lords and commons, when aſſembled 
on the firſt meeting of parliament ; and bury all their 


Piercy was charmed, and liſtened. to the project of 


Cateſby ; and they communicated their deſign to a fe 
more, and amongſt the reſt to Thomas Winter, whom 


to ſecrecy, they together with an. oath,* adminiltercd | 


& 6 | 
London, and upon a Primer gave each other the 


A fact, Hume aſſerts, “ as certain as it appears in- 
— hf: e 8 5 
The Roman Catholics had expected great indulgence 


on the acceflion of James; he was deſcendeg from 
Mary; and he himſelf, in his early youth, wag jma- 
gined to have ſhewn fome partiality towards them, 


caſions expreſs his intention of executing the laws 


tention to Piercy, a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houwe : 


enemies in one common ruin. 


they fent over to Flanders, in queſt of Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with whofe zeal and 
courage they were all thoroughly acquainted When | 
UE THINS e new conſpirator, in ordes to bind him 


the ſacrament. They met behind St. Clement's church, 


oath 
* The Oath. 


« You ſhall ſwear by the bleſſed Trinity, and by the Sacra. 
ment you now propoſs to receive, never to diſcloſe, directly or 
indirectly, by word or circumſtance, the matter that ſhall be 
zropoſed to you to keep fecret, nor deſiſt from the execut!'B | 

hercot, until the reſt all ge you leaves” he 


* 
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oath of ſecrecy, and afterwards heard Maſs, and re- 
ceived the Sacrament upon the f. me, in the next room. 
All this paſſed in the Spring and Summer of the year 


name, adjoining to that in which the Parliament was 
to aſſemble. * That they might the leſs be interrupted, 


defited from their labour. Their work advanced by 
perſeverance, and a wall three yards in thicknefs was 


| at a loſs to account : upon inquiry, they found, that 
it came from a vault below the houſe of lords; that 


and every body admitted to avoid ſuſpicion. 


of the parliament. The duke, by reaſon of his ten- 


houſe in Warwickſhire ; and Sir Evered Digby, Rook- 


Hall, near Kittering, in Northamptonſhire ;_ there the con- 


pirator at each window. Guy Fawkes ſtood in the door way 
to prevent any body over-hearing them. Wn 1 
: For a view of the houſe and other particulars concerning the- 
Win, {ee the Gent. Mag. for 1783, P. 104. 


3604, when the conſpirators hired an houſe in Prercy's Fn 


aud give leſs ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they 
carried in a ſtore of proviſions with them, and never 


ſoon pierced 3 but, on approaching the other. ſide, 
they were ſtartled with a noiſe, for which they. were 


a magazine of coals had been left there; and that, as 
the coals were felling off, the vault might be hited. 
This opportunity was not omitted; thiriy-fix barrels 
of powder were lodged in it; the whole covered with 
faggots; the doors of the cellar boidly flung open; 


Confident of ſucceſs, they planned the remaining | 
part of their project. The king, queen, and prince 
Henry, were all expected to be preſent at the opening 


der age, would be abſent, and it was reſolved that 
Piercy ſhould ſeize or aſſaſſinate him. The princeſs 
Elizabeth likewife was left at Lord Warrington's 


| ood, and Grant, being in the conſpiracy, engaged 
o aſſemble their friends, on pretence of a hunting 
The Gunpowder-plot houſe ſtood in a garden at Newton 


ip'rators met, and for their greater ſecurity they placed a con- 
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match; and then, ſeizing that princeſs, immediately 
WED. her queen. ® VF 
he day ſo long withed for at laſt approached, on 
which the parliament was appointed to allemble, The 
ſecret, though communicated to more than twenty | 
perfons, had been religiouſly kept during the ſpace of 
near a year and a half an indiſcretion at laſt prevented 
the execution FV 
Sir Henry Piercy, one of the conſpirators, conceived | 
a deſign of faving the life of 19rd Monteagle, his in. 
timate friend and companion, who was alſo of the 
ſame perſuaſion as himfelf: about ten days before the 
meeting of parliament this nobleman, upon his return 
to town, received a letter from a perfon unknown, 
and delivered by one who fled as ſoon as he had dil. 
5 CONE his meſſage: the letter was to the following 
a. VVVVTTUTUTT(( ( 1 I 
„ My lord, ſtay away from this parliament; for 
God and man have concurred to puniſh the wretched. | 
_ neſs of the times: and think not ſtightly of this ad- 
_ vertifement, but retire yourſelf into your country, 
where you may expect the event in ſafety : for though | 
there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I fay they will | 
receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet they |} 
| ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is not to 
be contemned, becauſe it may do you good, and can 
F- do you no harm, for the danger is paſt as ſoon as 
| you have burned this letter; and I hope God wilt | 
give you grace to make a good uſe of it, to whole 
holy protection I recommend you,” 5 


Alt is very remarkable that this princeſs who was to have 
been bred a Papiſt, and the Roman Catholic religion eſtabliſhed 
under her, that the deſcendants of this very lady (the preſent 

| Royal Family) ſhould have been called to the throne, to the 
excluſion of thoſe of her brother, amongſt whom we may eni- 
merate the preſent kings of Sardinia, France, and Spain, for 

_ the direct contrary purpoſe, namely, the preſervation of the 

\ Proteſtant religion. | 7 OY : | 

3 2 There 


j 
j 
| 
| | - 
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ty 


Ot ? 


Fu of its meaning; which hiſtorians have related as fol- 
55 T JJC = 
* The nobleman to whom it was addreſſed, after ſome 
* deliberation, Judged it ſafeſt to carry it to Lord Saliſ 

a bury, ſecretary of ſtate, who thought proper to lay 
1 it before the king in council, who came himſelf to 
e n ſome fe days ter. 
by Smollet's obſervations on this occaſion are as fol- 
ha James having carefully peruſed this dark intima- 
wo « tion, is ſaid to have gueſſed the deſign of the con- 
1 „ ſpirators; and though many people have believed 
ing « he was on this occaſion prompted by Cecil, who 
— « made this little ſacrifice to the king's vanity, no 
for « reaſon appears in hiſtory for depriving him of the 
ed. © honour of this diſcovery. Perſonal timidity was 
14. « one of his principal foibles, which he is ſaid to 
ny, | * have inherited from his mother's womb, and de- 
ben Hb rived from the fright ſhe underwent at the murder 
in Wa © of Rezzio. Fear is ever quick-ſighted ; and the 


hey 
103 
can 
1 28 
wilk 
ole 


„this having been uppermoſt in the recollection of 
James, no wonder that he ſhould interpret into an 


ave 
hed 
{ent 
the 
nl- 
„ 
the 


% à letter. 


a belonging to the houſe of peers, ſhould be ſearched 


ere | 


There ſeems ſomething inexplicable in the deſign 
of this plot, the writing and delivery of the letter, 
and the readineſs and ſagacity of the king's diſcovery 


imagination of ſuch a prince muſt have always 
e been teeming with thoſe ideas that were the moſt. 
© dreadful to his apprehenſion. Nothing is fo ter- 
e rible to a coward as the effect of gunpowder ; and 


* exploſion the ſudden unſeen blow that ſhould come, 
without their ſeeing who ſhould hurt them, and 
have its effect in as little time as would take to burn 


It was reſoved, that the houſe and yaults adjoining, 


a the eye of the intended meeting of the parliament, 
| ON TIER „„ 
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This care belonged to the Lord Chamberlain, TH | 


_ enterprize, dreſſed in a cloak and boots, and a dark 
lanthorn in his hand. „„ 


_ juſt diſpoſed every part of the train for its taking fire 
the next morning, the matches and other combuſtibles 
being found in his pockets. The whole deſign was 
now diſcovered ; but the atrociouſneſs of his guilt, 
and the deſpair of pardon, inſpircd him with reſolu- 


air, © that, had he blown them up and himſelf to- 
Le gether, he ſhould have been happy.” Before the 


| affociates, and ſhewing no concern but for the failure 
of the enterprize. But his bold ſpirit was at laſt fub- 


full diſcovery of all his accomplices. 
Cateſby, Piercy, and the other conſpirators who 
were in London, hearing that Fawkes was arreſted, | 


In this exigence, beſet on all ſides, about eigaty of 
them reſolved to make a ſtand, in a houſe near War- 
 wickthire, to defend it to the laſt, and ſell their lives as 
dear as poſſible, But in this they were diſappointed: 


powder that was laid to dry, it blew up, and ſo maimed 
the principal actors of this plot, that the ſurvivors 


on the fourth of November 1604, diſcovered great 
piles of faggots which lay in the vault under the houſe 
of peers, and ſeized a man preparing for the terrible 


This was no other than Guy Fawkes, who had 


tion; he told the officers of juſtice, with an undaunted 


council he diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed | 
even with ſcorn and diſdain, refuſing to diſeover his 


dued ; being confined to the Tower for three days, 
and the rack juſt ſhewn him, his courage, fatigued 
with ſo long an effort, forſook him, and he made a 


fled with ſpeed to Warwickſhire, where Sir E. Digby, 
relying on the ſucceſs of the plot, was already in 
arms. But the country ſoon taking an alarm, they | 
found ſuperior forces in readineſs for an oppoſition. | 


a ſpark of fire happening ta fall amongſt ſome gun. 


opened 
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1  opcacd the gate and ſallied out againſt the multitude 
b. 


that ſurrounded the houſe. Some were inſtantly cut 
eat to pieces; Cateſby, Piercy, and Winter, ſtanding 
uſe back to back, fought long and deſperately, till in the 
ible Tie the two firſt fell covered with wounds. Winter 


ark was taken alive. "Thoſe that ſurvived the ſlaughter 
had MS cc tried and convicted; ſeveral fell by the hands 
2 
fire 
bles | 
Was 


mercy. « 


t PRICE OF LAND. 


aſt LS, oy ke OO 2 
Jos A. D. 1624. The current price of land was twelve 
nted years purchale. 2 e oy 
ha | HACKNEY COACHES, | 


the 


xed | A. D. 1625. Hackney coaches firſt began to ply 
his in London ſtreets (or rather {ſtood ready at the 
lure inns, to be called for as they were wantcd ;) and there 
fub- were at this time only twenty in numd er. 
ded ENG ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, © 
e a The immortal Shakeſpeare flouriſhed in this reign, 

and died in 1616, aged 53. Alſo the great philoſo- 
who pher, Sir Francis Bacon, who died in 1626, aged 66. 
led, Alſo Sir Walter Raleigh, who, to appeaſe the Spaniſh _ 
5005 court, was beheaded in the Old Palace-yard Weſtmin- 
ber 1618, aged 65. This great man died with the. 
ey nme fortitude he had teſtified through life ; he ob- 
501 ſerved, as he felt the edge of the axe, that it was a 
os tharp but ſure remedy for all evils ; his karangue to 
a” de people was calm and eloquent; and he laid his 
ry Lead down on the block with the utmoſt compoſure. 
ca: After ſuch men (ſays Baker) it might be thought 
105 * ridiculous to ſpeak of ſtage- players; but ſeeing ex- 
58 celleney in the meanelt things deſerves remember- 

. i | 66 in 9855 

ned | 30> 


of the executioner, and others experienced the kin g's | 
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< ing. And Roſcius the comedian is recorded! in fil. 
« tory with ſuch recommendation, it may be allowed 
* us to do the like with ſome of our nation; Richard 
% Bourbridge and Edward Allen, two ſuch actors 2; 
4 no age aſi ever look to ſee their like; and 10 
„ make their comedies complete, Richard Tarleton, 
_« who, for the part called the clown's part, never had 
. his match, nor ever will have. Bakak, | 


COLONIES. 


The mon . work in the reign of James 
is the cammencement of the Engliſh Colonies in 
America, which were eſtabliſhed on the nobleſt foun. 
dation that has been known in any age or nation. The 

Spaniards, being the firſt diſcoverers of the new world, 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the precious mines; 
and by the allurement of riches were tempted to te. 

populate their own country, as well as that of the 
conquered, and added the vice of floth to thoſe of 
avidity and barbarity. That fine coaſt which reaches 
from Auguſtine to Cape Breton, and which lies in all 
the temperate climates, is watered by noble rivers, and 
offers a fertile ſoil, but nothing more to the induſtrious 
planter, was entirely neglected. This tract was cul. 
tivated by the Engliſh, by people chiefly neceſitous 
and indigent, who at home neither increaſed the 
wealth or populouſneſs of the ſtate ; but in their co- 
loniſed ſtate have promoted navigation, encouraged in- 
duſtry, and even been the means of multiplying the 
inhabitants of the mother country. 

Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a 
name to the continent of Virginia; and after planting 
one feeble colony there, which quickly decayed, that 
country was entirely abandoned: but when peace put 
an end to the military enterpzizes againlt Spain, wy 

1 


ee e 


hi. telt ambitious ſpirits no hopes of making any longer 
wed | ſuch quick advances towards honour and fortune, the | 
hard baron began to look after another ſource for acquiring 

IS as iches and glory. Different adventurers: about the 
d to year 1606 carried over colonies, and began ſettlements 
ton, with various ſucceſs : but ſpeculative reaſoners, during 
had WW that age, raiſed many objections to the planting of thoſe 


ER, 
and erect an independent government in America, 


mes, 
'S in 
oun- 
The 
orld, 
ines; 
o de- 
the 


too at a much earher period than the moſt penetrating 
agacity could have imagined. In the year 1776 thir- 


— 


free and independent people. 


ſe of Rr Ce od ons ET. 

ches e hug ton I CC 
85 The number of the houſe of lords in the firſt par- 
0 


rlous 
cul. 
tous 
the 


r C0» 


ienty-cight temporal peers; the numbers in the firſt 
parliament of Charles were ninety-ſeven ; at the 
death of king Charles the Second they were one hun- 


the Third the peerage conſiſted of one hundred and 


d eu ninety-two members; at the death of queen Anne | 
8 they amounted to two hundred and nine; at the death 


George the Firſt the peerage was two hundred and 
Ken; at the deceaſe of George the Second it had in- 
cabed to two hundred and twenty-nine members. 


7en a 
ting 


Haw At the cloſe of the year 1793 the number of pcers 
; v6 ;_ follows, viz. of the blood royal 4, dukes 20, 
marquiſſes on earls 88, viſcounts 16, barons 86, pecr- 


leſt 


remote colonies, and foretold, that, after draining their 
mother country, they would ſoon ſhake off her yoke, 


Time has verified theſe conjectures, and probably 


teen colonies declared themſelves independent, under 
the title of the United States. After a ſeven years 
conteſt, in 1783, the mother country acknowledged 
their title, and entered into treaty with them, as a 


lament in this reign, beſides the biſhops, were ſe- 


lred and ſerenty-ſix; at the death of king William 
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dn their own right , archbiſhops and Wan, 
26, Scots peers 16. | | 


N. B. There were alſo 464 baronetss | 
A new tranſlation of the Bible was made ducing! 


this reign, which was performed by the moſt learned 
-divines of the kingdom, and 1s that which at this day 


is uſed; and which (ſome trifling allowances bein 


granted) will probably never be much excelled;* 


*The tranſlator” of Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews by biſhop Lowth, ſpeaking of the difficulty attending 
literal tranſlations, he obſerves, in a note upon our common 


verſion of the Bible, “ I believe there never was an inſtance! 


« of any tranſlation, ſo very literal and exact, being read 


_ & with ſuch univerſal ſatisfaction and pleaſure.” 


 Tranſlator's note, GRtGonr, 
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KLES| 


(198): 


CH ARL 1 


4 hanna, ) of the Military Events Lis the Reign : 


of CHARLES I. 


-AMES was ſucceeded by his for, 


A.D. 1625. CrARLles the Firtſt. F 


Charles made no conſpicuous figure amongſt his 


neighbouring princes, or in his military tranſactions. 


When he came to the throne he found himſelf engaged 
ina war with Spain, which, (after fitting out a con- 
ſderable fleet, and a n expedition to rec 0 E 


returned home ignominioufly. Nothing more wa 


ztempted againſt that nation, though peace was not. | 


etablithed and proclaimed for ſix years. 


At the inſtigation of Buckingham, he BE war 

aint France, where a ſhameful deſcent was made at. 
le ile of Rhee; his fleets made no leſs a poor figure 
when ſent to the relief of Rochelle; in conſequence 
of which the reputation of the Engliſh had ſuffered fo | 
much by the miſcarriages in the beginning of the reign 
of Charles, that the neutrality of his ports were violated 
both by the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the French, 


ni his ſubjects wronged by them ſo much, that the 


puates of all neighbouring nations infelied the nar- 
199 ſeas. Charles once, indeed, acted with a becom 
ing ſpirit, by aſſerting the right of England to the 
dominion of the Britiſh ſeas, by compelling the Dutch . 


to buy the liberty of fiſhing in them. 


Thesfate of Charles ſeems to have been his ner. ; 
ſenaciouſneſs of prerogative, thinking himſelf only ac- 
tOuntable to God, and that his ſubjects, * divine law. 


Coght not to reſiſt his wall. 
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of its members diſreſpectfully, impriſoned their per- 
ſons, and procured heavy fines. to be laid on them by 


Charles had three parliaments. Hence, to ſupply his 


neglected to take on them the order of knighthood at 
his majeſty's coronation, monopolies were created, 
and the bounds of foreſts enlarged; and laſtly, a vrit 


ſheriff of every county, to provide a ſhip of war for the 
king's ſervice, and to ſend it amply provided and fitted 
by ſuch a day to ſuch a place; and, with the ſame 
iünſtructions, that inſtead of a ſhip, ſuch a certain ſum | 
of money; and the ſheriff to return the ſame to the 
treaſurer of the navy for his majeſty's uſe. Hence 
that odjous tax, under the denomination of ſhip-money, 
and to which the celebrated Mr. Hampden refuſing | 


unanimouſly gave their opinions in favour of the 


in the Exchequer, where he pleaded ; and the point 
was argued with great ſolemnity by the council and 


opinions. Hampden, who had ſteadily defended his 
property, although he loſt his cauſe, (the ſum of twenty 
1hillings) was amply recompenſed by the applauſes of | 


matized by one party and exalted by the other, and 
which fat ſo long. Without delay they entered upon 
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Conſequently he deſpiſed parliaments, treated many 


his judges. In ſhort, in the ſpace of three years, 
preſſing neceſſities, benevolences were exacted, tone 


nage and poundage were taken without any conſent of 
parliament, arbitrary fines were laid on ſuch as had 


was framed in forming of a law, and directed to the 


payment, the cauſe was laid before the judges, who 


King; upon which Hampden was proceeded againſt | 


judges, who all, except two, adhered to their former 


the people. % Sol wy 
Charles, being preſſed by neceſſity, at length called 
together that parliament which has been ſo much lig- | 


buſineſs, but inſtead of the demanded ſubſidies, they 
impeached the earl of Strafford, the king's firſt mini- 
ter, arrainged him before the Houſe of Peers for 75 
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treaſon, and found him guilty. Charles long heſitated, 
ind was never well fatisfied with himſelf; for,: at laſt, 
having ſigned the warrant for the execution of e 
ford, whom he loved, and which he indeed only con- 
ſented to be ſigned by commiſſion, and which was at 


the inſtigation of the unfortunate nobleman himſelf, 


deliring that his life might be made the ſacrifice 
of a mutual reconciliation ; between the king and 
people. | 

But in the preſent rage for pe RFF the parlia- 


ment ſell upon the two courts of High Commiſſion 


and the Star - Chamber. A bill was unanimouſly 


paſſed in both houſes for the abolition of both. The 

republican ſpirit now began to break forth without | 
diſguiſe, and inſtead of redreſſing grievances, they re- 
ſolved to deſtroy monarchy, For an account of the 


civil commotion of this period, trial, and execution of 


Charles, fee the notes. 


Charles was beheaded January 30, 1649. 
Character of CuaRLEs I. 


suen was the unworthy and unexampled ime of 
Charles I. king of England, who fell a ſacrifice to, the 


moſt atrocious inſolence of treaſon, in the forty-ninth 7 
year of his age, and in the twenty-fourth of his reign. 
He was a prince of a. middling ſtature, robuſt, and 
well-proportioned ; his hair was of a dark colour, his 


forehead high, his complexion pale, his viſage long, 
and his aſpect melancholy; he excelled in riding, and 


other manly exerciſes; he inherited a good under- 


ſtanding from nature, and had cultivated it with great 


alliduity ; his perception was clear; and acute, his 


judgement ſolid and deciſive; he poſſeſſed a refined 
taſte for the liberal arts, and was a. munificent patron 


to thoſe who excelled in painting, ſculpture, mukic, 
and architecture; in his private morals he was altg- 


gether unblemiſhed and exemplary; he was merciſul, 


re 1 modeſt, 
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modeſt, chaſte, temperate, religious, perſonally brate. 
and we may join the noble hiſtorian in ſaying, « He 
« was the worthieſt gentleman, the beſt maſter, the 
«« beſt friend, the beſt hufband, the beſt father, and the 
«« beſt Chriitian, of the age in which he lived.“ He 
had the misfortune to be bred up in high notions of 
the prerogative, which he thought his honour and his 
duty obliged him to maintain. He lived at a time 
when the ſpirit of the people became too mighty for 
thoſe reſtraints which the regal power derived from the 
_ conſtitution ; and when the tide of fanaticiſm began 
to overbear the religion of his country, to which he 


was conſcientiouſly devoted, He ſuffered himſelf to be 


guided by counſellors, who were not only inferior to 
himſelf in knowledge and judgement, but generally 
proud, partial, and inflexible ; and from an exceſs of 
Conjugal affection that bordered upon weakneſs, he 
paid too much deference to the advice and deſires of 
his conſort; who was ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the 
errors of popery, and importuned him inceſſantly in 
favour of the Roman catholics. ON EP 
Such were the fources of all that mifgovernment 
which was imputed to him during the firſt fifteen 
years of his reign. From the beginning of the civil 
war to his fatal cataſtrophe, his conduct ſeems to have 
been unexceptionable. His infirmities and imperfec- 
tions have. been candidly owned in the courſe of this 
| narration, He was not very liberal to his dependants; 
his converſation was not eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſing; | 
yet the probity of his heart, and the innocence of his 
manners, won the affection of all ho attended his 
perſon, not even excepting thoſe who had the charge 
of his confinement. In a word, he certainly deſerved 
the epithet of a virtuous prince, though he wanted 
ſome of thoſe ſhining qualities which conſtitute the 
Character of a great monarch. © SMOLLET. | 


Another | 
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he Mother Character of CHARLES I. 
F the Tur character of this prince, as that of moſt men, 
d the if not all men, was mixed, but his virtues predomi- 
Hes nated extremely above his vices; or, more properly 
ns of ſpeaking, his imperfections: for ſcarce any of his 
d his fzults aroſe to that pitch as to merit the appellation of 
time vices» To conſider him in the moſt favourable light, 
7 for it may be affirmed, that his dignity was exempted from 
n the pride, his humanity from weakneſs, his bravery from 
pan raſhneſs, his temperance from auſterity, and his fru- 
ch he gality from avarice: all theſe virtues in him main- 
to be tained their proper bounds, and merited unreſerved 


or to praiſe, To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, we may 
rally afirm, that many of his good qualities were attended 
ſs of with ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeemingly in- 


he conſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the extreme 


es of malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them of all 
> the their influence. His beneficent diſpoſition was clouded _ 
y in by a manner not gracious ; his virtue was tinQured 
5 with ſuperſtition; his good ſenſe was disfigured by a 
deference to perſons of a capacity much inferior to his 
teen own, and his moderate. temper exempted him not 


ment 


civil Wl from haſty and precipitate reſolutions. He deſerves 
have WW tie epithet of a good, rather than of a great man; and 


rfec- was more fitted to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed govern- 
this ment, than either to give way to the encroachments 
ints; of a popular aſſembly, or finally to ſubdue their pre- 

: tenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs and dexterity ſuffi: 


cient for the firſt meaſure; he was not endowed with 


abſolute prince, his humanity and good ſenſe had ren- 


quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made him re- 
gard as ſacred the boundaries of the conſtitution, 
Enbappily his fate threw 


vigour requiſite for the ſecond. Had he been born an 
ered his reign happy, and his memory precious. Had 


the limitations on the prerogative been in his time 


him into a period, when 
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the precedents of many former reigns ſavoured ſtrongly | 
of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran 
violently towards liberty. And if his political pry. | 
dence was not ſufficient to extricate him from ſo 
perilousa ſituation, he may be excuſed, ſince, eren 
after the event, when it is commonly eaſy to correct 
all errors, one is at a loſs to determine what condudt 
in his circumſtances would have maintained the au- 
thority of the crown, and preſerved the peace of the 
nation. Expofed, without revenue, without arms, to 
the aſſault of furious, implacable, and bigotted fac- 
tions, it was never permitted him, but with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt miſtake; a 
condition too rigorous to be inn potes on the greateſt 
human capacity. 
Some hiſtorians have rafhly adefliondd the good 
faith of this prince; but for this reproach, the mot 
malignant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which in every 
circumſtance 1s now thoroughly. known, affords not | 
any reaſonable foundation ; on the contrary, if we 
conſider the extreme difficulties to which he vas ſo 
Frequently reduced, and compare the ſincerity of his 
profeſſions and declarations, we ſhall avow, that pro- 
| bity and honour ought juſtly to be numbered among 
his moſt ſhining qualities. In every treaty, thoſe con- 
ceſſions which he thought in confcience he could not 
maintain, he never would, by any motive or Fernen 


And though ſome viotations of the petition of right 
may be imputed to him, thoſe are more to be aſcribed 
to the necellity of his Gruation, and to the lofty ideas 
of royal prerogative which he had imbibed, than to 
any failure of the integrity of his principles. This 
prince was of a comely preſence; of a ſweet and 
melancholy aſpect; his face was regular, handſome, | 
and well complexioned; his body ſtrong, healthy, and 


TONY proportioned ; 4 and being of middle. ſtature, he 
| : WAS 
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was capable of enduring the l lüge He 


an 

u- oſefſed all the exterior, as well as many of the eſſen- 
ſo tal qualities, wich Wen an eee . (55 
5. 0 5 | | Hou. 
Q& EY n WE © 92 8 
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Us 

he | Wed Carriages regulated 10 vreſiriy Beads” 

0 


of the public roads, commanding, That no com- 
« mon carrier or perſon whatever ſhall travel with any 


0 carriage with more than two wheels, nor with 
eit © above the weight of twenty hundred nor ſhall draw 
1 carriage with above five horſes at once.“ 

| What alterations have commerce and the induſtry of 
1 man effected in this particular! : : 

wy | nackxxxv coachks LIMITED. 

ve 

ſo A. D. 1637. A ſpecial commiſſion was granted to 


ig e marquis of Hamilton, maſter of the: Horſe, to eſ- 
0- tabliſn the number of hackney coaches/ namely 


n. « and gentry, as well as for foreign ambaſſadors, 

of « ſtrangers, and others, that there ſhould tbe a com- 

n, « p:tent number of hackney coaches allowed; have 
„ thought fit to allow fifty hackney coachmen, in and 

kt W äbout Londor and Weſtminſter; limiting them not 

0 to keep above twelve horſes each, with power for 

48 * the marquis, during his lite, to licenſe that num- | 

o ber, and as many in other cities and towns,in Eng- 

; WT © land, as in his wiſdom ſhould be thought neceſfary.” 

d Als to preſcribe rules and orders concerning the daily 


1 
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jeity, under His TE hand, 


* - 


excelled in horſemanſhip and other exerciſes; and he 


The king iſfued a proclamation for the preſervation | 


„Wie Charles, finding it neceſſary for our nobility 


price s of the ſaid hackney coachmen, to be by them ; 
taxen, provided ſuch orders firſt be allowed by his ma- 
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| i i I 
From the year 1619, to the year 1638 (ninetet 
years) had been coined at the mint, in the Tower «fff 
London, fix millions, nine hundred thouſand, forty 
two pounds, eleven ſhillings and one penny, in gol 
and filver, FFF ed ol 
ME  MONOPOLIES, |» 
A. D. 1639. Charles having granted a number d 
patents, &c. for the monopoly of ſundry articles, by 
which it is ſuppoſed he gained near two thouſand 
pounds annually ; in his diſtreſs for quieting the minds 
ol his ſubjects, was now pleaſed, out of his mere gra 
and favour, and becauſe they had been notorioul 
abuſed, to revoke no leſs than thirty-ſeven illegal grant 
and monopolies. 5 . 


NMARRIACE PORTION AND DOWRY. 


A. D. 1640. Charles I. and Henry Frederick, 
prince of Orange, by treaty concluded a marriage be, 
tween the king's daughter, lady Mary, and prince 
William, ſon of the prince of Orange. By which 
treaty the lady's portion was to be forty thouſand pounds 
| fterling, and her dowry two thouſand pounds annually 
in lands. The domeſtics ſhew as to carry were, | 
all, ſixteen men and forty women. 


| MANCHESTER MANUFACTORIES, 


Mr. Lewis Roberts, merchant, in a ſmall treatiſe 
intituled, The Treaſure of Traffic, pays a great enco- 
mium upon the town of Mancheſter for its induſty 
and dexterity in the cotton manufaQories (the cottal 
| wool then coming from Cyprus and Smyrna, little a 


none being had from the Weſt Indies.) The induft 


f 
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nd ingenuity of this town and its neighbourhood can 
not at this time be too highly celebrated, 


{ brief Account * the Civil Var and e ＋ 


Cromwell. 


It wia now that the republican Wirte begun to ap- 
pear without any diſguiſe in the parliament, and that 
party, Inſtead of attacking the faults of the king, re- 
Wolved to deſtroy monarchy. The operation began by 
an attack upon epiſcopacy, one of the ſtrongeſt bul- 
varks of the royal power. 
uſed thirteen biſhops of high treaſon, for having 
nacted canons without conſent of parliamegt. Not 
ontent with this, they attempted to exclude all the 
relates from their votes and ſeats in the Houſe of 
Peers. The biſhops thought it prudent to attend their 
duty in that auguſt aſſembly no longer. 

This blow was not fo fatal to the royal intereſt as 
the king's own imprudence, 


houſe, gave orders to his attorney general to enter an 


lord Kimbolton, one of the moſt popular men of his 
party, together with five commoners, Sir Arthur 


articles were for having traiteroully endeavoured to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of the 


to impoſe on his ſubje&s an arbitrary and tyrannical 
authority, Scarce had the aſtoniſhment of the people 
leiſure to conſider the precipitancy and imprudence of 


next day the king entering the Houſe of Commons 
alone, advanced through the hall, the members ſtand- 
ing up to receive him; when the ſpeaker withdrew 
from nis chair, of _ Charles immediately took 

. ; 6 


* 
. 4 6 


For this purpoſe they ac- 


Charles collecting all 
his firmneſs, rouſed by the inſolence of the lower 
accuſation of high treaſon in the Houſe of Peers againſt 


Hlaſlerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym, and Strode, The 


kingdom, to deprive the king of his regal power, and 


this impeachment, than their attention was raiſed by 
the raſhneſs of another and more imprudent act. The 


Foſleſſion 
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6 his ſerjeant at arms.“ After ſitting ſome time, he 
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poſſeſſion. Having ſeated himſelf, and looked round 
for ſome time, he ſaid, That he was come in perſon | 
<< to ſeize, the members whom he had accuſed of high 

e treaſon, ſeeing they would not deliver them up t 


found to his mortification the parties had had notice tg 
eſcape a few minutes before his entry. Diſappointed, 
aſhamed, and perplexed, not knowing upon whom to 
rely, he proceeded (amid the clamours of the populace, | 
who called out, ©* privilege, privilege !” to the mayor 
and common council of the city with his complaint, 
The common council heard his complaints, but an- 
Twered only by contemptuous ſilence ; one more inſo- 
lent than the reſt, cried out, «© To your tents, 0 
„ Iſracl!” After returning to Windſor, he repented 
of theſe raſh proceedings, and reſolved to conciliate 
the good will of his parliament. It was too late; his 
Jormer violence had rendered him hateful to the 

Lower Houſe, and preſent ſubmiſſion only contemp. 
J Eo on doen eo al 
The power of appointing generals, and levying at- 

mies, was as yet the prerogative of the crown. But 
the Commons, under the magnified terms of popery, 
_ petitioned that the Tower might be put into their 
hands, and that Hull, Portſmouth, and the fleet, 
ſhould be entruſted to perſons of their choice. A com- 
pliance with theſe requeſts aimed at revolution; but 
ſuch was the necellity of the times, that though at the 
firſt they were conteſted, they were at laſt granted. Eaſy 
compliance only increaſed the avidity of making frel 
demands. The Commons now deſired to have a mi- 
litia, raiſed and governed by ſuch officers as they 
ſhould nominate, under pretext of reſcuing them from 
the Iriſh papiſts, of whom they were under great ap- 
prehenſions. There Charles made a ſtand, and was ſo 
exaſperated, on being urged to yield up the command of 
the army for a limited time, that he exclaimed, & Us 


2 
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« not for an hour.“ Upon this peremptory refuſal, 
both ſides had deni to arms. 

Manifeſtoes in great numbers quickly appeared, and 
were induſtriouſly diſperſed over the whole kingdom. 
The people were divided into two factions, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Cavaliers and Roundheads. 


of the county, raiſed by Sir John Digby, the ſheriff, he 
had not got together three hundred infantry. His ca- 


vided with arms. However, he was ſoon gradually rein- 
forced from different quarters, but not being ſufficient to 
face his enemies, he retired by flow marches to Derby, 


nance the levies in thoſe quarters. 
The parliament were not remiſs in 83 on 


by parliament. The forces raiſed on pretence of the 


fired rather that monarchy ſhould be abridged, than 


London in one day. 

| Edge Hill was the place hivy the two armies firſt 
met, to drench the country with the blood of civil diſ- 
cord, How dreadful to ſee thirty thouſand deareſt 


| burying private friendſhip in factious animoſity! 
After a contention of ſome hours, both ſides ſepa- 
rated, and five thouſand are ſaid to have been found 
dead on the field of battle. | 


to follow the marches and countermarches of an un- 


The king's forces were weak: beſides the train bands 


valry exceeded not eight hundred, and were ill pro- 


and thence to Shrewſbury, to gain time, aan counte- 
their ſides 3 they had a magazine of arms at Hull, and 
dir John Hotham was appointed governor of that place 
ſervice of Ireland, were now openly enliſted by par- 
lament for their own purpoſes, and the command 


given to the earl of Efſex, a bold man, who yet de- 


deſtroyed. No leſs than ove thouſand were enliſted at 
friends, and neareſt relations, embrace oppoſite ſides, 


It affords little entertainment, and leſs 1 


diſciplined and ill- conducted army. War at this time 


was a W in England, there having not been an 
hoſtile | 


6 "x 34 
* — FL 82 


liteneſs and elegance but then beginning to dawn in 


to the cron. | 
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hoſtile engagement in the iſland for near a century he. 
fore. Beſides, Charles was a man poſſeſſed too much 
of the weakneſs of humanity to be a complete warrior: 
waſting that time in altercation and treaty, which 
ſhould have been employed in vigorous exertion in the 
field; elſe, by the ſuccours of foldiers and ammunition 
which the queen bronght from Holland, and the vie. 
tories gained, his affairs bore ſomething of a favourable! 
aſpect, for Cromwell was reduced to peace and 
obedience under the king; another victory was gained 
over the Parliamentarians at Stratton Hill, in Devon- 
ſhire ; another at Roundaway Downs, about two miles 
from Devizes; and a third at Chalgrove Field: Brif- 
tol was beſieged and taken, and Glouceſter was in- 
veſted; the battle of Newbury was favourable to 
the royal cauſe, and great hopes were found from 
an army in the North, raiſed by the marquis of Neu- 
% Ü ĩ¼ pre nt, - 
In] this firſt campaign, the two leading and greateſ 
men of their reſpective parties were both killed-theſe 
were John Hampden, Lucius Cary, and Lord Falk- 
land; the firſt in a fkirmiſh againſt prince Rupert; 
the other in the battle of Newbury. The former was 
the Hampden who refuſed to pay the ſhip-money, and 
who gained, by his inflexible integrity, the eſteem even 
of his enemies. Falkland was itill a greater charac- 
ter; he added to Hampden's ſevere principles, a po- 


England. He had boldly withſtood the king's pre- 
tenſions, whillt he faw him making a bad uſe of his 
power; but When he perceived the deſign of parlia- 
ment to overturn the religion and conſtitution of his 
country, he changed his fide, and faſtly attached himſelf 


The king, that he might make preparations during 
the winter for another campaign, and to oppoſe the 
deſigns of the Weſtminſter parliament, — or” = 
5 — 4 5 eee XIOTd; 
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Oxford; and this was the firſt time that England ſaw 


again aſſembled. © TTY 73 
In the mean time the parliament were equally 

active. They paſſed an ordinance, commanding all 

the inhabitants of London and its neighbourhood, to 


ſupport the public cauſe. The Scotch alſo brought 


ammunition, proviſions, and pay. _ = ES 
A. D. 1644. Hoſtilities, which had not entirely 
ceaſed during the winter, were renewed in the ſpring 


without a decided victory. In this ſtate of confuſion, 


good were earneſt to accompliſh this deſirable event. 


his in quelling 


1a their lives e „ 4 
* The battle of Marſton Moor was the beginning of 
0 


ag York, when prince Rupert, joined by the marquis of 
the Newcaſtle, determined to raiſe the ſiege. Both ſides 
bew up on Marſton Moor, to the number of fifty | 


two parliaments ſitting at the ſame time. The king's 
houſe of peers was pretty full, the houſe of eommons 
conſiſted of about one hundred and forty, which 
amounted not to half of the other houſe of commons. 
From this ſhadow of a parliament he received fome _ 
ſupplies 3 after which it was prorogued, and never 


- 
L.A r 
r F . 


retrench a meal a week, and to pay the value of it to 


a ſtrong body to their aſſiſtance ; by which they were 
ſuperior in force to the king, and well provided with 


with great fury, which only deſolated the country, 0 


ſome ſtill maintained a perfect neutrality; ſeveral 
frequently petitioned for peace; and all the wiſe and 


An attempt of the women of London deſerves notice, 
who, to the number of two or three thouſand, went in 
a body to the houſe of commons, earneſtly demanding 
peace: “ Give us thoſe traitors (ſaid they) who are 
in WF © againſt a peace! give them up, that we may tear 
fe. them to pieces!“ The guards found ſome difficulty 
this inſurrection: one or two women loſt 


the king's misfortunes and diſgrace. The Scotch and 
parliamentarian army had joined, and were beſieging 


thouſand, _ 
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never afterwards recovered the blow. 


Powerful and victorious army, haſtened to beſiege 
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thouſand, and the victory was a long while unde. 
cided. Rupert, who commanded the right wing of 
the agel, was oppoſed by Oliver Cromwell, why | 
now firſt came into notice, at the head of a body of 
troops, which he himſelf had levied and e den 
Cromwell was victorious: he puſhed his opponents 
off the field, followed the vanquiſhed, returned to x 
ſecond engagement, and a ſecond victory ; the prince's 
Whole train of artillery was taken, and che n 


June 14, 1645. But the battle of Naſeby, a village 
in Yorkſhire, decided the fate of Charles. Without 
entering into a detail of circumſtances, the king, 
perceiving tne battle wholly loſt, abandoned the feld 
to his enemies, who took all the cannon, baggage, 
and above five thouſand priſoners. This deciſive bloy 
put the parliamentarians in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the 
{ſtrong places in the kingdom. Oxford had till ad- 
hered through all the changes of fortune, ſteady to his 
cauſe; Charles retreated to that city, where he reloly- 
ed to offer new terms to his purſuers. 
Without loſs of time, Fairfax, at the head of 1 


Oxford. To be taken captive, and led in triumph by 
his own ſubjects, was what Charles jultly abhorred; 
lince every inſult and violence might be expedted | 
from the ſoldiery, Who had felt the effects of his op- 
reſſion. In this dreadful extremity, he took the fatal 
reſolution of giving himſelf up to the Scotch army, who 
had upon every occaſion teſtified ſuch implacable 
animoſity agamit him ; and he too ſoon found what 
might have: been expected, that, inſtead of treating 
him as a king, they inſulted him as a captive 
The Engliſh parliament, upon the king's captivity; 
immediately entered upon a treaty with the Scotch, | 
about delivering up their priſoner, The terms were 
ſoon adjuſted. 1 he ent was, that, upon the | 
payment 
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ayment of four hundred thoufand pounds, they 
would deliver their (priſoner to the mercy of his ene- 
mies. Such an atrocious action met the reward ſuch 
a violation merited. The Scotch returned home laden 
with the fruits of their purchaſe, and the i ignominy of 
reproach. | 
Diviſions beentes the members which actingofet 
the parliament. as might be expected, ſoon enſued, 
The majority of the houſe were for eccleliaſtical go- 
vernment, and favoured the clergy ; but the majority 
of the army admitted of no church government, but 
maintained, that every man had a right to inſtruct his 
fellow-creatures, At the head of this ſe& was Crom- 
well, who ſecretly directed its operations, and! invigo- 
rated all their meaſures. | 
Oliver Cromwell's talents now eben in full 
luſtre. From accident or intrigue, he was choſen 
member for the town of Cambridge, in the long par- 
lament; he ſeemed at firſt to poſſeſs no talents for 
oratory, his perſon being ungraceful, his dreſs ſflovenly, 
his elocution homely, tedious, obſcure, and embarrall- 
ed. He made up however, by zeal and perſeverance, 
what he was deiicient in natural abilities; and being 
endowed with unſhaken intrepidity and much diſſimu- 
on, he roſe through the gradations of preferment to 
e polt of lieutenant-general under Fairfax, but in re- 
10 png the e command of che whole 
army. . 
ihe army now began to conſult thianklves as a 
boy diſtin from the commonwealth. In oppoſition 
therefore to the parliament of Weſtminſter, a military 
larllament was formed, compoſed of the officers and. . 
common ſoldiers of each regiment. The principal 
caicers formed a council to repfeſent the body of peers ;; 
ind the foldiers elected two men out of each company 
5 repreſent the Houſe of Commons, and theſe. were 
Call cl the agitators of the army 
Cromwell 
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Cromwell took care to be one of the number, and 


thu s contrived an eaſy underhand method of condyg. bn 
ing and promoting ſedition in the army. _ retit 
'The unfortunate king, in the mean time, was kept 7 

a priſoner in Holmby Caſtle ; and, as his countenance Mot 
might add fome authority to that party which ſhould WMnili 
obtain it, Cromwell, who indirectly conducted al} the Nine. 
meeaſures of the army, while he apparently exclaimed Mot t. 
againſt their violence, reſolved to ſeize his perſon, Mine 
Accordingly a party of five hundred horſe appeared at obe) 
Holmby Caſtle, under the command of one Joyce, and 1 
conducted the king to the army, who were haſtening ron 


to their rendezvous at Trip Heath near Cambridge, mor 
The next day, Cromwell appeared among them, where Wine: 
he was received with acclamations of joy, and was req 
inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme command, Mitre: 
The Houſe of Commons was now divided into now 
parties; one part oppoſing, but the minority, with the itt 
two ſpeakers at their head, encouraging the army. In lin; 
this confuſion, the two ſpeakers, with ſixty-two mem- vas 
bers, ſecretly retired from the houſe, and joined the im 
army then at Hownſlow Heath. They were received lle 
with ſhouts of applauſe, their integrity was extolled; 
and the ſoldiery, a formidable body of twenty thouland 
men, now moved to re- inſtate them in their former 
ſtations. . we i 
The part of the houſe left behind was not inactive, | 
and reſolved to withſtand the encroachments of the 
army. For this purpoſe, they choſe new ſpeakers, 

gave orders for enliſting new troops, and ordered the 
train- bands to man the lines. The whole city reſolved 
to reſiſt the invaſion ; but this exertion ſogn evaporated, 
upon the appearance of Cromwell, followed by bis 
formidable army, Inſtantly all was obedience and 
ſubmiſſion ; the gates were opened to the general, u- 
tended by the two ſpeakers and the reſt of the mew 


bers. | n 
5 Eleven 
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Eleven members accuſed of | cauſing the tumult 
being impeached, were expelled, and moſt of them 
retired to the Continent, EG En . 
The mayor, ſheriff, and three aldermen, were ſent 
10 the Tower; ſeveral citizens and officers of the 
militia were committed to prifon, and the lines about 
the city were levelled to the ground The command 
of the Tower was given to Fairfax the general, and 


0, ie parliament ordered him their hearty thanks for dif- _ 
at Nobeying heir commanddses. 25 
nd The king had been ſent priſoner to Hampton Court, 


ng rom whence he attempted to eſcape, but was once 
ge. more taken priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and con- 
re ned in Cariſbrook Caſtle. In this forlorn condition, 


frequent propoſals for an accommodation paſſed be- 
ween the royal captive and the commons. It was 
now too late: the army, ſenſible of their own power, 
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he with furious remonſtrances began to demand upon the 
In ling, and advancing towards Windſor, where he then 
n- vas confined, ſeized him once more, and conveyed 15 
he im to Hurit Caſtle, in Hampſhire, oppoſite to the 1 
. Ile of Wight. JJVVVVVVVVVVVC on 
d; ; 


Trial and Execution of Charles. 


A. D. 1649. A committee was appointed to bring 
in a charge againſt the king; and a vote paſſed, de- 
laring it treaſon in a king to levy war againſt his 
parliament. A high court of juſtice was accordingly 
3 try his majeſty for this new.- invented 
realon. 8 FO x +» INE: * * \ 
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ed Wai Colonel Harriſon had the condud of the king from 
*. Hurit Caſtle to Windſor, and from thence to London. 
is 


lis ſubjects, eager to have a liight.of their ſovereign, 
Were not a little affected at the change in his appear- 
Pace, His beard had been ſuffered to grow, his hair 
had changed its colour, and was become venerably 
rer; his apparel manifeſted the ſhow of misfortunes 


* by 
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His only attendant was a decrepid ſervant, Sir Phil 


orders to treat him without ceremony. The duke of 


272 ͤ Kd . — — — — F 
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replied, whilſt the tears ran down his cheeks, „“I have 
indeed been a dear maſter to you,” — The king in theſe 


Cee te et ee ———x— In 


_ thirty-three perſons, named by the commons; but of 


bol very mean extraction, ſome of the members of the 
lower houſe,” and a few citizens of London. Brads 
ſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident ; Coke, ſolicitor 


and Aſhe, were named aſliltants,---The court was 


James's, and the next day was brought before the 
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by decay. He exhibited a picture of majelly in gif 


treſs, which even his adverſaries could not behold wi 
out reverence and compallion. 


Warwick, who could only deplore, not aſſiſt, his fg. 


5 | SN. : cha 
vereign's fate, All the extericr ſymbols of ſovereignty F 
were not only withdrawn, but his new attendants had Tire 


Hamilton, who was reſerved for the ſame puniſhment 
with his maſter, having leave for a laſt farewell, as he 
departed from Windſor, threw himſelf at the king's 
feet, crying out,“ My dear maſter,” The unhappy 
monarch raiſed him up, and embracing him tenderly, 


ſevere trials was in continual expeQation of private al. 
ſaffination” _ VVV 
From the ſixth to the twentieth of January was ſpent nat 
in making preparations for this extraordinary trial, 
The court of juſtice conſiſted of one hundred and 


\ 


theſe, never above ſeventy met. The members were 
chiefly the principal officers of the army, moſt of them 


* 


general for the people of England ; Doriſlaus, Steele, 


held in Weſtminſter Hall. VVV 
The king was conducted from Windſor to St. 


bigh court to take his trial; when he was brought for- 
ward, he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair 
placed within the bar. Though produced as a crimi- 
nal, he ſtill maintained the dignity of a king; furvey- 
ing the members of the court with haughty diſdain 
and without moving his hat, ſate down; the wende 

„ | | Gs 
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is then read by the ſolicitor. The accuſation was, 
« Having cauſed all the bloody work, ſince the com- 


lip nencement of the war, &c. At this part of the 
{0- charge, the King exhibited a ſmile of contempt, with 
ni adignation. - Alter the charge was finiſhed, Bradſhaw 
nad 


the court waited his anſwer. 
Charles, with temper entered upon his defence, by 
declaring againſt the authority of the court. He per- 


ſequently could not be tried by laws to-which he had 
never given his conſent ; that, having been entruſted 
with the liberties of the pe ople, he would not now be- 
tray them, by recognizing an uſurped power ; and 


that he was willing, before a proper tribunal, to enter 
1al inte the particulars of his defence. 

and Bradſhaw, in order to ſupport the authority of the 5 
t of} court, inſiſted, that they received their power from the 
ele people, the fource of all right. He therefore preſſed 
1 the priſoner not to decline the authority of the court, 


which was Celezated by the Commons of England. 


attempts to reply. 7 
The king was produced three times in this manner 
before the court; and he as often declined allowing 


” brought before this tribunal, as he was proceeding to 
105 the place, he was inſulted by the ſoldiers and the mob, 
we ho exclaimed, © Juſtice! Juſtice! Execution! Ex- 
m. ention !” The king maintained a firm dignity of be- 


hariour. His. judges at laſt; to make ſome ſhow of 
Juſtice, examined witneſſes ; who proved that the King 
had appeared I in arms 5 againſt the forces commuſſi ione 


fthe court kept themſelves coe d. The charge 


dire: Ned his diſcourſe to the king, and told Rin” that 


ceived, he ſaid, no appearance of an upper houſe, 
which was neceſſary to conſtitute a juſt tribunal ; that 
le himſelf was the king and fountain of law, and con- 


Bradſhaw interrupted and over-ruled the. IA in his 


their juriſdition. The fourth and laſt time he was 


by -- 
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by parliament. This proof procured ſentence to he 
pronounced againſt him. AE 35 


* they would do as much againſt their commanders.” 

not forbear to implore a bleſſing on his royal head; 
puniſhment exceeded the offence. _ Tn. 

At his return to Whitehall, he deſired to ſee his 

queſts were granted, and alſo three days to prepare for 

oY England were only the princeſs Elizabeth, and the 

After exhortations to his daughter, he took his little lon 


in his arms, and embracing him; “ My child (ſays 
4% he) they will cut off thy father's head, yes, they 


4 ” 2 — 4 pp - 
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thy brothers Charles and James are alive. The) 


The child burſting into tears replied, I will be tom 


and execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, thous" 
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It is allowed, that the king's behaviour during the 
trial, and in the laſt period of his life, does honour tg 
His memory ; and that, in every appearance before his 


Judges, he never forgot to behave as a man or x T 
FFV OR for | 
The ſoldiers, inſtigated by their ſuperiors, reviledMP" 
him with bitter reproachess ED 2 
Among other inſults, one miſcreant preſumed to (it 
in the face of his ſovereign. * Poor ſouls !” ſaid tie itt 


king to one of his attendants, „ for a little money, 

A ſoldier, more compaſſionate than the reſt, could 
upon which an officer {truck the ſentinel to the ground! 
before the king, who could not help ſaying, that the 
children, and to be attended in his private devotions 
by doctor Juxon, late biſhop of London. Theſe te. 
the execution of his ſentence. His family now in 


duke of Glouceſter, a child of about three years of age, 


«© will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But 
% mark what I ſay, thou muſt not be a king as long as 


- 


will cut off their heads, when they can take them, A 
« and thy head too they will cut off at laſt, and there. 0 
« fore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by them. i 


« to pieces . N _— | 
Every night during the interval between his fentence 


the 
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-1#91d continually reſounded in his ears. On the 
tal morning, he aroſe early; and, calling one of his 
trendants, he bade him employ more than uſual care 
in dreſſing him. 15 


lor his execution; with an intent to increaſe the ſeve- 
friend, biſhop Juxon. The ſcaffold, which was covered 
with black, was guarded by a regiment of ſoldiers, 
under the command of colonel Tomlinſon; and on it 
were ſeen the block, the axe, and two executioners 
in maſks.* The people in great crowds ſtood at a diſ- 
he king ſurveyed theſe awful preparations with calm 


y the people at a diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the 


ere, Some will have them to be perſons of a diſtinguiſhed 
ank. One writer in a periodical paper aflerts, that the execu- 


1 bner was a nobleman. ---Lilly the hiſtorian endeavours to 
for new that it was colonel Joyce---but the moſt commonly re- 
in Wſcived opinion ſeems to be, that the executioner of Charles 
the as one Brandon, the common executioner at that time; who, 


a TO crowns, within an hour after the blow was ſtruck ; 
lon ad that he took an orange ſtuck full of cloves out of 
ſays Nie king's pocket, and a handkerchief: and as ſoon as he was 
hey vit the ſcaffold, he was offered twenty ſhillings for that orange, 
But by a gentleman at Whitehall, but refuſed it, and afterwards 
fold the ſame for ten ſhillings in Roſemary Lane. -The man, 
g 45 ems, felt fo much compunction for what he had done, that 
hey e died ſoon after in a moſt deplorable manner. e 5 
em, The man that waited on this executioner, when he gave the 
aal blow, was a rag-man in Roſemary Lane. 
en Other accounts relate; that the executioner of Charles was a 
m, Villiam Walter, who was interred in Trinity church-yard, 
torn WH ":ficld, in the county of Vork. See Gent. Mag. vol. 


ne 1 p. 749. 


he noiſe of the workmen employed in forming the 


The ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined. 


ity of it, he was led through the Banquetting houſe to 
he ſcaffold adjoining to the edifice, attended by his 


tance, in dreadful expectation of this ſolemn event. 


ompoſure; and, as he could not expect to be heard 


Various have been the conjectures who theſe two maſks / 


It is ſaid, had thirty pounds for his pains, all paid him. 


NXVII, p. 546 : and vol. XXXVIII, p · 10 ; and again vol, | 
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few perſons who ſtood round him. Among other 
things he acknowledged, that he was juſtly puniſhel 
for having conſented to the execution of the ear] gf 
Strafford upon an unjuſt ſentence, _ 
He forgave all his enemies, exhorted the people tg 
return to their allegiance, and acknowledge his ſon 
to be his ſucceſſor; and ſignified his attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion as profeſſed by the church of Eng. 
land. So great was the impreſſion upon thoſe who 
could hear his laſt words, that it was ſaid Lomlinſog 
himſelf acknowledged their influence. ; 
Whilſt preparing himſelf for the block, the biſhop 
ſaid to him; © There is, Sir, but one lage more, 
„ which, though turbulent and troubleſome, is but 
«© ſhort one. It will ſoon carry you a great wah.“ 
« 1 go, (replied the king) from a corruptible, ts 
< an incorruptible crown ; where no. diſturbance can 
* have place.“ Enie, having taken off his cloak, 
delivered his George to the prelate, pronouncing the 
word, Remember.“ Then he laid his neck on the 
block, and ſtretching out his hands as a ſignal, one of 
the executioners ſevered his head from his body, 
(Jan. 30, 1648-9, being the 49th year of his age, and 
| 24th of his reign) while the other, holding it up, ex- 
claimed, “ This is the head of a traitor,”** The ſpec- 
| tators were ſtruck with inſtant horror---and, as uſual 
, in the verſatile minds of mankind, the tide of affec- 
' tion and loyalty, which had ſo long ebbed, began to 
| flow-in ſtrong currents. Each blamed himſelf, either 
| 
| 


— — 


for a#ivedilloyalty to, or paſſive compliance, in th 
| deſtruction of their FIG, 


The 
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The COMMONWEALTH. 


D 7700 of Charles's how afterwards Char les IL. 
and his eſcape out of 1 the kingdom. 


" rw parliament (if a ſmall part of the houſe of 

Wh Commons may be ſo called) having under ſuch ſolemn 
00 Wi :ppcarance of juſtice, condemned and executed their 
rc, king, began to aſſume the air of legal power fo. great, 


that when the peers met, and having entered upon buſi- 

7. nels and ſent down ſome notes to the commons, the 
to latter would not vouch afe to take any notice. They 
went further a few days afterwards ; they even paſſed 


ak, a vote, that the houſe of peers was uſeleſs and danger- 
the ons, and ought to be aboliſhed. A like vote paſſed 
the Wi ith regard to monarchy, NMlartin, a ſtrong republi- _ 
ofen, in the debate on this queſtion, confeſſed, that if 
bey defired a king, the laſt Was as proper as any per- 
and bn in England. 


The commons ordered a new ſeal to he EE 


ec- en which that aſſembly was repreſented, with the 
ual zend, Ox THE FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY 
ee BM G0D's b5LESSING RESTORED, 1648. The forms of 
1 to Hpoblic buſineſs were changed, from the kings to that 
her Wo the keepers of the liberties of England. And-it was 
the declared high treaſon to proclaim, or any otherwiſe 


«knowledge Charles e commpnly called Prince 
vi W. ales 


It is aid; that the coOmmans intended to bad the 


mechanical employment. But the former ſoon died 
of ob griek, 28 15 {uppo: ed, fo her father” 8 tragical end: 


the | 


princeſs. Elizabeth apprentice to a button- maker. 
The duke of Glouceſter was to be taught ſome other 
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the latter was by Cromwell ſent beyond ſea, Te 
young king, poor and neglected, living Tometimcs in 

Holland, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, 
comforted himſelf, amid{t his preſent diſtreſſes, with 
the hopes of better fortune : at length neceſlity forced 
him to take ſhelter in the Scots army; but being there 
reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from his 
friends, deſpaired that even his liberty, much leſs his 
authority, would ever be reſtored to him. Beſides, 
his ſituation in other reſpects was ill- ſuited to his tem. | 
per and diſpoſition. Obliged to attend from morning 
to night at prayers and ſermons, he betrayed evident 
ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt; and tired at laſt 
with all theſe formalities, he made an attempt to re- 

ain his liberty. The king's paſſions ſometimes got 
the better of his prudence : being once obſerved to uſe 
ſome familiarities with a female, a committee of mini- 
ſters was appointed to reprove Charles, for a behavi- 
our ſo unbecoming a covenanted monarch, Douglas, 
the ſpokeſman, began with a ſevere aſpect, and in- 
formed the king of the great ſcandal he had given to 
the godly, enlarged on the heinous nature of the ſin, 
and concluded with adviſing his majeſty, whenever he 
was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelf, to be more careful in 
ſhutting the windows, This delicate reproof, ſo un- 
uſual to the place, and to the character of the man, | 
was remarked by the king, who never forgot the obll- } 
_ gation. General Middleton, at the head of ſome roy- | 
aliſts, being proſcribed by the covenanters, kept in the 
mountains, expecting fome opportunities of ſerving 
his maſter, The king reſolved to join this body. He 
ſecretly made his eſcape from Argyle, and fled towards 
the Highlands; having the way open, he immediately | 
marched into England ; where he expected that all his 
friends, and all thoſe diſcontented with the preſent 
government, would flock to his ſtandard. He per- 

| Juaded the general to enter into ſome views; and with 


* 


ſand, roſe from their camp,“ and advanced by great 
journies towards the South. N 


movement of the royal army. He immediately di ſ- 


diſmayed at the approach of the Scots. He ſent Lam- 


wy dert to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and in- 
'Sy feſt their march; left Monk to complete the reduction 
n 


poſlible expedition. 
Charles's expectations of erer his army were 


rous than when he left Gebt and. 


1 On the other hand, Cromwell had 3 ſuff- 
un- cicnt to raiſe every where the militia of the countries, 
ab: and theſe united with the regular forces bent all their 
bl Wl forts againſt the king. With an army of 38, ooo, 
0)" Wh Cromwell attacked the king at Worceſter, and meet- 
the ng with little reſiſtance, except from the Duke of Ha- 
milton and General Middleton, broke the diſordered _ 

1 wyaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with 
1 (kad, The whole Scotch army was either killed or 
oe, alen priſoners. The king himſelf, after having given 
* any proofs of perioual valour, was a5 obligeg to fly. 

0 . Torwood. 
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one conſent the army, to the number of ſoutiven thou- 


'Cromwell was ſurprized, but not intimidated at this 


patched letters to parliament, exhorting them not to be 


of Scotland 5 and he himſelf followed the king with all 


diſappointed, The Scots terrified, fell off in great 
numbers; and the Engliſh Preſbyterians having no 
notice of the king's approach, were not prepared to 
meet him. The meaſure was equally unexpected to 
the royaliſts, who were deterred from joining the 
Scotch army, by orders Which the committee of mini- 
ſters had iſſued, not to admit any who would not ſub- 
ſcribe the covenant. So that the king, when he arri- 
red at Worceſter, found that his forces were fatigued . 
and haraſſed by a tedious march, and not more nume 


A 
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The king left Worceſter about fix o'clock in di 
afternoon, and without halting travelled about tweaty. 
ſix miles, in company with fifty or ſixty of his friends, 
For better ſecurity, he ſeparated from his Companions 
| whom he left without communicating his intentions t- 
any one. By the direction of the Earl of Derby, he 
went to Roſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Stat. 
fordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. The 
man had dignity of ſentiment above his condition ; for 
though death was denounced againſt any who concealed 
the king, and a great reward promiſed to any who 
ſhould betray him, he profeſſed and maintained un- 
ſhaken fidelity, He took the aſſiſtance of his four bro. 
thers, equally honourable with himſelf; and having | 
_ cloathed the king in a garb like their own, they led 
him into a neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, 
and pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots, 
Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and fed 
upon ſuch homely fare as it afforded. For a better 
concealment, he mounted upon an oak, where he 
ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches for 
twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers paſs ; all 
of whom were intent in ſearch of the king, and many 
expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt wiſhes of ſeizing 
him. This tree was afterwards denominated the | 
RovAL OAk; and for many years was regarded by 
the neighbourhood with great veneration.“ 5 
De Green 8 Charles 


The oak was afterwards encloſed by a ſtrong wall of brick | 
and ſtone, but at preſent neglected and much inuns. T he 
old tree has been carried away piece- meal by the curious vil. 

tors; many ſnuff boxes and other toys have been made from 
pieces of this famous oak. At preſent, there is another ofa, 
middle ſize growing within the wall, but not in the center, and 
was very probably planted when the old tree was cut down. 
Upon a ſquare ſtone overgrown with moſs, is a Latin inſcription, | 

as follows: Folic 
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Charles was in the middle of this kingdom, and 


lie 

y- could neither ſtay in his retreat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, 
ls, without the moſt imminent danger, Fears, hopes, 
18, and party-zeal, intereſted many to diſcover him, and 
to cen the fmalleſt indiſcretion of his might prove fatal, 


Having joined Lord Wilmot, who was ſkulking in the 


of. WT neighbourhood, they agreed to put themſelves into the 
be hands of Colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt, who lived 
for at Bently, not many miles diſtant, The king's feet 
led were fo hurt by walking about in heavy boots, or 


countrymen's fhoes which did not fit him, that he was 


In- obliged to mount on horſeback; and he travelled in 
r0- his ſituation to Bently, attended by the Penderells, 
ins who had been fo faithful to him. Lane formed a 


ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, where it was hoped 


al Fæliciſs. arborè. Qua. in aſilũ. Potentiſs. Re- 

any eis. Car. 2 Do. OP. M. a X. p quem Reges 
ang e Kegnat hic Creſcire Uoluit Tam in Per Pet. Rei 
1 Lantæ Memoriz Quam in Specimen Firme In 
* 


dant Baſſilius et Jana Fitzherbert. : 
eren Amics Jovi. - 
| Tranſlated. h 


The | | 155 „„ 155 
viſi⸗ God, all good and all great, by whom kings reign, was 
from pleaſed that this auſpicious tree ſhould here flouriſh for a ſafe 
of N retreat, to the moſt potent king Charles the Second. Baſil and 
an 


. — 


tion, | 


licif 


and teltify their unſhaken loyalty to kings, built the ſurround- 


lations, The oak, Jove's favourite tree. 


2 


he would find a ſhip, in which he might tranſport him 
ſelf, He had a near kinſwoman, Mrs. Norton, who _ 
lived within three miles -of that city, and was with 

child, very near the time of her delivery. He obtained . 


Reges Fidei Muro Cinctam Poſteris Commen- 


Jane Fitzherbert, to perpetuate the memory of ſo great an event, 


Ing wall, and recommended the favourite tree to future gene- 


We: — he - . * ” 
„„ rer r 3 
8 . we 


ment. 
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a paſs {for during thoſe times of confuſion this precau. 


tion was requiſite) for his ſiſter, Jane Lane, and a fer. | 
vant to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of viſit. 


- Ing and attending her relation, The king rode before 


the lady, and perſonated the ſervant : Wilmot carrying 

a hawk on his hand, paſſed for a ſtranger who had ac- 

eidentally joined them. N „„ ol 
When they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pre- 


tended that ſhe had brought along with her, as her ſer. 


vant, a poor Jad, a neighbouring farmer's ſon, who 
was ill of an ague; and ſhe begged a private room for 


| him, where he might be quiet, Though Charles kept 
himſelf retired in this chamber, the butler ſoon knew 


him ; and throwing himſelf on his knees, prayed for 


his majeſty's life and preſervation. The king was 
alarmed, but made the butler promiſe, that he would 
keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from 


his maſter, The ſervant was faithful to his engage- 

No ſhip was to be found that would ſet ſail ſooner | 
than a month, either for France or Spain; and the 
king was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He 


cntruſted himſelf to Colonel Windham of Dorſet- 


thire, an affectionate partiſan of the royal family. 


The natural effect of the long civil wars, and of the 


furious rage to which all men were wrought up in their 


different factions, was, that every one's inclinations and 
|- affections were thoroughly known, and even the 
conrage and fidelity of moſt men, by the variety of 
incidents, had been put to trial. The royaliſts too had 
many of them been obliged to contrive concealments 
in their houſes for theraſelves, their friends, or more 
valuable effects; and the arts of eluding the enemy had 


been often practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved 
favourable to the King in the preſent exigency, as he 


often paſſed through the hands of the catholics, The 


preeſt's 
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igt hole, as they called it, the place where they 
were obliged to conceal the perſecuted pricits, was 
\ ſometimes employed for ſheltering their diſtreſſed ſove- 
reigns Eoin ge, 5 „ 
Windham, before he received the king, aſked leave 
| to entruſt the important ſecret to his mother, his wife, 
and four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could entirely 
rely, Ok all thefe perſons, no one proved wanting 
either in honour or diſcretion. The venerable old 
matron, on the reception of her royal gueſt, expreſſed 
the utmoſt joy; ſor that, having loſt without regret 
three ſons and one grandchild, in defence of his father, 
ſhe was now reſerved, in her declining years, to be in- 
ſtrumental in the preſervation of the king himſelf, In 
the courſe of converſation, Windham told the king, 
that Sir Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few 
days before his death, called to him his five ſons, * 
| © My children,” ſaid he, “ we have hitherto feen 
« ſerene and quiet times under our three laſt ſove 
„ reigns : but I muſt now warn you to prepare for |, 
clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every fide, 
and threaten the tranquillity of your native country. 
But, whatever happen, do you faithfully honour 
and obcy your prince, and adhere to the crown, IL 
charge you never to forſake the crown, though it 
ſhould hang on a buſh,” "Theſe laſt words, added 
Windham, made ſuch impreſſion on all our breaſts, 
that the many afflictions of theſe ſad times could never 
ettace their indelible characters. „ 
The king continued nineteen days at Windham's 
houſe, during which his friends in Britain, and every 
part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe 
about his fate: no one could with certainty ſay, whe- 
ther he was dead or alive; but a report of his death 
being circulated, was generally credited, and which, 
| happily for him, ſomewhat abated the vigilant ſearch 
(his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſſel 
HIRE Et FEY TH V 
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for his eſcape, but he ſtill met with diſappointment, 
expoſed to imminent perils, and received daily org 


made 3 in the north, not in the weſt, as the king pre- 


3 * 
—— e — 
' 


many, that if he had not ſet ſail at that critical mo- 
ment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. After 


women had at different times been privy to his conceal- 
merit and eſcape. 
- this, paſſed moſt of their time at Paris; and notwith- 


, ſtanding their near connexion of blood, received but 
tew civilities, and {till leſs fupport from the French 


was obliged to be in bed for want of a fice to warm her. 


Paris, a Queen of England, and davgitor of Eleni) 
the Fourth of France! * 


, — 
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Having left Windham's houſe, he was again obliged 
to feturn to it. He paſſed through many other adven- 
tures, aſſumed different diſguiſes, in every ſtep was 


o1 uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. 
4 he ſagacity of a blackſmith ſhould not be unno- 
RN who remarked, that his horſe's ſhoes had been 


tended : this circumſtance once detected bim, dut he 
narrow ly eſcaped. 


At Shoreham in Suſſex, a veſſel was mY lat found, 
in which he embarked. He had been known to 6 


one and forty days concealment, he arrived fafe at Feſ- 
camp in Normandy. No leſs than forty men and 


The Queen of Pnaland and her ſon Charles backs 


court. The baniſhed Queen had a moderate penſion 
aſſigned her, but it was ill paid, and her credit ran o | 
low, that one morning when Cardinal de Retz waited | 
en her, ſhe informed him, that her danghter Henrietta 


To fuch a condition was reduced, in the -midft of 


Cromer. ſled Procetior. 


* kde of Worceſter afforded Cromwell what he 
alied his crowning mercy, So elated was he, that be 
intended 
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intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
rals, Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by 
his friends from exerting this act of regal authority. 
His power and ambition were too great to brook ſub- 
miſion to the empty name of a republic, which ſtood 
chiefly by his influence, and was ſupported by his vic- 
tories, How early he entertained thoughts of taking 
into his hands the reins of government is uncertain; 
we are only aſſured, that he diſcovered to his intimate 
friends theſe aſpiring views, and even expreſſed a de- 
fre of afſuining the rank of king, which he had con- 
tributed with ſo much ſeeming zeal to aboliſh. 

Not daring, however, to take upon himſelf that 
title; in 1653 the ſtate of things being favourable for 
his ambifious deſigns, the military being now, in ap- 
pearance, as well as in reality, the ſole power which 
prevailed in the nation, even the ſhadow of parliament 
being diffolved, the officers of the army, by. their 
own authority, declared Cromwell protector of the 
commonwealth of England, and he was with great ſo- 
lemnity enſtalled in his high office. He was to be ad- 
dreſſed by the title of highneſs, and his power was 
proclaimed in London and other parts of the kingdom. 
Cromwell died the third of September 1658, in the 
59th year of his age; the annivetſary of the day, he 
reckoned the moſt fortunate of his life, having obtained 
the victories of Dunbar and Worceſter. 
Cromwell was buried with more than regal pomp, 
in the ſepulchre of our monarchs ; from whence at the 
reſtoration, his body was dragged to, and expoſed on 
me gallows at Tyburn, the trunk.thrown into a hole 
Ws it, and his head ſet upon a pole at Weltminſtes 
ail, MS bg ws ee | 
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Chara&ter Torivzn CrouwEL.® 


Oliver Cromwell was of a buſt ak and wol 


tion, his aſpect manly though clowniſh. His educa- 0 
tion extended no farther than a ſuperficial Knowledge h1 
of the Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents from n 

nature; though they were ſuch as he could not have Y 

exerted to advantage at any juncture than that of x I 

civil war, inflamed by religious conteſts. His cha. 0 


racter was formed from an amazing conjuncture of 


enthuſiaſm, hypocriſy, and ambition. He was poſ- ” 
ſeſſed of courage and reſolution, that overlooked all y 
dangers, and faw no difficulties, . He dived into the ( 
characters of mankind with wonderful ſagacity, whilt Wl * 
he concealed his own purpoſes, under the e impenetrable 4 
ſhield of diſſimulation. 4 
He reconciled the moſt atrocious crimes to the mol . 
rigid notions of religious obligations. From the ſeve. f 
reſt exerciſe of devotion, he relaxed into the moſt 
ridiculous and idle, buffoonery ; yet he preſerved the dig- 
nity and diſtance of his charaQer im the tl of ihe | | 


coarſeſt familiarity. He was cruel and tyrannic from 
policy; juſt and temperate from inclination; perplexed 
and deſpicable in his diſcourſe; clear and conſummate 
in bis deſigns; ridiculous in his reveries ; ; reſpectable 
in his conduct; in a word, the ſtrangeſt compound of | 
villany and virtue, baſeneſs and magnanimity, ab- 

ſurdity and good ſenſe, that we find on record in the 
annals of mankind. dein 


Curiaus 


| of From Noble 8 Memoir: of the Protedoral houſe of Crom: 
| we : 1 < 


+ Cromwell died more than five millions. in debt, though K 
parliament had left him 1 1 the treaſury aboye hve hundred 
thouſand pounds. 


Richard | 
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Curious Anecdote of CROMWELL, from the ſame. 


There are ſeveral circumſtances given relating to 
Oliver, which have been ſuppoſed prognoſtications of 
his future greatneſs ; they have a tradition at Hunt- 
ingdon, that when king Charles the Firſt (then duke of 
York) in his journey from Scotland to London in 
1604, called in his way at Hinchinbroke houſe, the 
ſeat of Sir Oliver Cromwell, that knight, to divert 


with his own ſons, might play with his royal highneſs; 
but they had not been long together before Charles and 
Oliver diſagreed, and as the former was then as weakly 
as the other was ſtrong, it was no wonder that the 
royal viſitant was worſted; and Oliver, even at this 
age, ſo little regarded dignity, that he made the royal 
blood flow in copious ſtreams from the prince's noſe: 
this was looked upon by ſome as a bad prelage for that 
king when the civil wars commenced. 


A. D. 1651. This year died Inigo Jones, the oa 
rated Engliſh architect. Several buildings, erected 
under his inſpection, remain honourable monuments. 
to his memory at this day. 


. COFFEE. 


N. D. 1652. One Edwards, an Engliſh Turkey mer- 


* 


Chant, brought home with him a Greek ſervant, Who 


Richard, the ſon of 8 , was proclaimed droteRar | in 
his room ; but Richard being of a very different diſpoſition to 
his father, reigned his authority the 22d of April 1659; and 
ſoon after ſigned his abdication in form, and retired to hive, x 
ſeveral years after his reſignation, at firſt on the Continent, and 
allerwards upon his paternal fortune at home. 


wk 5 1 000 


8 b 


the young prince, ſent for his nephew Oliver, that he, 
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underſtood the iz and making of olive, till they | 
unknown in England,” This ſervant was the firſt who 
Told coffee, and kept a houſe in London for that pur- 
poſe, It was firſt brought from Mocha to Holland in 
1616, though it did not come into general uſe there 
for many years after. The conſumption in time he. 
came fo great, and the planters ſo attentive to their 
own intereſt, that it has been planted with tolerable | 
ſucceſs both by the French and Engliſh in the Weſt 

India iſlands,“ Sod by the French at Lorinam. But 
ill this coffee is inferior in quality to that from Mocha 
in Arabia, from whence all coffee originally came.— 
Ihe coffee plant has a reſemblance to the jaſmine tree; 
hearing a fruit reſembling a cherry, within which it is 
Aincloſed, and when ripe divides and diſcovers the coffee 
berry; it has been conjectuted, that the prohibition | 
of wine by Mahomet excited the Arabs to diſcover | its 

virtues, as a ſubſtitute for wine. 


— 


HACKNEY COACHES, 


K. b. a6 52. Hackney Canes were limited to two 
bundred ; and in 1654 were again regulated with re- 
ſpect to rates, ſtantls, &c. &c. and were to be under 
the direction of the court of Aldermen of London; 
and were then allowed to be three ward each coach 


to pay twenty ſhillings yearly, dann ehaying the 
Expence of e 
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* This _ was carried into the Weſt Indies, by a Mr. 
D'Eſclieux, a Frenchman, who gave up part of his own al- 
Iowance of water to keep it alive ſo early as 1726. It had 

_ thriven well in the new ſoil, but was not to be exported to the 


mother country, on account of a monopoly granted to the Eaſt | 
India company. 
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POSTAGE OF LETTERS, 
A. D. 1659. The Poſtage of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, was farmed from the council of ſtate, by 
lohn Manby, Eſq. for ten thouſand pounds a year. 
At this time, ſingle letters paid two-pence for eighty 
miles, and beyond that limit four-pence. 


PUBLIC REVENUE- 


A. D. 1656. The whole of the public revenue of 
the kingdom this year, was one million for the navy 
and army, and three hundred thoufand pounds for 
the ſupport of civil government. > 


| COINAGE. | 


There had been coined in the Tower of London, 
ſrom March 1638, to May 1657 (nineteen years) ſeven 
million ſeven hundred thirty-three thouſand, five hun- 
dred and twenty-one pounds, thirteen ſhillings and 
ſour-pence. V == 
SPRING WATCHES. + 
A. D. 1658. Spring pocket watches were invented 
about this year. Foreigners aſcribe the invention to 
Huygens, but the Englith to Dr. Hooke. This buſi- 
nels has been brought to greater perfection in England 
than any where elſe, and the art of clock and watch 
making has not flouriſhed any where in the kingdom, 
lo much out of the metropolis, as in the county of 
Lancaſter, It is more than probable, that owing 
to the many ingenious artificers in this branch, the ma- 
chinery for ſ2inning of cotton, &c. has ſo ſpeedily ar- 

7 5 e „ 
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rived to its preſent N of perfection, which had its 
origin in the ane 3 


. D. : 1660. Charles the Second entered London, 
and aſcended the throne, the 29th of May, this year, 
which was the anniverſary of his birth- day. 


ES ' CHARLES 


* 


n 
CHARLES n. 


4 Summary of the Mi litary Events during the Reign 1 5 
CHARLES II. 


HARLES II. came to o "the throne, 2 

A. P. 1660. , when he was about thirty years of 
age, poſſeſſed of an TOY: perſon, and engaging 
manners. 5 
An act of indemnity was paſſed for the actors in 
his late father's untimely fate under certain reſtrictions. 
The bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, 


were dug from their graves, dragged to the place of 


| execution, and after hanging for ſome time, buried 


under the gallows. Of the reſt, ten out of eighty 4 0 


were devoted to immediate deſtruction. Charles mar- 
ried Catherine, the infanta of Portugal (1662) allured, 
as is aſſerted, not by her perſonal charms, but by her 
portion, which was three hundred thouſand pounds, 
together with the fortreſs of Tangier in 1 and of 5 
Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. 


The principal events of Charles's reign are not very | 


important, cxcept the paſling of the celebrated Habeas {} 
Corpus Act, as it is called, which conferred no ſmall 


privileges to the ſubject. By this act it was pro- 


hibited to ſend any one to priſon beyond the ſea; no | 
judge, under ſevere penalties, was to refuſe to any |} 


priſoner his writ of habeas corpus; by which the goaler 


was to produce in court the body of the priſoner, 


(whence the writ had its name,) and to certify the 

cauſe of his detainer and impriſonment. If the goal 
lies within twenty miles of the judge, the writ mult be 

obeyed in three days, and ſo proportionably for greater 
diſtances. Every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt 
time of his commitment, and brought to trial the ſub- 
ſequent term. And no man after being enlarged by 
court, can be re- committed for the ſame offene. BY 


{ nualexpenceof maintaining the garriſon ; and althou gh 


on, in concert with Lewis the XI Vth, king of France, 
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hne ſale of Dunkirk to the French has been juſtly 
reckoned no ſmall diſgrace amongſt the tranſactions of 
Charles. His expences, which were not conducted 
upon a plan of economy, had reduced him to great 
difficulties, ſo much as not to be able to ſupport the an- 


nine hundred thouſand pounds were at firſt eee | 
the bargain was diſgracefully concluded for four hun- 
dred thouſand—'The artillery and ſores were valued | 
at a fifth part of the ſum, 
In 1666, a naval war was begun and carried on 
_ againſt the Dutch, which continued to rage for 
ſome years, and after much blood ſpilt and treaſure 
exhauſted, a treaty of peace was concluded at Breda, by 
which the colony of New York in America was ceded 
by the Dutch to the Engliſh. A ſecond war was carried 


againſt Holland, in which the total deſtruQion of that 
republic was meditated ; but the voice of the nation 
being totally againſt this war, Charles was obliged, 
contrary to his own inclinations, to, make a leparate 
peace with the ſtates of Holland i in 1678. 
During the greateſt part of this reign, factions ran 
high; different appellations were beſtowed upon the 
different parties with much virulence and rancour. 
The year 1680 is remarkable for being the epoch of 
the well-known epithers of WRIG and Toxy, The 
court party reproached their antagoniſts with their 
affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who 
were known by the name of /741g5 : the country party 
found a reſemblance between the courtiers and the 
popiſh banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation 
of Tory was affixed. After this fooliſh manner, thele 
fooliſh terms of reproach came into Sener uſe, and 
has not quite ceaſed to this day. 
Cuharles died after a few days lines, as is ſuppoſe 
of apoplexy in the fiſty-third year of his age, and 
9 lch of his leign, A. D. 1685. 
| | Anata 
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Chara#er of CHarLEs II. 


Ir we ſurvey the charaHier of Chartes the Second in 


a the different lights which it will admit of, it will appear 
h very various, and give rife to different and even oppoſite 
n ſentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he 
ts appears the moſt amiable and engaging of men ; and, 
4 indeed, in this view his deportment muſt be allowed 
altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was 
1 ſo tempered with good breeding, that it was never of- 
. fenſive. His propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked with 
diſcretion, that his friends never dreaded their becom 
by ing the object of it, His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of 
4 one who knew him well, and who was himſelf an ex- 
2 quiſite judge,“ could not be ſaid fo much to be very 
e, tefned or elevated, qualities apt to beget jealouſy and 
80 apprehenſion in company, as to be a plain, gaining, 
5 well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And though 
d, perhaps he talked more than ſtrict rules of behaviour 
10 might permit, men were ſo Sous with the affable 
" communicative deportment of the monarch, that they 
5 always went away contented both with him and with 
4 themſelves. This indeed is the molt ſhining part of 
dle king's character, and he ſeems to have been ſenſi- 
iy ble of it; for he was fond of dropping the formalities 
* of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into the com- 
= pamlon. JC 8 | $5 
rad In the duties of private life, his conduct, though 
ny not free from exception, was in the main laudable. 
ho lle was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſ- 
ion band, a friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a 
ofo $00d-natured - maſter, The voluntary friendſhips, 


bowever, which this prince contracted, nay, even his 
5 * Marquis of Halifax. _ : | 
„ ſenſe 
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ſenſe of gratitude, were feeble 5 and he never attarkel 
himſelf to any of his miniſters or courtiers Fith a very | 


ſincere affection. He believed them to have no other 
motive for ſerving him but felf-intereſt, and he way 
[till ready in his turn to facrifice them to | 62a caſe 
and convenience, 

With a detail on his private character we mult ſet 
bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The other parts 
of his conduct may admit of fome apology, but can 
deſerve ſmall applauſe, He was indeed ſo much fit- 
ted for private life, preferably to public, that he even 


poſſeſſed order, frugality, ceconomy in the former; 
Was profuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. 


When we conſider him-as a ſovereign, his character, 
though not altogether void of virtues, was in the main 
dangerous to his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf, 
 Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, careleſs of its 


glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, Javiſh 
of its treaſure, and ſparing only of its blood; he Expoſed 


it by his meaſures (though he appeared ever but in ſport) 
to the danger of a furious civit war, and even to the 
ruin and ignominy of a foreign conteſt, Yet may all 
| theſe enormities, if fairly and candidly examined, be 
imputed, in a great meaſure, to the indolence of his 


temper ; a fault Which, however unfortunate in a mo- 


narch, it is impoſſible for us to regard with great ſe 
verity. 


It has been remarked of this king, that he never 


ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever, did a wiſe one: a cen- 
ſure which, though too far carried, ſcems to have ſome 
 Foundeton. in his character and deportment. 

Hout. 


Died Feb. 6, 1685, aged 54. _ 
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ed Another. Character of CHARLES II. 
her CnarLEs II. was in his perſon. tall and ſwarthy, 


and his countenance marked with ſtrong harth linea- 
ments. His penetration was keen, his judgement clear, 
his underſtanding extenſive, his converſation lively and 
entertaining, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit and 
ridicule, He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, and affable; 
had he been limited to a private ſtation, he would have 
aſſed for the moſt agreeable and beſt- natured man of 
the age in which he lived. His greateſt enemies allow 
him to have been a civil huſband, an obliging lover, an 
affectionate father, and an indulgent maſter ; even as 


der, a prince, he manifeſted an averſion to cruelty and in- 
lain juitice ; yet theſe good qualities were more than over- 
elf, balanced by his weakneſs and defects. He was a 
s 


ſeoffer at religion, and a libertine in his morals ; care- 
leſs, indolent, profuſe, abandoned to effeminate plea- 
ſure, incapable of any noble enterprize, a ſtranger to 


ort) any manly friendſhip and gratitude, deaf to the voice 

the of honour, blind to the allurements of glory, and in a 

by word, wholly deſtitute of every active virtue. Being 
e 


himſelf unprincipled, he believed mankind were falſe, 


perfidious, and intereſted ; and therefore practiſed diſ- 
75 Wy limulation for his own convenience. He was ſtrongly 
ſe⸗ 


attached to the French manners, government, and 
monarch; he was diſſatisfied with his own limited pre- 


er ( ogative. The majority of his own ſubjects he deſpi- 
en led or hated, as hypocrites, fanatics, and republicans, 
me 


who had perſecuted his father and himſelf, and ſought _ 
the deſtruction of the monarchy, In theſe ſentiments, , 
he could not be ſuppoſed to purſue the intereſt of the 
nation; on the, contrary, he ſeemed: to think that his 
own ſafety was incompatible with the honour and ad- 
vantage of his people. -QMOLLETT. - 

5 NOTES. 
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NOTES HTISTORTCAL, &. 


ASPARAGUS, &c. &c. &c. 


A. D. 1660. About the time of the Reſtoration, 
afparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, beans and peas, 


were introduced into England. | 


A. PESTILENCE., 


A. D. 1665. This year the plague made terrible 
havoc in London, ſo great as to ſweep off more than 
one hundred thouſand of the inhabitants. The king, 
to avoid the contagion, retired to Hampton- court, from 
_ thence to Saliſbury ; which being alſo infected, he re- 
moved to Oxford, *** 


A REMARKABLE SEA-FIC EHT. 
A. D. 1666. In the war between England and 


Holland, the Engliſh fleet, under the command of 
Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle, fonght the 


Dutch Admiral, de Ruyter, for four days ſucceſſively, 


A TERRIBLE CONFLAGRATION., 


A. D. 1666. The plague of 1665 was followed by | 
che moſt extenſive and dreadful conflagration that ever 
happened to the city of London, The fire broke out 
on the 22d of September, and raged three days and 

three nights, and was extinguithed at laſt by blowing 

up the houſes. | The King himſelf, and Duke of 


ork, were very active upon this occaſion. Above 


| thitteen thouſand houfes were reduced to afhes. Not- 
_ withſtanding theſe dreadful accidents but too frequentyy | 
happen in the vaſt extent of the metropolis, yet by 


means 


— r =" 


1 . cans 
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means of thoſe uſeful engines which throw water abun · 


dantly and directly to any point, under the manage- 
ment of perſons regularly trained up to the buſineſs, 
we are happily relieved from fires increaſing to any 


conſiderable extent in theſe days. 


This diſaſter, terrible as it was at the firſt to the 
public in general, and particularly to ſuffering indivi- 
dials, proved in the iſſue a public benefit. The city 
was rebuilt in a ſhort time; the ſtreets were made 


wider and more regular than before. SY 
The king exerted a diſcretionary power to regulate 
the diſtribution of the buildings, and forbade the uſe of 
lath and timber, of which material houſes were for- 


merly compoſed. By ſuch wiſe regulations, the city was 
rendered more commodious; and what was ſtill of 
greater moment, has never been viſited by ſuch dread- 

ful plagues as before, by means of a more free circu- 


Alten ef , 
A SINGULARLY BOLD ATTEMPT». 


A. D. 1671. A deſperate ruſſian, of the name of 


Blood, infamous already by his robberies and aſſaſſina- 
tions, had undertaken to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, 
while the Duke of Ormond was viceroy of Ireland; 
but failing in his attempt, and ſome of his accomplices 
being hanged, he ſwore that their deaths ſhould be 


revenged, He followed the duke into England ; and: 


one night, whilſt that nobleman in his coach was re- 
turning to Clarendon-houſe, where he lodged, Blood, 
well mounted, with eight accomplices, ftopped the 
carriage—He murdered the coachman and one of the 
ſervants, then ſet the duke on | horſeback behind one 
ol the gang, that. he might be conveyed to Tyburn, 

and put to an ignominious death, purpoſing to leave 
lis body hanging on the gibbet, with a paper fixed to 


. '% 
„ —— 2 — 
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his breaſt, explaining the cauſe of his execution. had | 
They had already made a conſiderable progreſs, when divid 
the duke, making an effort to diſengage himſelf, fell hand 


from his horſe, together with Blood, to whom he hag WY bits 
been tied. In the ſtruggle, when upon the ground, ns 
Ormond's domeſtics came up to his aſſiſtance; and of re 
Blood, with his crew, having diſcharged their piſtols wich 


without effect, eſcaped by the favour of the darkneſs, gran 
He (Blood) afterwards formed a ſcheme of carrying V 
off the Regalia from the Tower, and ſo far executed Hon) 
it, that he had actually ſeized on the crown, and paſſed bund 
out at the Tower-gate with three accomplices, after mi 
having left Edwards, the keeper of the jewel-ofiice, bil 
ſeemingly dead of the wounds he received in defending d. 
his truſt. He was juſt able to alarm the guards, and bund 
the ruffians were apprehended : one of them was im- 1 
mediately known to have been concerned in the at- 
tempt upon Ormond, which was laid now to the 
charge of Blood; and he frankly owned himſelf author | 
of the enterprize, but refuſed to diſcover his accom- 
plices, ſaying, © The fear of death ſhould never 
prompt him to deny a crime, or betray his aſſociate,” 
This deſperado, who had been a ſoldier in Crom- 
well's army, behaved with ſuch remarkable intrepidity 
and contempt of life, that the king felt an emotion 
of curioſity to ſee ſuch a phænomenon. Blood knew 
well how to turn this to advantage. He told his 
majeſty, that on account of the ſeverity which had 
been exerciſed over the conſciences of the godly, he 
had reſolved to kill the king with a carbine, near 
Batterſea, where he (Charles) uſed to bathe in the 
river; that with this view he had actually concealed 
| himſelf among the reeds, but his ſpirits were ſo 
damped with the awe of majeſty, that he relented, 
and laid aſide his deſign. He ſaid, he looked upon 
life and death with the moſt abſolute indifference ; 
but gave the King to underſtand, that his _—_ 
8 ks 
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had bout themſelves to revenge the death of any in- 
tvidual of the confederacy that might fall into the 
hands of juſtice; and that no power on earth would 
battle the efforts of their deſperate reſolution. The 
king was moſt probably alarmed at ſuch appearance 
of refolution. He pardoned the malefactor, but not 
without firſt obtaining the conſent of Ormond, who. 
oranted it in the moſt gallant manner. 

What may ſeem molt extraordinary, Blood was not 
only pardoned, but penſioned with an eſtate of five 
hundred pounds a year in Ireland; he alſo lived in 
familiarity with the king and the duke of Ormond ; 
whilſt Edwards, for his fidelity to his king, and at the 
riſque of his own life, reaped only the qv nv of two 
hundred N Which he did not live to enjoy 


THE PENNY. POST OFFICE, 


ful conveyance of letters and parcels by the penny-poſt 
was ſet up in London and its ſuburbs, by a private 
undertaker, named Murray, an upholſterer, who after- 
wards aſſigned it to one Dockwra, who carried it on 
ſucceſsfully for many years, till the government laid 
claim to the project, as connected with, and partly in- 
terfering with the general poſt-office, which was part 
of the crown revenue ; Dockwra, by way of recom- 
E had a penſion given him of two hundred a year 
or life. | 

This year the Lady Anne, daughter of the Duke of | 
York, was married to prince George of Denmark; 
ter portion being forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 

This reign was rendered troubleſome by a great 
number of plots ; the chief of which are known by 
the names of Oates's plot; the Meal-tub plot; and 


8 turbulent times. Beſides a number of private 
prope” 
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A. D. 1683. It was about this year that the uſe⸗ 


the Rye-houſe plot. Many ſuffered as acceſlaries in N 
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* ſhined moſt in fiction.“ —Not ſo courtly was the 
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people who were executed, we find the names ct 
Stafford, Ruſſel, Algernon, Sidney, ke. 
The Dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Graftor 
Richmond, and St. Alban's, are deſcended from te 
royal blood of Charles, who left a numerous progeny 
of natural children, by different women. 
The arts and ſciences were cultivated during this 


_ reign, though but little encouraged by the ſovereign; 


yet Charles underſtood ſomething of chemiſtry and 
mechanics, and was a judge of merit. 

The Royal Society was inſtituted 1660, in the 
firſt year of this reign. This period produced the im- 
mortal Newton, whoſe diſcoveries in nature will re- 


flect eternal luſtre on the nation that gave him birth; 


alſo the learned Stillingfleet ; the rational divine, Til. 
lotſon; and Burnet, known by the Hiſtory of his 
own Times.” The practice of medicine was greatly 
improved by Sydenham. Butler, the poet, contributed 
more than any other perſon, by his poem of Hudibras, 
to bring Fanaticiſm into contempt. The king ad- 
mired the work, but left the author to die in want, 
Dryden ſhone unrivalled in poetry; Otway, the cele- 
brated tragic poet, lived neglected, and periſhed oi 
hunger. The duke of Buckingham acquired ſome 
reputation by writing the Rehearſal, a keen ſatire 


_ againſt the falſe taſte and abſurdities of dramatic 


writers. Rocheſter rendered himſelf famous for poig- 
nancy and obſcenity, Of Waller it is related, that 
CHARLES, in one of his hours of feſtivity, and not a | 
little elevated with vanity, aſked this poet, why he had 
not met with the good fortune of Cromwell, of being 
celebrated by his brother bards in their ſongs ? who 
very directly and courteouſly replied, “ that his fove- 
<< reign liege was not ignorant that writers of poems 


reply of the Dutch ambaſſador to Charles, who com- 
plaining to the former of that want of reſpect 2 
e e ee en WED] 
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the ſhips of his nation had ſhewn to the Engliſh flag 
during his reign, but which they had ſo much honour- 
ed during the uſurpation of Oliver. It may be ſo," 
replied bluntly the Dutchman, for Cromwell was 
« a very different man.“ Wycherly diſplayed his 
genius in rude and licentious comedy. The Earls of 
Dorſet, Roſcommon, and Mulgrave, were writers of 
ſpirit, eaſe, and elegance. Halifax poſſeſſed refined 
talents. The writings of Sir William Temple are 
entertaining and inne fs i} 
The firſt Gazette was publiſhed in this reign at 10 j 
Oxford 1665. The firſt newſpaper in 1642. The ||| 
firſt newſpaper in Liverpool, ſo late as the year 1756. 
The buckle, the change of faſhion, and ſize of which 14 
is now become ſo outrageous, was not introduced till! 
[he year: 10 & e 
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receiving theſe empty honours. 
James, not a little alarmed, being no great favourite 
of his ſubjects on account of his religion, recalled 
fix regiments of Britiſh troops from Holland, and a 
body of regulars, under the command of Feverſham 
and Churchill: they took poſt at Sedgmore, near 
Bridgwater, where they were joined by the militia of 
the county. Monmouth reſolved to attack them there, | 
and by a deſperate effort loſe his life or gain the crown. 
He was upon the point of gaining the viRtory ; but 


2 2 


JAMES H. 


f Summary of the Military Events during the Reign if 


_ James II. 


5 1 . N N ARLES the Second was ſucceeded 
A. P. 1685. (L by bis brother, the Dok of Your, 
by the title of JA MEs the Second. 5 


A conſpiracy, begun by Monmouth (the natural 


ſon of Charles) and feeonded by Argyle, was the fir 


_ diſturbance of this reign. Monmouth was a favourite 
of the people, and was no ſooner landed, from Hol- 

- Hand, in Dorſetſhire, than great numbers flocked to his 
| ſtandard, even more than he could ſupply with arms. 


Monmouth was proclaimed king at Bridgwater, 


Wells, &c. but loſt the proper moment of action in 


ſo precarious are all human affairs, that by a falſe 


ſttep, after three hours conteſt, all was brought to ruin, 
| —the rcyal troops conquered, — Monmouth fled from 


the field of battle, nor did he ſtop till his horſe ſunk 


under him; he then exchanged cloaths with a ſhep- 
| Herd, and fled on foot, till exhauſted with hunger and 
_ fatigue, he lay down in a field and covered himſelf 
with fern, where he was diſcovered by the * - 
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110d hounds in this miſerable ſituation, with only 
au peas in his pocket to ſuſtain life. Upon, being 
ized he burſt into tears, and begged with the moſt _ 


abject ſubmiſſion: for his life to be ſpared.— He Wrote 
the moſt ſubmiſſive letters to the king, and James, | || 
meanly wiſhing to feaſt his eyes with the fight of an iy : 
enemy in the bitterneſs of grief, and in his power, 1 
rave him an audience. Monmouth was brought to 
the block, where the ſeverity of his puniſhment was 19 


increaſed by the trepidation of the executioner, who, 
after having ſtruck again and again, at laſt threw the- 
axe down, but was compelled by the ſheriff to reſume: 
his office, and with two more blows ſevered his head 
from his body. 5 1 . 
The executions that ſucceeded this rebellion, and 


is dc military puniſhments that were practiſed, are ſaid. 

8 to have been peculiarly ſevere againſt the followers of 

5 Monmouth. )))) 2639 Ws age 

* James might have reigned happily and almoſt abſop- 
lutely, but by his own miſconduct. Nay, it has been 

5 ſaid, that he might even have ſucceeded in ſurmount- 


ing the liberties and religion of the nation, had he but 
J conducted his ſchemes with common prudence and 


m iſcretion ; inſtead of which, his intention to diſ- fi 

. benſe with the teſts ſtruck an univerſal alarm through l 

of Wl i. nation, infuſed terror into the church, and even 1 
e difguited the army, by whoſe means alone he could 1 
_ Low propoſe to govern. The horrors againſt popery | 

ut were revived by proteſtant divines, who exerted them | 

le „hes vpon this occaſion ; and theſe were heightened 0 

n. by the haratled proteſtants in France, under Lewis | | 

K e Fourtcenth, of whom great numbers took refuge. 


„ Lngland, and there revived amongſt proteſtants all 

# that reſentment againlt the perſecuting ſpirit! of 

i Amongit thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt _ 

popcry, was Dr. Sharpe: and poſitive: orders were 
M i 
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council, and there queſtioned them whether they 
would acknowledge their petition; being urged by 
the chancellor, after ſome heſitation, they owned it. 
On their refuſing to give bail, they were committed 
to the Tower, with orders for the crown lawyers to 
proſecute them for a ſeditious libel. 


and this cauſe was looked upon as decifive of the 
future freedom or {ſlavery of the nation. The. diſpute 
was learnedly managed by the lawyers on both ſides, 


8 ROYAL CHARACTERS. 
ſent out to the biſhop of London to ſuſpend Sharge 
during his majeſty's pleaſure. This ha big . þ 
tuſed, which the king refolved to puniſh, by iſuing Une 
out an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, by which Landon 5 
over the whole church of England was inveſted 1 = 
ſeven commiſſioners. Before this tribunal both the i 
| biſhop and Sharpe were ſummoned and ſuſpended A 
The next was iſſuing a declaration of a general indul- Fe 
- gence, believing that the truth of the catholic religion the 
would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory : and 0 
| to complete this work, he publicly ſent an ambaſſador 5 
to Rome to expreſs his obedience to the pope, and to 
reconcile his kingdom to the catholic communion.— 
The court of Rome, it ſeems, paid little attention to . 
ſuch raſh proceedings; nay, treated them with con- - 
tempt. The jeſuits were permitted to ere colleges . 
in different parts of the kingdom. © fe 
e 1688. A ſecond declaration for liberty of 4 
conſcience was publiſhed, with an injunction, that all 1 
divines ſhould read it after ſervice in their churches; f 
but as the clergy diſapproved theſe meaſures, they 
were determined to diſobey theſe orders. Seven 
| biſhops concerted an addreſs, in the form of a petition, 
to the king, in which it was remonſt rated, that they V 
could not read his declaration conſiſtent with their con- 
ſciences or the reſpect they owed the proteſtant re- 5 
ligion. The king ſummoned the biſhops before the f 


The 29th of June was fixed for their trials; 


Two 
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Two of the judges declared themſelves in favour of 
the biſhops. The jury, after a whole night ſpent in 
conſultationy pronounced in court the next morning, 
the biſhops not guilty. The exclamations upon which 
were ſo great, that, they even reached the camp at 
Hounflow, where the king was at dinner, in Lord 
Feverſham's tent: his majeſty demanding the cauſe of 


theſe rejoieings, Was informed it was nothing but the 
ſoldiers ſhouting at the delivery of the biſhops. —* 


« Call you that nothing!“ cried he, “but ſo much- 
« the worſe for. them . es im 

It was upon this event that the people turned their. 
eyes upon William, Prince of Orange, who had mar- 
ried Mary, the eldeſt danghter of James. For his 


abdication, and ſucceſſion of William to the throne, 


ſce the notes (Revolution). James abdicated and fled 


from his throne, 12th December, 1688, and being- 
taken up, fled again the 21it of the ſame month. See 


— 


his character. 


— 


Character of JAMES H. 


In many reſpects it muſt be owned that he was a 
virtuous man as well as a good monarch; he was fru-- 
gal of the public money; he/ encouraged commerce 
with great attention; he applied himſelf to nayal af- 
fairs with ſucceſs ; he ſupported the fleet as the glory: 


and pratection of England: he was alſo zealous for 


the honour of his country; he was capable of ſupport- 
ing its intereſts with a degree of dignity. in the ſcale 
of Europe. In his private life he was almoſt irre- 
proachable; he was an indulgent parent, a tender 
huſband, a generous and ſteady friend; in his deport= _ 
ment he was affable, though ſtately; he beſtowed fa- : 
rours with peculiar grace; he prevented ſolicitations 


by the ſuddenneſs of his diſpoſal of places; though 


lcarce any prince was ever ſo generally deſerted, few 
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doubtedly gave a countenance to inſinuations, which 
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ever had fo many private friends ; thoſe who injured 
him moſt were the firſt to implore his forgiveneſs: 


and even after they had raiſed another prince to the 


throne they reſpected his perſon, and were anxious 
for his ſafety : to theſe virtues he added a ſteadineſs of 
counſels, a perſeverance in his plans, and courage in. 


his enterprizes: he was honourable and fair in all his | 


dealings; he was unjuſt to men in their principles, 
but never with regard to their property. Though 


few monarchs ever offended a people more, he yielded 


to none in his love of his ſubjects; he even affirmed, 
that he quitted England to prevent the horrors of a 
civil war, as much as ſrom fear of a reſtraint upon 
his perſon from the Prince of Orange. His great 
virtue was a ſtrict adherence to facts and truth in all 
he wrote and ſaid, though ſome parts of his conduct 
had rendered his ſincerity in his political profeſſion ſuſ- 
le Ked by his enemies. MacHERSON. 
Abdicated his throne in 169. 


due dunn of Janens n. 


TRE enemies of James did not fail to make the 
moſt of the advantages they had gained by their ſubtle 


manceuvres; ſome ſaid, that the king's flight was the 


effect of a diſturbed conſcience, labouring under 
the load of ſecret guilt; and thoſe whoſe cenſures 


were more moderate aſſerted, that his incurable bi- 
gotry had led him even to facrifice-his crown to tte 
_ Intereſts of his prieſts ; and that he choſe rather to de- 


pend on the precarious ſupport of a French force 10 


ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of his people, than 10 


abide the iſſue of events which threatened ſuch legal 

limitations as ſhould efeQually . prevent any farther 

abuſe of power VVV 
The whole tenor of the king's paſt conduct un- 


weſt 


„ 247 


gere in theraſelves ſufficiently plauſible to anfwer all 
e purpoſes for which they were indifſtriouſly circu- 
ated ; but when the following circumſtances are taken 
into conſideration, namely, that timidity is natural to 


tirely into the hands of a rival, whoſe ambitious 
views were altogether incompatible even with the ſha- 
dow of regal power in his perſon ; that the means- 
| WH taken to. inereaſe the apprehenſions which reflections 
of this nature muſt neceſſarily occaſton, were of the 
moſt mortifying kind; it muſt be acknowledged, that 


conduct in ſome exalted: individuals, yet that the ge- 


Q ſought ſhelter in the profeſſed generoſity of 2 truſted- 


-— Wh friend, from perſonal inſult, perſonal danger, and from 
all the harafling ſuſpenſe under which the mind of 
this imprudent and unfortunate monarch had long la- 


beds oe nr Ee . 
The oppoſition of James's religious principles to. 
thoſe of his ſubjects, his unpopular connections with 
6 the court of France; but, above all, the permanent 


0 eſtabliſhment of a rival family on the throne of Eng- 
e band, has formed in his favour ſuch an union of pre 
1 judice and intereſt, as io deſtroy in the minds of poſ- 
s Wh ity all that ſympathy which, on ſimilar occaſions, 
and in ſimilar misfortunes, has ſo wonderfully operated 
in favour of other princes; and whilit we pay the tribute 
of unavailing tears over the memory of Charles the 


Firſt; whilſt, with the church of England, we vene-- 


of his dignity and life at the very time when the chaſ- 
tening hand of atfliction had, in a great meaſure, cor- 
rected the errors of a faulty education, the irrefiſtible 
power of truth muſt oblige us to confeſs, that the ad-- 
M 4 ö MECERES> 


me human mind when oppreſſed with an uninterrupted 
ſeries of misfortunes ; that the king's life was put en- 


if the principles of heroic virtue might have produced 


Il nerality of mankind would, in James's ſituation, have 


rate him as a martyr to the power and office of pre-- 
lates ; whilſt we ſee, with regret, that he was ſtripped” 
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rence to religious principle, which coſt the father hi: 
life, deprived the ſon of his dominions ; that the enor. 
mous abuſes of power with which both ſovereigns are 
. accuſed, owed their origin to the ſame fource ; the 
errors ariſing from a bad education, aggravated and ex. 
tended by the impious flattery of deſigning prieſts; 
we ſhall alſo be obliged to confeſs, that the parlia. 


ment itſelf, by an unprecedented ſervility, helped to in 
confirm James in the exalted idea he had entertained b 
of the royal office, and that the doctrines of an abſo. . 
| Jute and unconditionable ſubmiſſion on the part of t0 


ſubjects, which, in the reign of his father, was, in a 
great meaſure, confined to the precepts of a Laud, a 
Sibthorpe, and Maynwaring, were now taught as the 
avowed doctrines of the church of England, were 
acknowledged by the two univerſities, and implicitly 
avowed by a large majority of the nation; ſo great, 
indeed, was the change in the temper, manners, and 
opinions of the people, from the commencement of 
the reign of Charles the Firſt to the commencement 
of the reign of his fon James, that at this ſhameful 
period the people gloried in having laid all their pri- 
_ vileges at the foot of the throne, and execrated every 
generous principle of freedom, as ariſing from a ſpirit 
totally incompatible with the peace of ſociety, and al- 
together repugnant to the doctrines of Chriſtianity. 
This was the ſituation of affairs at the acceſſion df 
the unfortunate James; and had he been equally un- 
principled as his brother, the deceaſed king; had he 
profeſſed himſelf a proteſtant, whilſt he was in his 
heart a papiſt ; had he not regarded it as his duty to 
uſe his omnipotent power for the reſtoring to ſome 
parts of its ancient dignity a church which he regarded 
as the only true church of Chriſt ; or had he, inſtead 
of attacking the prerogative of the prelacy, ſuffered 
them to ſhare the regal deſpotiſm which they had 
fixed on the baſis of conſcience, the moſt 8 
FF : 2 8 ſes 
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abuſes of civil power would never have been called 
in judgement againſt him, and parliament themſelves” 


would have lent their conſtitutional authority, to have 


rivetted the chains of the empire in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhould have put it out of the power of the moſt 


jtermined votaries of freedom to have re- eſtabliſhed 
the gorernment on its ancient foundation. From this“ 
immediate evil England owes its deliverance to the“ 
U gotted fincerity of James; a circumſtance which“ 
ought, in ſome meaſure, to conciliate our affections 
to the memory of the ſufferer, and induce us to treat 
thoſe errors with lenity, which have led to the enjoy | 
ment of privileges which: can never be entirely loſt, 
but by a general corruption of principle and depravity' 


Of manners. 5 | 
It was ſaid by the- witty: doke of BDockildhams. 


„ that Charles the Second might do well if he would; 


and that James would do- v ell if he could;” an obs. 
ſervation Which ſays: little for the underſtanding of 
James, but a great deal for his heart; and with all 


| the blemithes with which his public character is ſtain- 


ed, he was not deficient in ſeveral qualities neceſſary. 
to compoſe a good ſovereign. His induſtry and buſi- 
nels was exemplary : ; he was frugal of the public 
money; he cheriſhed and extended the maritime power 
of the empire; and his encouragement of trade was 
attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that, according to the 
obſervation of the impartial hiſtorian Ralph, as the 
irugaitty of his adminiſtration helped to increaſe the 
anmber of malcontents, ſo his extreme attention to 
tr de was not leſs alarming to the whole body of the 


Dutch, than his reſolution not to ruſſ into a War with: 


France, was mortifying to their ftadtholder. 
In domeſtic life, the character of James, thongh not 
irce -proachable, was comparatively good. It is true, 


he was in a great meaſure tainted with that licen- 
liouſueſs of manners which at this time pervaded the 
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whole ſociety, and which reigned triumphant within | 
the circle of the court; but he was never carried into 
any exceſſes which trenched deeply on the duties of 
ſocial life; and if the qualities of his heart were on 
to be judged by his different conduct in the different 
characters of huiband, father, maſter, and friend, he 
might be pronounced a man of very amiable diſpoſi. | 
tion. But thoſe who know not how to forgive inju- 
Ties, and can never pardon the errors, the infirmities, 
the vices, or even the virtues of their fellow creatures, 
when in any reſpect they affect perſonal intereſt or WI © 


 Inclination, will aim againſt them the ſenſibility of 18 
every humane mind, and can never expect from others 4s 
that juſtice and commiſeration which themſelves have 4 

never exerciſed : but whilſt we execrate that rancorou Wl © 
cruelty with which James, in the ſhort hour of tri- £ 
umph, perſecuted all thoſe who endeavoured to thwart q 
his ambitious hopes, it is but juſtice to obſerve, that ; 


the rank vices of pride, malice, and revenge, which | 
blacken his conduct, whilſt he figured in the ſtation - 
of preſumptive heir to the crown, and afterwards in 
the character of ſovereign, on the ſucceſsful quelling 
of the Monmouth rebellion, were thoroughly cor- 
rected by the chaſtiſing hand of aMiQion ; that the 
whole period of his life, from his return to Ireland to 
the day of his death, was ſpent in the exerciſe of the 
firſt Chriſtian virtues, patience, fortitude, humility, 
| and reſignation. Bretonneau, his biographer, records, 
that he always ſpoke with an extreme moderation of 
the individuals who had acted the «moſt ſucceſsfully 
in his disfavour ; that he reproved thoſe who men- 
tioned their conduct with ſeverity ; that he read, even 
with a ſtoical apathy, the bittereſt writings which 
were publiſhed againſt him; that he regarded the lols 
of empire, as a neceſſary correction of the miſde- 
meanors of his life, and even rebuked thoſe who ex. 
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preſſed any concern for the iſſue of events, which he 
reſpeAed as ordinations of the Divine will. | 


„ According to the fame biographer, James. was 
; cue dt in his devotion ; moderate, even to abſtinence, 
7 in his life; full of ſentiments} of the higheſt contri- 
1 tion for paſt offences; and, according to the diſciphne: 
0 of the Romiſh church, was very ſevere. in the auſte- 
* ities which he inflicted on his perſon. As this prince 
5 juſtly regarded himſelf as a martyr to the catholic 
1 faith, as his watmelt friends were all of this perſuaſion, 
ſh bis converſation, in his retirement to St. Germaine, 
of was entirely, in a great meaſure, confined to prieſts. 
. and devotees, it is natural chat his ſuperſtition ſhould? 
ay increaſe with the increaſe of religious ſentiment; ands 
in WH 5 be had made uſe of his power and authority, while: 
5 e England, to enlarge the number of proſelytes in 
15 popery, fo, in a private ſtation, he laboured inceſe. 
5 {.ntly by prayer, exhortation, and example, to con- 
+ WT i the piety. of his popiſh adherents, and to effeQ:ar 


reformation it thoſe who ſtill continued firm to the; 
doctrincs of the church of England. He viſited-the; 
monks of La Trappe once a year, the ſevereſt ordevs _ 
of religioniſts in France; and his conformity to the 
diſcipline of the convent was ſo ſtrict and exact, that 
he impreſſed thoſe devotees with ſentiments: of admit» 
ration at his-piety, humility, and conſtancy. - 4 
Thus having ſpent twelve years with a higher de- 
gree of peace and tranquillity, thanhe had ever ex- 
pzrienced in the moſt triumphant part of his life, he 
was ſeized. with a palſy in September, 1701; and 
alter having languiſhed fifteen days, died in the ſixty- 
eighth year of his- age, having filled up the intervab 
between his firſt ſeizure and final exit with the whole 
train of religious exerciſes enjoinad on ſimilar oca- 
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. WHT os by the church of Rome, wich ſolemn and re- 
4 peated profeſſions of his faith, and earneſt exhortations 11 
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in the ſecond year of his exile, to keep ſtedfaſt to the 


religion in which they had been educated, Theſe 


precepts and commands have ated with a force | 


ſuperior to all the temptations of a crown, and hæe 
been adhered to with a firmneſs which obliges an hif. 
torian to acknowledge the ſuperiority which James's 
deſcendants, in the nice points of honour and con- 


ſeience, have gained over the character of Henry the 


Fourth, who, at the period when he was looked up to 
as the great hero of the proteſtant cauſe, made no 
ſeruple to accept a crown on the diſgraceful terins of 
abjuring the principles of the reformation, and em- 
bracing the principles of a religion which, from bis 
early infancy, he had been taught to regard as idola- 


trous and profane. 1 


The dominion of error over the minds of the gene- 


rality of mankind is irreſiſtible. James, to the laſt 


hour of his life, continued as great a' bigot to his 
Political as his religious errors: he could not help 
_ conſidering the ſtrength and power of the. crown, as a 
_ circumſtance neceſſary to the preſervation and hap- 
pineſs of the people; and in a letter of advice which 
he wrote to his fon, whilſt he conjures him to pay a 
religious obſervance to all the duties of a good ſove- 
reign, he cautions him againſt ſuffering any entrench- 


ment on royal prerogative. Among ſeveral heads, 


containing excellent inſtructions on the art of reign- 


ing happily and juſtly, he warns the young prince 


never to diſquiet his ſubjects in their property or their 
religion; and what is remarkable, to his laſt breath 
he perſiſted in afferting, that he never attempted to 
ſubvert the laws, or procure more than a toleration 
and equality of privilege to his catholic ſubjects. As 
there is great reaſon to believe this aſſertion to be true, 
it ſhews that the deluſion was incurable under which 


the king laboured, by the truſt he had put in the 
knaviſh doctrines of lawyers and pri eſts; and that 


- neither 


R m—— — II } —— . 


Weiber himſelf, nor his proteſtant abettors, could 
' fathom the conſequences of that enlarged toleration 


wiich he endeavoured to n. 
Macaurzx. 


NOTES HISTORICAL, Kc. 


The following curious anecdete, incredible as it 
may appear, is yet generally believed to be a fact, 
being told by Lord Marechal to the late David Hume, Z 
Eſg. "who communicated it, amongſt other particulars 


of the ſame perſonage, | in a letter to the late Sir John 
Pringle: | 


T hat the Chevalier de St. G0 (or Count of Al- 


bany, as he was diftinguiſhed on the continent) was 


attually preſent at the coronation of his preſent ma- 


jelty George the Third. —The count, upon being met 


in Weitminſter-hall, and recognized by a certain gen- 
tleman, was thus addrefled by him: © Your royal 
« highneſs was the laſt of all mortals l expected to 


„have ſeen here on this occaſion.” —*© It was 
„ curioſity,” replied the other, „ that brought mie 
* here; but I aſſure you, that the perſon who is 
« the object of all this pomp and magnificence is the 


« man T envy.the leaſt.” 


What ſhall we fay to this ſtoical apathy of Charles? 


Shall we condemn him as a poltroon, unworthy to 


wear, or admire him as a nant ae not regretting 
the 705 of a crown. 
Charles Lewis 1 Stuart died at Rome, 


January 31, this preſent year, 1788. Since the death 
of his father, in the year 1765, he aſſumed the title of 


the King of England, He was commonly known 
on the continent by the name of the Chevalier St. 


George, and in England by that of the Young Pres 
tender, He was in the 68th year of his age. Charles 
Vas ſon to - James Francis, prince of Wales, ſon to 


James 


JaMES IT, WE, 253. 
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James IT. who was ſaid to have been carriedi in a warm. 
ing- pan into queen Mary's bed- chamber, and after. 
wards impoſed upon the nation as the ſon of her ma. 
jeſty and king James. This ſtory has long been con- 
ſigned to the credit of ſtories uſually told in the nur. 
ſery. The title of the reigning ſucceſſion to the 
crown is not founded upon the certainty ' or uncer. 
tainty of the birth of James's ſon ;—it ſtands upon a 
much firmer foundation; a ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed by 
the conſent of the people, confirmed by an a& of 
parliament, and ſupported by the affeQions of the 
- fubjects.. 

The ſon of James II. was recognized by many 
courts of Europe as king of England, immediately 
after the death of his father : : he therefore received 
kingly honours, had his palace and his guards, and 
enjoyed the privilege allowed by the pope to that of 
catholic kings, that of beſtowing cardinals hats :—hut 
his ſon, Prince Charles, did not enjoy thoſe honours; 
he was, indeed, called prince of Wales during the lf: 
'of his father, but after that event the catholic courts 
would not ſtyle him king. 
His mother, the princeſs Maria Clementi Sobieſki, 
grand-daughter of the famous John Sobieſki, king of 
Poland, was the greateſt fortune in Europe; a great 
part of which was Joſt in the fruitleſs attempt made 
by his fon, in 1745, to Place his father on the throne 
of England. 

She had two. ſons by ler huſband1 "Charles; who 
died in January laſt, and Henry Benedict, who, by 

his father, was called duke of York, and who, having 

been promoted to the purple, has been generally 
known by the name of Cardinal York. Charles left 
a natural daughter, whom, by his pretended royal 
power, he lately created ducheſs of Albany, and to 
whom he bequeathed all the property he had in the 


French funds, which was very conſiderable. . 
about 
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about twenty-five years of age, and reſpected for her 


piety, and much eſteemed for her good- nature and 


politeneſs. Lo his brother, the cardinal, who is a 


bachelor, and in his fixty-third year, he bas left his 


empty pretenſions to the crown of England. On the 


deceaſe of his eminence, the king of Sardinia will be 
the head of the family of Stuarts, as heir to king 


Charles I. from whoſe youngeſt daughter, Henrietta 


Maria, he is deſcended ; the iſſue of her eldeſt, ſiſter 


having become extinct Jn the perſon of king Wil- 


liam III. 


« The example of a houſe ſo unfortunate is unpre- 


cedented in hiſtory. The firſt of the Scottiſh kings, 


whoſe name was James, after having been eighteen 


years a priſoner in England, was aſſaſſinated, with his 
wife, by his own ſubjects. James II. his ſon, was 


killed at the age of 29, in fighting againſt the Eng- 
liſh, James III. was thrown into priſon by his peo- 


ple, and afterwards periſhed in a battle againſt the 
revolters. James IV. was defeated and lain, 


became a fugitive in England, and after having lan- 
guiſhed by er years in confinement, was condemned 
to die by Engliſh judges, and beheaded. Charles I, 
(grandſon of Mary) king of England and Scotland, 
ſold by the Scotch, and adjudged to death by the 


Engliſh, periſhed on the public ſcaffold. James, his 


ſon, the ſeventh of the name in Scotland, and: the 
ſecond in England, was driven from his three king- 
doms ; and to add to his misfortunes, even the legi- 
timacy of his ſon was diſputed. The attempt of his 
lon to re-aſcend the throne of his anceſtors, was pro- 
ductive only of the death of his friends by the hands 
of the executioner; and we have ſeen prince Charles 


Eduard in vain uniting the virtues of his anceſtors, 
and the courage of king John Sobieſki, his maternal 


uncle, performing exploits, and experiencing misfor- 


* 


* 


8 


Mary 


Stuart, his grand- daughter, driven from her throne, 
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tunes, the moſt incredible. If any thing can juſtify 
thoſe who believe in an irreſiſtible fatality, it is this 
continued ſeries of misfortunes that perſecuted the 
| houſe of Stuart for the ſpace of 300 years.” Yeltairs, 
Hiſtoire Generale, quoled by Mr. Boſwell in his Thur u © 
ie. 9 NN 


The Revolution, abſtrafted from Hume, 2 . 


A. D. 1688. James, having entirely loſt the affe. 
tion and confidence of his ſubjects, after receiving 
many humiliating mortifications, and making ſeveral 

_ efforts to recover his loſt power, reſolved 10 appeal. 
to the military, Who, if he could obtain them, were 
ſufficient to enforce obedience. He intended to have 
gained all the regiments one after another. For this 
purpoſe the major of Lichficld's battalion avas. drawn. 
out before the king, and were told they were at' liberty 
either to enter into his majeſty's views, or lay down 
their arms; except a very few, the whole battalion / 
_ embraced the latter part of the alternative. James 
remained ſome time ſpeechleſs : after recovering from 
his aſtoniſhment, he commanded: them to take up 
their arms, adding, with a diſcontented air, „ That 
„ for the future he would not do-them-the honour to 
« apply for their approbation.“ 1s 
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| In the mean while, the principal perſons of both 

is | h _ WW . 

1 whig and tory looked up to the prince of Orange as 

"i their natural ally and protector. The prince reliſhed 
1 theſe advances, fomenting the deſigns of the malcon- 

„ tents, and began to make preparations for an. expe- 

„ % 8 | 0 

15 In a ſhort time a fleet of fifty large. ſhips of war 
WW was equipped, with as many veſſels as would ſerve for 
1 the tranſportation of twelve thouſand land forces. 

Ihe prince's correſpondents in England agreed to dil- 

perſe themſelves into different parts of the country, on 
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JAMES II. | 257. 
the firſt news of his landing, in order to excite inſur- 


his ſervices ->:t..; ] 


from his hand: his eyes were opened, and he found 
himſelf on the brink of a precipice. Ne was coun- 
ſelled to pay his court ta the Dutch; he replaced the 
deputy -lieutenants and juſtices, who had been deprived 


and of all the corporations; he annulled the court 


London's ſuſpenſion ; he re-inſtated the expelled pre- 


cven reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops whom he had 
ſo lately proſecuted and inſulted.  'Thefe conceſſions 


iu his preſent emergencies, he was imprudent enough 
to appoint the pope to be 
Young prince. 7 F 
The prince of Orange had a proſperous voyage; 


treaſon. 


rections againſt the government, and raiſe troops for 


James receiving certain information of thefe pro- 
ccedings from his miniſter at the Hague, was aſton- 
jhed at the news, grew pale, and the letter dropped 


of their commiſſions for their adherence to the teſt 
and penal laws; he -reitored the charters of London, 


of eccleſiaſtical commillion 3 he took off the biſhop of 


idents and fellows of Magdalen college; and he was 


were by no means cordially received, being regarded 
more as ſymptoms of fear than repentance'; as a proof, 
it is aſſerted, that on intelligence of a great diſaſter 
having befallen the Dutch fleet, the king recalled 
ſome of the conceſſions he had granted; nay, even 


one of the ſponſors to the 


and landed his army fafely at i crbay, on the 5th of 
November, being the anniverſary of the gunpowder 


The unhappy monarch was now involved in a laby- 
rinth of fears and perplexities ; he began to diſtruſt 
the fidelity of thoſe, who enjoyed his confidence. Re- 
lolving to head the army in perſon, he recommended 
tne city of London to the care of the lord mayor. 
He made a ſpeech to his principal officers, in which. 
ne ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of aſſembling a free 

2 Aa parliament ; 
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the ſame happened again. 
Some officers of his ariny, by the carl of Feverſham, 
even took the liberty of acquainting their king, they 
could not in conſcience ſerve againſt the prince of 
Orange, who aimed at nothing but the ſecurity of the 
pProteſtant religion, and the liberties of the people. 
_ This declaration to the king was taking away all 
manner of reſource, for the contagion ſpread immedi- 
ately and univerſally ; for, finally, the king was aban- 
daoned by his own daughter, Anne, princeſs of Den- 
mark, who eſcaped from Whitehall, and was accom- 
panied by the biſhop of London to Nottingham, from 


by her huſband, 


ROYAL CHARACTERS. 


parliament; he told them, if they deſired any more, 
he was ready to gratify their wiſhes; nay, if any wete 


inclined to join the prince of Orange, he would ſup. 


ply them with paſſports: yet his ſchemes were all 
blaſted, and his people were ſeparating from him, his | 
friends falling off, and his family in danger of imme.. | 
_ diate ruin. In this dilemma, ſo much was he agitated, 


that the blood guſhed from his noſtrils. The next day 


whence ſhe repaired to Oxford, where ſhe was joined 
When James. was made acquainted 
with the flight of his favourite daughter, his grief was 


at the extreme, and burſting into tears, broke forth 
in the following pathetic exclamation,  ** God help 
„ me, my own.children too have forſaken me!” 


The king, unable to reſiſt the torrent, preſerved not 


ſufficient preſence of mind in yielding to it, but ſeemed 


as much in this emergency depreſſed with adverſity, 
as he had before been elated with proſperity. The 


laſt act of royalty which he exerted; was calling toge- 


ther a council of all the peers and prelates who:were 


in London. He liſtened, in this weakneſs of mind, 
to the moſt imprudent counſel ; and what gratified his 
enemies beyond their utmoſt expectations, it was ſug- 


geſted that James ſhould deſert his throne... * 


JAMES 11. 


"The king, every moment alarmed more and more, 


ere not daring to repoſe confidence in any one; impelled 
I- by his own fears, precipitately embraced the reſolution | 
al WW of cſcaping into France. He had ſent off beforehand 
his the queen and the infant prince, under the conduct 


ſelf diſappeared in the night, attended only by Sir 
Edward Hales; and made the belt of his way to a 


m, river. Nothing ceuld equal the ſurpriſe of the city, | 
iey e court, and the kingdom, upon the diſcovery of this 
of ſtrange event; and the more effectually to involve 
the every thing in confuſion, the king had not appointed 
le, any one who ſhould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part 
all of the adminiſtration ; and to complete the EGO 
di- he threw the great ſeal into the river. 
m- In this extremity the biſhops and peers in town, 
en- being the only remaining authority in the ſtate (the 
m privy council being diſregarded) aſſembled to deliberate: 
om in preſerving the community. They choſe the mar- 
ed quis of Halifax ſpeaker ; they gave directions to the 
ted mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of the city; 
vas they iſſued orders to the fleet, the army, and garriſons ; 
rth they refolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and. 
clp (int the deputies to him with this reſolution, ſub- 
[cribed by all the members of that aſſembly. The 
10t populace plundered, burned, and demoliſhed all the 
ed Roman catholic chapels. Jefferi ies, the chancellor, 
ly, being detected in the dreſs of a ſailor, was ſeverely 
he treated, by the multitude, and conveyed to the Tower, 
ge- where death ſoon delivered him from the terrors of | 
re exemplary puniſhment. | 
id, Whillt the unhappy king found llt thi aban;. 
bis Conca, having firſt abandoned his own cauſe, news 
g arrived that he had been ſeized at Feverſham, as he 
ha vas making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been 


| nſulted till he was known; but that, the better ſort 


of an old favourite of the French monarch. He him- 


ſhip, which waited for him near the mouth of the 


had. 


wo err IT 


ARR. 


Come intelligence threw all parties into confuſion ; the 
prince ſent a meilenger With Gs; that the king 


where the populace, moved by compaſſion for his un- 
5 happy fate, actuated by that levity which is ſo natural 
to man, received him with ſhouts and acclamations; 
but as he himſelf ſhewed no ſymptom of ſpirit, nor 


at Whitehall; and as it was difficult to know what 
way to diſpoſe of him, it was judged beſt to puſh him 


meſſenger to the prince, the nobleman was put under 


ſeſſion of Whitehall, the reſidence of James; and a 
meſſage was delivered to him after midnight, when in 


and to depart for Ham, a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lau- 
derdale's. The king deſired permiſſion of retiring to 
Rocheſter, a town near the fea coaſt ; as the aner 
had taken effect, this was eaſily granted. 


under the protection of a Dutch guard, and ſcemed 


tirely void-of all ſenſe of duty and allegiance. The 
king of France received his fugitive gueſt with much 
generoſity, ſympathy, and attention. Thus, in 1688, 


| 
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had then interpoſed and protected him. This unwel. 


ſhould approach no nearer than Rocheſter; the meſlage 
arrived too late; the king was already in London, 


di ſcovered any intention for reſuming his throne, this 
ſpirit ſoon evaporated, and his authority was plainly 
expired. Litile attention was paid during his abods 


into a meaſure which he of himſelf ſeemed inclined to 
embrace, For this purpoſe the king having ſent a 


arreſt ; the Dutch guards were ordered to take pol. 


bed, ordering him to leave the place next morning, 


James, however, lingered a few days; at Rocheſter, 


{till deſirous of an invitation to keep the throne; but 
as he had at firſt truſted too much to his peoples 
loyalty, in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, ſo at laſt, 
on finding his diſappointment; he ſuppoſed: them en- 


ended the reign of James, which 1 in | the TORS hiſtory 
18 termed che Revolution. No 
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After this ſtrange manner, and with very little blood- 


ſhed, (one officer and a few private ſoldiers of the 


Dutch army falling in an accidental ſhipwreck) the 
prince of Orange obtained the throne of England by 


the abdication: of a prince ſupported by a formidable | 
feet, and a numerous army.“ Still a difficulty re- 


mained; 


„The following letter, written from Father Con to the 
provincial of the jeſuits at Rome, throws much light upon 
this piece of hiſtory, and is a real curioſity, and ſhews their 


opinion of the King's weakneſs or raſhneſs on this occaſion. 


fron Henry, earl Clarendon's ſtate papers. HET. 


London, Dec. 10, 1688. 


« Hongured Father William, 


There is now an end of the pleaſing hopes of ſeeing our | 
holy religion make a progreſs in this country. The king and 


queen are fled, their adherents are left to themſelves; and a 
new prince, with a foreign army, has got poſfeſion without 


the leaſt reſiſtance. It is a thing unſeen, unheard of, and un- 
recorded in hiſtory, that a king. in peaceful poſſeſſion of his 


realm, with an army of thirty thouſand_fighting men, and 
forty ſhips of war, ſhould quit his kingdom without firing a 
piſtol. The foreigners themſelves who have got poſſeſſion 


are aſtoniſhed at their own ſucceſs, and laugh at the Engliſh 
for their cowardice and difloyalty to their prince; it looks as 


if heaven and earth had conſpired againſte us. But this is not 
allz—the great fault comes: from ourietves ; our own impru- 
dence, avarice, and ambition, have brought all this upon us. 

The good king has made uſe*f fools, knaves, and blockheads; 
and the great miniſter you ſent hither has contributed alſo his 
ſhare. Inſtead of a moderate, diſcreet, and ſagacious miniſter, 

you ſent a mere boy, a fine ſhewy fop, to make love to the 


ladies. High praiſes, mighy trophies, you have won! ?? 
But enough on this head, my dear friend; the whole affair 
is over; I am only ſorty that I mace one among fo many mad- 


men, who were incapable either of directing or governing. I 


now return as I came, with the little family, to a land of 


Chriſtians; the unhappy voyage coſts me dear, but there is no 


help for it; the proſpect was fair if the buſineſs had been in 


the hands of men of ſenſe ; but, to our diſgrace, the helm was 


held by rogues. I have already paid the compliments of the 


new year to our patrons, and I now do the ſame to you, and 


to all friends. If God grants me a ſafe paſſage beyond ſea, 
zou {hall hear farther from me, I remain as uſual, &c. 
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mained ; the obtaining for himſelf that crown Which 


uf 
had fallen from the head of his father- in-law, 0 
An expedient was hit upon for this purpoſe; all m 
the members who had ſat in the houſe of commons ten 
during any parliament of Charles the Second (the only Wl ch 
parliament regarded as free) were invited to meet, an 
and to them were added, the mayor, aldermen, and 
fifty of the common council of the city. This was 
regarded as the moſt proper repreſentatives of the 
people. They, with the lords, unanimouſly voted an 
addreſs to the prince of Orange ; and the prince being the 
thus ſupported, wrote circular letters to the counties [ce 
and corporations of England, and his orders were ren 
_ Univerſally obeyed by the fleet and army, who, without Wl co 
oppoſition, allowed him to new-model them. The Wl to 
city of London ſupplied him with a loan of two hun- pe: 
dred thouſand pounds. „„ a t): 
After ſome debates between the different parties of Wl tio 
both houſes, called a convention, it was at laſt voted, dit 
and carried by a ſmall majority, that the prince and WI ' 
princeſs of Orange ſhould reign jointly as king and the 
© queen of England, and that the adminiſtration ſhould WM the 
be in the king alone. On the twelfth day of February, che 
1689, the princeſs of Orange arrived in London: wh 
next day the members of the two houſes went in a ., 
body to the banqueting houſe, where the prince and WM © 
_ princeſs ſat in ſtate, and the declaration of rights ot 
being read, the marquis of Halifax, as ſpeaker of the : 
25 Feſſſerip:. 4 
A Scotch gentleman, named Sutton, who is arrived here che 
with ſeignior P. D. J. ſends his reſpects to yuu and —-—— « . 
ſeignior —— The confuſion here is great, nor is it knows 15 
what is likely to be the event, much leſs what it will be; but 
for us there is neither faith nor hope left; we are totally wh 
put to the rout this time; and the fathers of our hely company not 
have. contributed their part towards this deſtruction. All the 
reſt, biſhops, confeſſors, friars, and monks, have acted with | yo1 


little prudence.” | 
2 90 | vppe! 


JAMES 11. „ 


upper nowls: made a ſolemn tender of the crown to 
their highneſſes, in the names of the peers and com- 
mons of England. The prince replied in gracious 
terms of acknowledgement; and that very day he and 
the princeſs were proclaimed by the names of William 
and MAT * and WY: of e 95 1 RE 


KIRK. AND JEFFERIES. 


The foirit of party has made. lamentable horror | in 
the hiſtory of this country, ſo as to make a degree of 
ſcepticiſm a ſort of neceſſary qualification to every 
reader who wiſhes to arrive at truth; and from the 
conteſt of the red and white roſe in the field of battle, 
to thoſe of court and country in the houſe of commons, 
perhaps no period ſhould be ſtudied with more caution 
than that before us, when not only public tranſac- 
of Wl tions, but private characters, are ſo often dreſſed out or 
d, Wh diltorted, according as the political creed of the author 
1d ways him. As an Engliſhman, one would hope, that 
> WM the executions and cruelties of Jefferies and Kirk in 
14 WM the weſt of England, have been exaggerated. —That 
„ dhlere was ſeverity muſt be admitted. Father Orleans, 
1: ho wrote from the mouth of James the Second, allows 
a WT it, by endeavouring to excuſe the king, whoy, he ſays, 
ad Wl © was informed too late to prevent them.” In direct 
its contradiction to Burnet, who ſays, LE His majeſty had 
he the accounts regularly ſent to him, and toek plea- 

« ſure in relating them i in the drawing room, calling 
« it JeFeries's campaign.” And Kirk himſelf, when. 
charged with theſe cruelties, anſwered, ** That he 
* and Jefferies acted far ſhort of the king” s inſtruc- 
„tions.“ But had that general been really guilty of 
what the hiſtorians lay to his charge, he ſurely would 
not have ventured to have made ſuch an aſſertion. 

The particular fact alluded to, is, his drawing in a 
joung woman te e herſelf, with the promiſe 


4 
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of eg her her father's pardon, and, as Rap in te 

| lates, after having ſatisfied his brutal luſt, Wading her 
to the window, and ſhewing her her father hanging a 
the ſign- poſt. 1 will never believe it,” ſays a ger. 
tleman in converſation, -** that a man Who could hate 
committed ſuch an inhuman action, ſuch a wanton 
barbarity, could afterwards' have been conſulted with 
the Sidneys and Cavendiſhes on the plan for the rey 
| lution ; or that the glorious. William would haue 
armed ſuch a wretch in the cauſe of LI BERT. 
And, as another hiſtorian® ſays it was the girl S brother 
that ſuffered, there is a diſagreement in the evidence, 
which tends to prove it a report fabricated by party; thro 
for, ſuppoſing the general ſo infamguſly given up to the 
his paſſions, what end would it anſwer to execute and 
either father or brother of the young woman ? Had It 
it been her huſband, jealouſy might have urged ; bu Fre 
here is barbarity without temptation. It is 22 troc 
in the original ſtory, adds the well-informed gentle. Nabd 
man: turn to No. 491 of the Spectator, and Rynſault, lis 
the governor of the chief town of Zealand, under MI”) 
Charles, duke of Burgundy, will exhibit the prototype Mca 
of Kirk, and ſhew you the ſtory which party malevo. bel 
tence bas fixed on a Britiſh officer. tigt 

I could not refrain inſerting this anecdote, hoping run 
it might tend towards removing an undeſerved ſtigma fre 
from an Engliſhman and an officer, as well as a f. f“ 
proach from that country in which he was permitted Nin, 
to live, and in whole armies he afterwards Com- 
manded. | 
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4 Summary of the Military Events Huving 1 ind Riga of 
WIITTIAM and Mazr. i 


0 IE abdication of JAmts II. and thoacerdbta'of 

vo- his ſon-in-law. William, Prince of Orange, is 
mea E epocha in the Engliſh hiſtory. For at 
„cis period the parliament. limited the royal preroga- 


tive, fixed the rights of the ſubject, atk prefetibet to 
the prince, the conditions on which he was to fill the 
y brone, jointly with his queen, Mary, the daughter of 
% de late king, who were crowned by the title of William 
ute and Mary, king and queen of England, April 1689. 
1488 Encouraged by his friends on this fide, + and the 
dur French king, who. furniſhed him with five thouſand - 
and M''00ps,. James embarked from Breſt, to! recover his 
tle. Nabdicated throne, landed at Kinſale in Ireland, made 
al, his public entty at Dublin, where he was countenanced 
ider by the Lord Lieutenant Tyrconnel; and as ſoon as the 
pe ſeaſon would permit, laid ſiege to Londonderry. The 
v0. beſieged endured the moſt poignant ſufferings from far 

tigue and famine, till relieved by a ſtore ſhip} which |. 
ing run againſt and broke thè boom laid acroſs the ziver to 
15 prevent a ſupply. The army of James was ſo dil 
re- pirited by this ex Jain,” that they abandoned the ſiege 
ted in the night, NJ retired with precipitation, having : 
om. lot above nine thouſand men before the place. 

In 1690, was fought- the battle of the Boyne, ſa 
called from a river of that name in Ireland. This bats. 
lle was diſtinguiſhed by the preſence of both kings, ? 
who headed their reſpective armies. James was de- [ 
feated with the loſs of fifteen hundred men. William 
narrowly efcaped with his life; a cannon ball. carrying 
away part of his boot, and 1 2 horſe's leg cloſe! 
him. In this en + fell the famous duke. of... 1 
ene 
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Another battle was fought in favour of James, 169t, 
at Aughrim, when, after a fierce conteſt, the partiſans 
of James were obliged to capitulate. The Roman Ca. 
tholics by this capitulation were permitted to remove 
with their family and effects, to any other country ex. 
cept England and Scotland; in conſequence of which, 
about fourteen thouſand, who had declared for James, 
went over into France, having tranſports provided by 
government for their conveyance, On the - 12th of 


” May 1692, Admiral Ruſſel gained a complete victory 


over the French fleet off La Hogue, in the fate of which 
the hopes of James were totally blaſted. ID 
War was continued with France during the greateſt 
part of William's reign. Peace, however, at laſt was 
_ eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Ryſwick, in which William 
obtained little but an acknowledgement of his own 
title from the king of France. As the wars on the 
continent had been carried on at great expenſe, and 


mmore than the preſent year could raiſe the ſupplies to 


defray, the commons paſſed bills for raiſing certain 


ſiums by loan upon intereſt, and for which purpoſe 


funds were in this reign firſt eſtabliſhed, and for the 


payment of which, the land tax and other impoſts were 


| ſettled. Queen Mary died of the ſmall-pox in 1694, 


and William having had a fall from his horſe, from 


which he never recovered, died at Hampton court, on 
the 8th day of March 1701, in the 52d year of his age, 


and 13th of his reign. 


024 an Gharafter of WILLIAM III. 
 Wirrtiam was in his perſon of the middle 
ſtature, a thin body, and delicate conſtitution, ſub- 

ject to an aſthma and continual cough from his 
infancy: He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, 

a large forehead, and grave ſolemn aſpect. He was 

very ſparing of ſpeech ; his converſation was dry, and 

his manner diſguſting, except in battle, when his de- 
portment was free, ſpirited, and animating. In 
10 PD OT 50 : Courage, 
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which had not been properly ſuperintended. He was 
religious, temperate, generally juſt and ſincere, a 


have paſſed for one of the beſt princes of the age in 


py GY . pafy, 4 ww qv * 


expenſe of the nation that raiſed him to ſovereign au- 
thority. He aſpired to the honour of acting as umpire 
in all the conteſts of Europe; and the ſecond object of 
his attention was, the proſperity of that country to 


> © Re @0 ww vere once 


© it is, he involved theſe kingdoms in foreign connec- 


0 their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this favourite point, 
„ e ſcrupled not to employ all the engines of corruption, 
n dy which means the morals of the nation were totally 
n {Wcbauched. He procured a parliamentary ſanRion for 
„ MW landing army, which now ſeems to be interwoven 
in the conſtitution, He introduced the pernicious 
practice of borrowing upon remote funds; an expedient. 
| | hat neceſſarily hatched a brood of uſurers, brokers, 
le and ſtock-jobbers, to prey upon the vitals of their 
d- ountry, He entailed upon the nation a growing debt, 
„ WW! = ſyſtem, of politics big with miſery, deſpair, and 
v3 


'ar, enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the warm 
and generous emotions of the human heart, a cold re- 
N 2 BY | lation, 
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courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the 
moſt eminent warriors of antiquity; and his natural 
ſagacity made amends for the defects of his education, 


—— 
—— 
2. 


ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſipn, and might 


which he lived, had he never aſcended the throne of + 
Great Britain. But the diſtinguiſhed criterion of his 
charater was ambition; to this he ſacrificed the punc- 
tilios of honour and decorum, in depoſing his own 
father-in-law and uncle; and this he gratified at the 
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which he owed his birth and extraction. Whether he _ 
really thought the intereſts of the continent and Great 
Britain were inſeparable, or ſought only to drag Eng. 
and into the confederacy as a convenient ally; certain 


tions, which, in all probability, will be productive of 


eſtruction. To ſum up his character in a few words, 
Villiam was a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable in 
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lation, an indifferent huſband, a diſagreeable man, an 
une Piper, and an im PPeFious ſovereign, 
| | r. 


Another Charadter of | Wruuan ut. : 


WI LLIAM the Third, king of Great Britain and Ire. 
Jand, was in his perſon of a middle ſize, ill-ſhaped in 
his limbs, ſomewhat round in his ſhoulders, light 
brown in the colour of his hair, and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and his noſe was 
aquiline; but a good and penetrating eye threw a kind 
of light in his countenance, which tempered its ſeve- 
rity, and rendered his harſh features in ſome meaſure 
_ agreeable, Though his conſtitution was weak, deli- 
- cate, and infirm, he loved- the manly exerciſes "If the 
field; and often indulged himſelf in the pleaſures, and 
even ſometimes in the exceſſes of the table. In his 

private character he was frequently harſh; paſſionate, 
and ſevere,” with regard to trifles ; but when the ſub- 
ject roſe equal to his mind, and in the tumult of battle, 
he was dignified, cool, and ſerene.. Though he was 
apt to form bad impreſſ ions, which were not eaſily re- 
moved, he was neither vindictive in his diſpoſition, nor 
obſtinate in his reſentment. Neglected in his educa- 
tion, and perhaps deſtitute by nature of an elegance of 
mind, he had no taſte for literature, none for the ſci- 
ences, none for the beautiful arts. He paid no atten- 
tion to muſic, he underſtood no poetry, he diſregarded 
learning, he encouraged no men of letters, no painters, 
no a of any kind. In fortification and the mathe- 
matics he had a conſiderable degree of knowledge. 

Though. unſucceſsful in the field, he underſtood mili- 
tary operations by land; but he neither polleſſed nor 
pretended to any kill in TO 115 . 5 


* -.. 
« 


18 


. 


In the diſtribution of favours he: was cold and i inju- 


dicious. In the puniſhment of crimes, often too eaſy, 


and ſometimes too ſevere. He was parſimonious 


where he ſhould have been liberal; where he ought to 
be ſparing, frequently profuſe. - In his temper he was 


filent and reſerved, in his addreſs ungraceful ; and 
though not deſtitute of diſſimulation, and qualified for. 


intrigue, leſs apt to conceal his paſſions than his de- 


ſigns ; theſe defects, rather than vices of the mind, 
combining with an indifference about humouring man- 


kind through their ruling paſſions, rendered him ex- 
tremely unfit for gaining the affections of the Engliſh 
nation. His | reign, + therefore, was crowded with 
mortifications of various kinds; the diſcontented parties 
among his ſubjects found no difficulty i in eſtranging the 
minds of the people from a prince poſſeſſed of few ta- 


lents to make him popular. He was truſted, perhaps, 


leſs than he deſerved, by the moſt obſequious of his 
parliaments ; but it ſcems upon the whole apparent, 


that the nation adhered to his government more from a 


fear of the return of his predeceſſor, than from any at- 
tachment to his own pres or 9 4 for his right to 
the rene; 3 ant 43h Macrnkxsox. 


Chatatter of pes Mitt, 


Mary was in her perſon tall and well- proportioned, 


with an oval viſage, lively eyes, agreeable features, a 

mild aſpect, and an air of dignity. Her apprehenſion 
was clear, her memory tenacious, and her judgement 
ſolid. She was a zealous proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly ex- 
act in all the duties of devotion, of an even temper, of 


a calm and mild converſation ; the was ruffled by no 


| paſlion, and ſeems to have deen a ſtranger to the fig 

tions of natural affeRion, for ſhe aſcended the throne 

from which her father had been depoſed, and treated 
N : N her 
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her ſiſter as an alien to her blood, In a word, Mary 
feems to have imbibed the cold diſpoſition and apathy 
I her huſband, and to have centered all her ambition 
in deſerving the epithet of an humble and obedient | 
WH: = __- SMOLLETT, 
Died 28th December, 1094, aged 333. 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &C. _ 
NUMBER OF HOUSES AND' PEOPLE, 


A. D. 1690. The number of houſes in England 
and Wales, this year, as returned by books of hearth- 
duty at Lady-day 1690, was one million three hundred 
ninety-one thouſand two hundred and fifteen, which, 
at fix perſons to a nouſe, make the number near eight 
millions. „ 3 


' 


PAPER, 


| Until about this time there was ſcarce any other 
kind of paper made in England but coarſe brown. In 
the war between France and England the French pro- 
teſtant refugees fled to this country, which, together 
with the high duties impoſed by the French, occaſioned 
the few paper-makers we had to begin making fine 
white writing paper, which has ſince been brought to 
great perfection. It is ſuppoſed, that even in time of 


5 peace we paid annually to France one hundred thouſand 


pounds for paper only. At this period our paper ma- 

nufactory (if not checked by a high duty) would be ſu- 
perior to that of any other nation. — Witneſs the ſheet 
| 2 manufactured for the ſociety of antiquaries, for 
an engraving of the celebrated meeting of our Henry 
Eighth of England, and Francis Firſt of France. Such 
1s the viciſſitude of human affairs, TE 4 NJ 
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| A n N example of weakneſs of mind; . or, ſhall : 
we call it, abſence of thought? 


The following anecdote cannot be unpleaſing to an 


Engliſh reader, as it ſhews a moſt extraordinary at- 
tachment to the naval glory of this kingdom. 

The French had prepared a powerful armament, to 
re- inſtate the unfortunate James in his throne { and 


every circumſtance ſeemed to juſtify the moſt ſanguine 


hopes of ſucceſs. The Britiſh troops being with King 


William in Flanders; the Britiſh fleet diſperſed in dif- 
ferent parts, and not likely to be in readineſs for ſea 
time enough to oppoſe them; the nation diſcontented, 


and of courſe the militia not to be relied upon; the 
French in fact wanting nothing but a wind to waft them 


over, when every thing muſt probably have ſubmitted, 


to them; but the wind ſtill continuing adverſe, not 


only afforded the Britiſh time to aſſemble, but we 
a 


them and the Dutch off the coaſts of Cherburg and La 
Hogue; where, leſt they ſhould deſtroy the tranſports, 
the French admiral was ordered by his maſter to give 
them battle.“ 8 e g | 
This engagement, big with the fate of the monarch 
and his adherents, was fought within ſight of the ſhore 3 


and James, who in his brother's reign, had been lord 
high admiral of England, beheld the whole tranſaction 


with the eye, and it may be added with the heart, of a 
Britiſh ſeaman ; for, unmoved, as it were, at a defcat 


which muſt utterly demoliſh all chance of regaining his 
abdicated crown, he could not help remarking with 
applauſe every ſkilful manceuvre, and every intrepid 


| * Lewis, indeed, was appriſed of their junction before they 

were deſcried by his admiral, to whom he had diſpatched a - 
countermanding order by two ſeveral veſſels ; but one of them 

Was taken by the Engliſh, and the other did not arrive till the 
day after the engagement. | f Solz rr. 
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exertion of his hoſtile countrymen : perfectly acquainted. 
both with the ſhips and commanders, he even expreiſed 
fatisfaCtion at their ſucceſs, 

An Irifh general, the ſame who communicated this 
| incpdots to Mr. Hooke (author of the Roman Hiſtory) 
turned from him with contempt, execrating his incon. 
ſiſteney, and declaring aloud, „ that nothing could 
ſave a prince ſo regardleſs of his own intereſts, and 


.« ſo little attentive to the diſtreſs and deftraction of Ws 
30 friends and e erg 


nackxvzv AN STAGE COACHES, 


A. D. 1694. This year a tax was laid on enden 
Dee en (then limited to ſeven hundred) at four 
pounds a year each, ' beſides a fine of 50l, for a licence 
for twenty-one years, and eight pounds a year for ſtage 

- coaches. In the ninth year of Queen Anne the hack- 
;ney coaches of London were augmented and limited to 
eight hundred, to commence. anno 1715, from which 
time they were to, pay five ſhillings weekly: alſo two 
hundred hackney chairs were licenſed at ten ſhillings 
each per ann. In the, kur following they were aug- 
mented to three hundred; and in the twelfth year of 
Geosge the F irſt, to four. hundred! in number. ET. 


K 


"FIRST. BANK. or ENGLAND. 


20 2664 This year is memorable: for the fir 
exertion of e. corporation of the Bank of, England, 
Which has not only been beneficial to commerce, but 
on 3 allifted to ſupport: the credit of the 
| nation. | 
England was at this time put to great difficulties for 
* the annual ſupplies, whillt public meaſures 
were diſtracted by violent factions. Yet it was found 
no eaſy matter to obtain the conſent of the privy coun- 
cil (the, king being in Flanders, in order for this 9 
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to be e brought before parliament : monied men alſo op- 
poſed it, leſt it ſhould diminiſh (as it ſoon after did) 


their exorbitant gains from public diſtreſſes. Con- 


tracts for government ſervice being made from forty to 


AY pounds per cent. above the current Values. 


* > — 2 _— . 
— 


1 85 EXCHEQUER. ie. | 
ful D. >: 1606. A Mr. Montage firſt fot . foot 


new circulating paper credit, by iſſuing bills from the 
Exchequer 3 at the ſame time contracting for their be- 
ing circulated for ready money on demand. Many of 
theſe bills were as low as ten-pounds, and even five 

pounds, which rendered them uſeful, particularly at 
this juncture, from a ſcareity of ſilver during the re- 
coinage of the old, which had been reduced by mal- 
practices to a miſerable ſtate, ſo much as is ſuppoſed 10 
have coſt the ſtate three millions of ie 


A POST-OFFICE, REVENUE. | 


ris D. 1699. The, net revenue of the poſt-office, 
for this year, is ſaid to have been ninety thouſand five 


bundred and four pounds; ten ſhillings and ſix- -pence. 


We have noticed the revenue of the poſt-office more 


than once before, at different periods, as being an ex- 


cellent criterion whereby to judge of the increaſe or de- 
| creaſe of the general commerce of the nation. 5 


E 
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4 Summary & the Mi 1 Events Awing the Reign 
k © of QuEezN ANNE, 


my ' NNE, married to prince George it 
5 A. D. 1702. Denmark, and Lees = Gp to 
James the Second, by his firſt wife, daughter of Chan- 
cellor Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, aſcended 
the throne after the death of William the Third. 
ANNE, very foon after ſhe obtained the crown, 
with the approbation of the houſe of commons, reſolved 
upon a war with France, which was accordingly pro- 


claimed, and ſeconded by ſimilar declarations of the 


Dutch and Germans, all on the ſame day. The French 
monarch, exaſperated at this combination againſt him- 


fel, declared particularly againſt thoſe pedlars the Dutch, 


ad. that they ſhould one day repent their inſolence. The | 
Duke of Marlborough was appointed not only general of 
the Engliſh forces, but alſo generaliſſimo of the allied 


e army, and few men ever more diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 


than he, whether in the cabinet or in the field. Of his 
military exploits it has been ſaid, nt he never ſat down 
before a town which he did nat take, nor ever fought a 

battle which he did not win” 
A great part of the hiſtory of * reign conſiſts in 
battles fought on the continent, which were of no 
real advantage to the intereſt of the nation, though the 
victories gained at Malplaquet, Oudenard, Ramillies, 
and Blenheim, added great honours to the name of the 
allied army. In reward for the ſignal victory gained at 
Blenheim, the Queen gave Marlborough, Woodſtock 
Park in Oxfordſhire ; where ſhe cauſed to be built for 
him, the ſpacious palace of OR; to 1 to 
1 _ 
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diſtant ages the memory of this conqueſt. hilft the 
Duke of Marlborough was thus rewarded and extolled 
for his ſervices, Sir George Rooke was neglected, nay, 
ſoon after removed from his ſtation, for having attacked, 
in conjunction with Sir Cloudſly Shovel, and taken the 
important garriſon of Gibraltar from the : Spaniards. 


The Engliſh ſquadron was not expreſsly ſent out by 
any means to attack this fortreſs, but finding no hopes 
from the expedition they were purpoſely intended for, 
and lying 6ff the coaſt of Africa, a council of war was 


called on board the fleet, and it was reſolved to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar. When the news of this con- 

ueſt came to England, it was ſome time in debate, 
whether the capture deſerved the thanks of the public, 
which at laſt was given in the negative. A ſtriking ex- 


ample of what eſtimation or intrinſic value is popule# 
applauſe, For to Marlborough himſelf the thanks of 
the houſe of commons were refuſed, for his ſervices in 


Flanders, whilſt to mortify him the more, they were 


voted to the Earl of Peterborough for his ſervices. in 


Spain. The Duke was afterwards removed from his 
poſt in diſgrace, and finding his enemies every day 


grow more implacable, thought proper to retire to the | 


continent, whither he was followed by his Ducheſs. . 


A ſeparate peace with France was concluded, in | 


1710, and ſigned at Utrecht in 1712 
Anne died the goth of July, 1714, in the 49th year 
of her age, and 12th of her reign. wh 


Character of ANNE. 


Tu Ch continued to doſe in a lethargic inſenſi- 
bility, wich very ſhort intervals, till the firſt day of 
Auguſt in the morning, when ſhe expired, in the fifti- 


eth year of her age, and in the thirteenth of her reign. 
Anne Stuart, queen of Great Britain, was in her per- 
ſon of the middle ſize, . her hair 


was 
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- was of à dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her 
features were regular, her countenance was rather 
round than oval, and-her aſpect more comely than ma. 
. her voice was clear and melodious, and her 
F engaging ; her capacity was naturally good, 
but not much cultivated by learning; nor did ſhe ex- 
hibit any marks of extraordinary genius, or perſonal 
ambition; ſhe was certainly deficient in that vigour of 
. mind by which a prince ought to preſerve her indepen- 
| dence, and avoid the ſnares and fetters of Tycophants 
and favourites; but whatever her weakneſs in this pat. | 
_ «ticular might have been, the virtues of her heart were 
never called in queſtion ; ſhe was a pattern of conjugal 
affection and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm friend, 
an indulgent miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a mild and 
merciful princeſs; during whoſe reign no blood was 
med for treaſon. She was zealouſſy attached to the 
Church of England, from conviction rather than from 
Prepoſſeſſion: unaffectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and 
compaſſionate, She felt a mother's fondneſs for her 
people, by whom ſhe was univerſally beloved with a 
warmth of affection which even the prejudice of party 
could not abate. In a word, if ſhe was not the great- 
eſt, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt' and moſt un- 
:  'blemiſked fovereigns that ever ſat upon the throne of 
England, and well deſerved the expreſſive, though ſim- 
0 epithet of the 17 2524 queen Ae 


 SMOLLETT. | 
Luther Charafler of Anxs. 0 


Tus died Ane Stuart, queen of ul Britin, 
and one of the beſt and greateſt monarchs that ever 
Flled that throne, What was moſt remarkable, was a 
Clear harmonious voice, always admired in her grace- 


Hl delivery: of her e to a — 
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that it uſed ws bs! a common ſaying in the mouth of 


every one, that her very ſpeech was muſic.”  Gooll- 


nature, the true characteriſtic of the Stuarts, prodoini- 5 
nated in her temper, which was a compound of bene- 
volence, generoſity, indolence, and timidity, but not 


without a due ſenſibility of any ſlight which ſhe thought 


was offered to her perſon or her dignity; to theſe fall 


her actions, both as monarch and as a woman, may 
be aſcribed ; theſe were the ſources both of her virtues 
and her failings ; ; her greateſt bleſſing upon earth was 


that entire union of affections and inclinations between 
her and her royal conſort, which made them a perfect 
pattern of conjugal love. She was a fond and tender 


mother, an eaſy and indulgent miſtreſs, and a moſt 


gracious ſovereign ; but ſhe had more than once reaſon 


to repent her giving up her heart, and truſting her fe- 


crets without reſefve to her favourites. She retained to 

the laſt the principle of that true religion which the had 

imbibed early; being devout withont affectation, and 
charitable without oſtentation. She had a great reve- 


rence for clergymen eminent for learning and good 


lives, and was particularly beneficent to the poorer ſort 
of them, of which ſhe left an evidence which bears her 
name, and will perpetuate both that and eg bounty to 


all eng generations. 
WM) | CHAMBBRLAINE. 
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3 


Tavs- died Anne Stoart, queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of her age, and thir- 
teenth of her reign. In her perſon the was. of a middle 

ſtature, . and before ſhe bore children, well made. 
Her hair was dark, her complexion ſanguine, her fea- 


_ tures ſtrong, but not ixregular, her whole countenance 
more ee than agreeable. In the accompliſh- 
ments of the SW as a WAG” ſhe was not "ML ; 
e 
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ſhe underſtood muſic, ſhe loved painting, ſhe had even 
ſome taſte for works of genius, ſhe was always gene- 
rous, ſometimes liberal, but never profuſe. Like the 
reſt of the famly, ſhe was good-natured to a degree of 
weakneſs ; indolent in her diſpoſition, timid by na- 
ture, deyoted to the company of her favourites, ealily 
led. She poſſeſſed all the virtues of her father, except 
political courage; ſhe was ſubje& to all his weakneſſes, 
except enthuſiaſm in religion; ſhe was jealous of her 
authority, and ſullenly irreconcileable towards thoſe 
who treated either herſelf or prerogative with diſre- 
ſpect; but like him alſo, ſhe was much better quali- 
fed to diſ charge the duties of a private life than. to a& 
the part of a ſovereign, As a friend, a mother, a 
wife, ſhe deſerved every praiſe. Her conduct as a 


E daughter could ſcarcely be exceeded by a virtue much 


ſuperior to all thefe. Upon the whole, though her 
_ reign was crowded with great events, ſhe cannot, with 
any Juſtice, be called a great princeſs. Subject to ter- 
ror, beyond the conſtitutional timidity of her ſex, ſhe 
was altogether incapable of deciſive, counſels,, and no- 

thing but her irreſiſtible popularity could have ſup- 


ported her authority amidſt the ferment of thoſe diſ- 


tracted times. : MacrnzRs0x, 


"NOTES nenen Kc. 


| THE VICTORY or BLENHEIM, AND THE CAPTURE 
OF GIBRALTAR, KP ns 


— 


Anno 1104. This year is memorable for two great 
events: the famous victory of the confederate army on 
the 13th of Auguſt, at Blenheim, or Hockſtadt, over | 
the e and Bavarian army, on which the fate of 

5 pere more Fe German, in a a great _ 
5 | £ ure 


eat 
on 
ver 


of 


fortreſs and port of Gibraltar; both theſe victories gave 


ſure depended ; and the taking of the moſt important 
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a wonderful turn to public affairs all over Europe, and 


particularly to this kingdom. Gibraltar has ſince pro- 


ved of ſignal ſervice to us, being a ſure ſituation for 


our navy; a ſafe retreat in time of war for our mer- 


chant-ſhips; a refreſhing place for both, and a curb on 


the piratical ſtates of the Barbary ſhores. In every 
point of view, it has been thought highly to merit the 


attention of government, and is a ſore thorn in the ſides 
of Spain, who, united with France, formally beſieged 


it in this ſame year, but was ſaved by ſeaſonable relief; 


and the like happened again in the year 1727; but the 
moſt formidable attempt was made during the laſt war. 
The united ſtrength of France and Spain were exerted 

in all the tremendous horrors of war in vain, againſt 


this fortreſs; and probably ſuch a ſcene was exhibited 
in the laſt important effort betwixt the beſiegers and the 


beſieged, on the memorable 1 3th of September, 1782, 


as is hardly poſſible for the mind to conceive, and more 


diffcult in words to expreſs.* 


 PROMISSORY NOTES. 


| For the encouragement of trade and commerce, it 


was by ſtatute enacted, that promiſſory notes ſhould be 


affignable by endorſement, and actions might be main- 


tained thereon, in like ſort as in inland bills of ex- 
change. | n ET . 


on X 


It ſeems wonderful, that in a country of ſuch confi- 


derable mercantile tranſactions theſe regulations ſhould 


, 


The combined fleet of France and Spain conſiſted of 44 

Jail of the line; , Spaniſh ſhips from 50 to 60 guns, 3; battery 
ſhips, 10; floating batteries, 2; bomb ketches, 3; beſides frigates, 
xebecks, many. ſmaller cruiſers, a great number of gun and 


mortar boats, with a multitude of other boats. 


— 


1 
, 
6 1 - 
a = 1 
: | not 
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antigntn Ae ods fy eee neee 
not have taken place ſooner. But this country has 
deen remarked for its ſlowwneſs in reforming defects. 
. THE UNION OF THE KINGDOMS OF ENGLAND 
= e 


„ 


A. D. 1706. This important tranſaction was 
finally completed at the cloſe of this year, after their 
*crowns had been united one hundred and four years be- 

fore, in the perſon of James the Firſt. This great 


* 
© 


union had been ſeveral times before 11 in dif- 
ferent reigns; but had been as often obſtructed, by 


endeavoured to be removed. National prejudices are 
with difficulty removed; and lucrative „css under the 
ſtate, which muſt of neceſſity be ſunk under ſuch an 
corporation; but, an able miniſtry in both nations, 

| Joined to a more moderate way of thinking than for- 
merly, at length got the better of every obſtruction; and 
preparatory laws being made in both kingdoms, the 
parliamen'* of Scotland firſt agreed to the articles of this 
famous union, which were ratified by a ſolemn act of 

: Engliſh parliament. The articles were twenty-five in 
; number. It may be ſufficient to mention the IVth and 


[od 


. XVth articles, by which it was enacted, that all the 


ſubjects pf Ge e enn of Great Britain ſhould, | 
Union, have full freedom and inter- 


from and after the 
Ciourſe of trade and navigation to or from any port or 
. . Place within the ſaid united kingdoms, and the domi- 
nions and plantations thereunto belonging; and that 

there ſhould be a communication of all other rights, 

; privileges, and advantages, which do or may belong to 
; the ſubjects of either kingdom, except when it is other- 
| wife exprefsly agreed in theſe articles. By article XV. 


. f 1208 bs de we lg I'S © + 89 . 
it was agreed, that Scotland ſhould receive an equiva - 


- lent for what the ſubjects of that kingdom ſhall be 
. 9 | | | | by charged 


FP 
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various objections ſtaited, and not ſeriouſly and Readily | 


union, had no ſwaft influence in obſtructing the in- 
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charged towards payment 'of the debts bf England eony 
tracted before the Union, for which the ſum of three 
hundred ninety=eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, 
ten ſhillings, was granted by the PRE. of Eng- 
land. | 
This Union took place on the 1ſt of May, 1707 ; the. 
advantages of which to England are, that many thou- 
ſands of brave men from that country, ſupply our fleets 
and armies. England has the abſolute uſe thereby of 
many good ports; a more extenſive fiſhery, a ſupply“ of 
black cattle, and ſundry other advantages. | 
Scotland, in return, enriches herſelf, by a partici- ; 
pation of commerce with England's foreign Pian 5 
factories, &c. alſo a ſale for her coarſe woollen ſtuffs and 
ſtockings, and her more valuable linen manufaQtories, 
not only in England, but into America. Nature, in 
ſhort, intended "theſe two for one, by being ſeparated 
by the ocean from the reſt of mankind ; fo that it is 
wonderful, that they ſhould not ſooner have purſued 
mutual intereſts: and the fame may be obſerved by 
poſterity with regard to the preſent commercial treaty 
betwixt England and France; fince probably the next 
generation may, with equal aftonifhment, ſurvey the 
prejudice which guided the judgements of former politi- 55 
cians, by clogging with heavy duties, amounting to a 
prohibition, a mutual commerce with two neighbour-. 
ing kingdoms, that would have been highly beneficial to 


things,” 


GENERAL  ATURALIZATION * or FOREIGN: rag 
464 TESTANTS, | | 


ap D. 1709. The general dteraliedtivn of foteigh 

proteſtants in England has been variouſly reaſoned upon 
by different people, at different periods. In the hegin- 
ning of the your 1709, a bil Was is ordered! into the houſe | 


1 


bah. But we are told, * there is a time for 5 
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of commons for that end; in favour of which it was 
_ argued, that very great benefits would thereby accrue 
to this kingdom, from the example of the king of 
Pruſſia, who having invited the French refugees to ſet. 
_ tle in his dominions, they had fertilized his country, 
. heretofore barren through want of people, improved 
its trades and manufactures, and thereby increaſed its 
„% ã f ß 
The act, under ſome reſtrictions, having paſſed the 
houſe that very year in May, near ſeven thouſand of 
poor Palatines and Swabians, near the Rhine in Ger— 
many, who had been utterly ruined and driven from 
their habitations by the French, were in compaſſion of 
their miſery brought over to England, who were ſoon 
after followed by more. But there having been no 
preconcerted plan how to diſpoſe of or ſettle them, there 
was no ſmall embarraſſment on that account upon their 
arrival, Some were for ſending them over to the 
American colonies, others propoſed to ſettle them in 
the new foreſt of Hampſhire, where lands might be 
parcelled out in ſmall lots. ok 
Being however arrived, they muſt by ſome 
means be kept from periſhing ; for this purpoſe tents 
were erected for them on Blackheath ; and a brief, 
to be collected from houſe to houſe throughout 
Great Britain, was granted to relieve them. Some of 
them were taken into private families; five hundred of 
them were ſent into Ireland, where twenty-four thou- 
ſand pounds were granted by parliament for their ſup- 
port. Three thouſand were ſent over to New York, 
and ſettled upon Hudſon's river, but being badly re- 
ceived there, they removed to Pennſylvania, Where they 
were moſt kindly entertained by the Quakers. Thele 
people, the firſt European ſettlers in that country, 
from the beginning, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the humanity and juſtice of their ann 


Fr 
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with the native Indians. The 06 has 
been what might be expected, and what uſually 
follows upright prcceedings, namely, this colony is 
by far the moſt populous, flouriſhing, and rich (for its 
ſtanding) of any one upon the continent of America. 

In 17115 the miniſtry, in order to caſt an odium on 
their predeceſſors, obtained a reſolution in the houſe of 
parliament; “ That the inviting over the ſaid pala- 
tines, at the public expenſe, was an extravagant and 
unreaſonable charge to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous 
miſapplication of the public money, tending to the in- 
creaſe and oppreſſion of. the poor pf this kingdom, and 
of dangerous conſequence to the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, and whoever adviſed the bringing them over 
was an enemy to the queen and Lino.” After 
whichz all further; due! Was een „ 


| THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE BANK or 
| ENGLAND. 


Tux Bank of England had been found A 


convenĩent and uſeful for the ſupport of national credit. 


Jo promote therefore and extend the beneficial effects 
of this corporation ſtill further, by affiſting in raiſing. 
the ſupplies of the current ſervice of the year 1709, the 
Bank wasencouragedtopropoſeto the houſe of commons, 
a ſcheme for circulating two millions five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in Exchequer bills; and an act of parlia- 
ment was paſſed, in which it was, among other things, 
ſpecified, “ That it was permitted the Bank new ſub- 
cc ſcriptions for the doubling their preſent Rock, z'! all 
which was. ſubſcribed for between the hours of nine in 
the morning and one in the afternoon, on the firſt day 
of opening the ſubſcription books; and one million 
more would have been ſubſcribed on the ſame day, had 
wk been room for it; ſo great was the crowd of peo = 
Pl e coming with their money to che books,” *% 5 
2 J. B. 
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" ſpace” of 50 years) twenty-one million four hundred 


"gold and {ty ere 


rosr-orrier. 


We have mentioned the revenue of the poſtage of 
letters more than once in the courſe of this work, as a 
curious ſubject, and from its connexion with com- 
merce, not a little intereſting: for the laſt time, we 


offices in both the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
were repealed, and one general poſt-office, and one 
general oft-maſter, 'were now appointed for the king- 
dom. The poſtage of letters was increaſed ; What be- 
fore paid but two pence, now paid three p ence, Ke. 
By this act the amount (grols) for one year, ending at 
D Michaelmas 1710, of the poſt- office, was 111, 46ll. 
178. Fd. In 1784, the revenue of the Poſt. office 
amd to 45 2, 404l. wm 


=" "OTH 1 macxary” cox ers. 13 5 


Ee Anno un. By ad of parliament for lieenſ ing ab 

regulating hackney eoaches and chairs, the number of 
1 coaches were ſettled at 800, at ten ſhillings each yearly, 
1 Wan London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, and 
the weekly bills of mortality; and were to be under the 
Airection of five commiſſioners. One mile and a hall 

for a ſhilling fare, and for two miles one 3 IX- 


ack 


N. is ä Oy. root. of ſtock was worth, or fold for 


Ao 1518. This fuppeſed that there had wien coined 
in this kingdom, between the years 1659 and 1710 [a 


nineteen thouſand three: hundred and ſeven Pounds! in 


ſhalb notice, that the former laws for eftabliſhing poſt- 


fol 


fu 


pence, and ſo 5 a greater diſtance. i in proportion r, 


for coaches 3 and for chairs, that they. {hall have, the lame 


money for two-thirds of thoſe diſtances. T he ſaid du- 


ties to commence in the year 1715, and to continue 


ſrom thence 32 years. In 1784 the number of hack - 


ne, coaches was. increaſed to 1900, under ſtipulated | 
ed regulations. 12 0 0 
J We have regularly noted the introduQion, increaſe, 
red and regulations of hackney coaches, which, although | 
in Wit may ſeem a trivial ſubject, it marks the increafe 


of luxury, and in ſome degree, the increaſe of popu 


tion in the wee of the 2 


STOCKS, 


A. D. 1711. The prices of public ſtocks were as 


follows 3 * 
Eaſt India 124 
Bank Stock 1114 
South Sea 772 


In 1714, on the demiſe of the queen, the public 
funds were inſtantly affected by a conſiderable fall; 
namely, Bank ſtock from 126 to 116 ; South ſea ſtock | 
94 to 85. The Bank had a conſiderable run n againſt | 
it for ſome days, 


' NATIONAL DEBT», | 


Tun national debt was at this period bow fifty mil- 


lions, which tended not a little to alarm the minds of 
ſerious thinking people. At the concluſion of the war 
in 1763, this debt was increaſed to one hundred and 
forty millions. In the year 1783, it had further ad- 
vanced to the enormous ſum of above two hundred and 
ſeventy-two millions; a ſum of which the human mind 
can hardly have any idea. To give ſome aſfliſtance, 
the following method has been 7 ; that were it 
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| laid down in guineas in a line, it would extend more 
than four thouſand three hundred miles in length; 
were it laid down in ſhillings, it would extend three 
times and a half round the globe; and if paid in ſilver, 
would require ſixty thouſand four hundred horſes to 
draw it, at the rate of fifteen hundred weight each 
horſe, which is no ſmall draught; and it divided into 
ten- pound bank notes, would weigh 1 on 2 
ſuppoſition that 113 * theſe weigh one pound. 


' GEORGE 


94„E„„1„% 4 A EB Bo dt oo Her 


r 


GEORGE I. | 
: Summary of the Military Events during the Reign of f 
A 1 Soker I. xe | i 
750 AD. 1 N the demiſe of AxNE, purſuant "ſp | 
E. e the act of ſucceſſion, GEORGE the il 
Firſt, ſon of ERNEST AvyGusTus (firſt elector of | 
Brunſwick) and the princeſs SopHIA, grand-daughter 


of JAMES the Firſt, was proclaimed; king in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The Earl of Dorſet was ap- 
pointed by the regency to carry to Hanover the inti- 
mation of his majeſty's ſucceſſion, and to attend him in 

his journey to England. George having veſted the 1 
government of his German dominions in a council, at i 
he head of which was his brother, prince Erneſt, ſett 
ut with the electoral prince on the thirty-firſt of 113 
\uguſt ; in five days he arrived at the Hague, where he 
had a conference with the States- general. On the ſix- 
teenth day of September he embarked at Orange Folder, 218 
nder a convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, {1% 
ommanded by the Earl of Berkeley, and the next day | 
rived at the Hope. In the afternoon the yacht failed - 
p the river, and his majeſty, with the prince, were 
landed from a barge at Greenwich about ſix in the 
vening. There he was received by the Duke of Nor- 1 
humberland, captain of the life-guard, and the lords * 
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| the regency, . From his landing he walked. to his 
ouſe in the Park, accompanied by a great number f 
Ine nobility and perſons of diſtinction, who had the | 
honour to Kiſs his hand as they approaches. a 
| The chevalier de St. George no ſooner heard of the „ 
Jueen's death, than he poſted to Verſailles, where his | 
| 
| 
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eception was ſo cold, that he was given to underſtand 


| 

; 
hat he king of France expected he would quit his ter- | | 
Bo 55 „ 1 
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ritories immediately : he therefore was obliged to return m 
to Lorrain, But in 1715 the flames of rebellion were G 
| kindled in Scotland in favour of Charles. The Earl of L. 
Mar aſſembled three hundred of his own vaſſals in the 2 
Highlands, proclaimed Charles at Caſtletown, and ſet ea 
ußp die ſtandard, aſſuming the title of lieutenant-general W 
of his majeſty's forces. To ſecond theſe attempts, two 
veſſels arrived in Scotland from France, with arms, in 
ammunition, and a number of officers, together; with 80 
aſſurances to the earl, that the pretender Charles would 
himſelf ſhortly come over to head his own forces. The 
earl ſoon found himſelf at the head of ten thouſand 
men well armed and provided. 
To oppoſe theſe, the Duke of Argyle was waking 
; preparations, who, upon this occaſion, was appointed 
commander in chief of all the forces in North Britain. 


. The Earl of Sutherland alſo went down to Scotland to [ 
raiſe forces for the ſervice of government, and, mavy h 
other Scotch peers followed the example. A battle f 
was fought in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, where h 


both ſides drew of, and both ſides claimed the victory. 
The battle of Preſton Pans, fought the day before, 
was more deciſive. The following day, General Willis 
being reinforced by General Carpenter, the town was 
inveſted on all ſides: a capitulation being prepared by 
the rebels, was refuſed by Genetal Willis, alledging, | 
he would not treat with rebels, and that the only fayour 
they had to expect, was to be ſpared from immediate 
ſlaughter. As no better could be obtained, they ac- 
cordingly laid down their arms, and were put under a 
ſtrong guard; a few of their officers were tried for deſert- 
ing from the royal army, and ſhot by orderof.a court- mar- 
tiale the common men were impriſoned, many at 
Cheſter and Liverpool; the noblemen and more conſi- 
derable officers were ſent to London, and led through 
the ſtreets pinioned and bound. The government b) 
this time was in a a condition to * ſtrong reinforce- 
| na ments 


— 


General landed in England, and began their march to 
Louiſburgh; a train of artillery was ſhipped from the 
Tower for that country; the duke of Argyle drove the 


earl of Mar out of Perth, to which town he had retired 


with the remains of his donor 8 
While affairs were in this pen Gtantion, the 
infatuated Pretender reſolved to hazard his perſon in 


Scotland. Paſling, therefore, through France in diſ- 


guiſe, and embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he 
arrived, with only ſix gentlemen, on the coaſt of 
Scotland. He paſſed in diſguiſe through Aberdeen, 


where he was met by the earl of Mar, and about thirty 


noblemen and gentry. There he was ſolemnly pro- 
claimed ; his declaration was printed, and on the fifth 
day of January, 1716, he made his public entry into 
Dundee, and on the ſeventh arrived at Noon, where 
he determined to ſtay till his coronation ſhould be per- 


formed. From thence he proceeded to Perth, where 


he reviewed his forces; there he formed a regular 
council, and publiſhed proclamations for. a general 
thankſgiving for his ſafe arrival, enjoining the miniſters 
to pray for him in their churches, and fixed the twenty» 
third of January for his coronation, Having ſpent ſome 
ume in this ridiculous parade, he reſolved to abandon 
the enterprize with the ſame levity with which it was 
undertaken. Having made a ſpeech to his grand. 


council, he complained of his want of money, arms, 
and ammunition, for purſuing the campaign, and 


therefore deplored his neceſſity to leave them, and deſert 


his undertaking, and embarked once more in a ſmall 


French ſhip that lay in the harbour of Montroſe, ac 


companied by ſome of his adherents; in five days he 


arrived at Graveline; many of his adherents eſcaped 
to the continent, but proved fatal to others. 

On the fourth of February the earls of Derwent. 
water and Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower-hill. A 


MTN number of the rebels Were tried at Liver- 
O Pool, 
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ments to Scotland; ſix thouſand men of the States- 
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pool, found guilty and executed. Two and twent 
were executed alſo at Preſton and Mancheſter. About 
a thouſand ſubmitted themſelves to the king's merey 
and petitioned for tranſportation. Four or five were 
| hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn. Smollet 
obſerves, that the courage and fortitude with which the 


condemned perſons encountered the pains of death in 


Philip to wiſh for peace. 


its moſt dreadful form, prepoſſeſſed many ſpeRators in 
favour of the cauſe by which thoſe unhappy victims 
were executed : and though the rebellion was extin- 
guiſhed, the flame of national diſſatisfaction till conti- 
nued to rage, for now the danger being over, the 
humane paſſions prevailed. b LE 
A. D. 1718. War was declared againſt Spain, and 
this event ſerved once more to raiſe the expeQation of 
the Pretender and his adherents; and that a new inſur- 
rection might be excited in this kingdom, ten ſhips of 
war and tranſports were fitted out by the Spaniſh court, 
| This fleet had on board fix thouſand regular troops, 
with arms for twelve thouſand more. But here again 
fortune was unfavourable: the fleet having procecded 
as far as Cape Finiſterre, was encountered by a violent 
ſtorm, which fruſtrated the expedition; This, with | 
the bad ſucceſs of his arms in other parts, induced 


A. D. 1727. The trenches were opened betore 
the fortreſs of Gibraltar, on the eleventh of February, 
by Spain, under the command of Conde, The place 
was well provided for defence. The governor, the 
earl of Portmore, embarked with a reinforcement from 
England, and arrived at Gibraltar, Janded his troops, 
ammunition, ſtores, and twenty-four pieces of cannon. 
After a ſiege of four months, Gibraltar was deſerted by 
"the Spaniards, having loſt a great number of men by 
ſickneſs, whilſt the garrifon ſuſtained very little damage. 


Death 


—— —— OS 


GEORGE I. | Ms 


Death and Charafter * Groner I. 


King George having appointed a regency oinbarked | 


at Greenwich on the third of June, and landing in 


Holland on the ſeventh, ſet out on his return to Hano= 


ver. He was ſuddenly ſeized with a paralytic diſorder 
on the road, loſt the faculty of ſpeech, became lethar- 


gic, was conveyed i in a ſtate of binſenlibility to Oſna- 


burgh, where he expired on Sunday the eleventh day of 


June, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and in "hs 


thirteenth of his reign, George I. was plain and ſimple 
in his perſon and addreſs, grave and compoſed in his 


deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and facetious, in 

his hours of relaxation. Before he aſcended the throne 

of Great Britain, he had acquired the character of a 

circumſpeR general, a juſt and merciful prince, and a 

wiſe politician, who ag" underſtood, and ſteadily . 
i 


purſued his own intereſt th theſe qualities, it ean- 


not be doubted but that he came into England extremely : 


well difpoſed to govern his new ſubjeQs according to 


the maxim of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the genius of | 
the people; and if ever he ſeemed to deviate from theſes 


principles, we may take it for granted, that he was 


miſled by the venal ſuggeſtions of 2 winiltry, whoſe | 


power and influence were : founded on corruption. 
| SMOLLETVo. 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &c. | 


wy 


A. D. 1715. There Was coined in the n of 1 


London, from Auguſt 1715 to Auguſt 1.716, 
L. 1,54, 115 in gold, and £ 7,000 in ſilver, artd i 


was computed that one-third was from French-louis . 


d'ors melted down.“ 


3 8. 


A. D. 1717, By the advice of the great Newton, 
Luineas were reduced from 218. 6d, to twenty-one 


——ů ſhillings 
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ſhillings value only. Guineas were originally coined 
only for 208. in ſilyer.— N. B. Gold has always been 
valued by ſilver, but ſilver never by gold. | 

| SILK ENGINE. 1 

A. D. 1719. A patent was granted to Sir Thomas 
Lambe, for his ſole uſe and property for fourteen years, 
of that wonderful machine for ſilk throwing, ſome time 
before erected by his brother on the river Derwent, in 
Derby, by mills, which work three engines. This 
amazing machine contains 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 
movements, which work 73,726 yards of organzine 
ſilk thread every time the water-wheel turns round, 
which being thrice in one minute, works 318,504,960 
yards in one day and night. One water-wheel gives 
motion to all the other movements, of which any one 
may be ſtopped ſeparately, without obſtruction to the 
%%%%%/%/%/%/“i m.; lr ß gs On Jun 

The model of this curious machine is ſaid to have 
been taken by Mr. Lambe, from the original in Pied. 
mont, ſecretly drawn upon paper, under the diſguiſe 
of a common workman, and who after made his eſcape 
into England. — The fourteen years being expired, be- 
fore ſufficient advantage had been reaped by Sir Thomas 
Lambe, upon application to parliament, in the year 
1732, fourteen thouſand pounds were granted to him 
from the public, as a conſideration for the eminent 
ſervices he had done to the nation, in diſcovering, in- 
troducing, and bringing to full perfection, at his own 
expence, a work ſo uſeful and beneficial to this 

kingdom, „ 5% 
PROJECTS, 

A. D. 1720. This year was remarkable for many 
extraordinary and romantic projects, propoſals, and 
undertakings, both private and national, by which 
many individuals were much injured ; no ſmall 5 

N 5 88 rs 


ed 


Een 


1d 


er 


totally tuined; not a week alles; nay even a day, 
without freſh projects, recommended by pompous ad- 


vertiſements in the newſpapers, directing where to 
ſubſcribe to ſome profitable ſcheme: and ſuch was the 
public phrenzy of the times, that from morning till 


evening, continual crowds appeared all over Exchange- 
Alley, fo as to choak up every paſſage. Beſides the 
South-ſea ſcheme, there were many private bubbles, 
opened under various pretences ; the ſubſcriptions of 
ſome of which were ſo low, as to require only one 


ſhilling per cent. nay even ſo low as 6d. per cent. to 
be paid down at the time of ſubſcribing : ſome of the 


obſcure keepers of thoſe ſubſcription books, contenting 


themſelves with what they had got in the forenoon, by 
the ſubſcription of one or two millions, were not even 
found in the afternoon of the ſame day; the room for 
that day only being hired, they and their books were 
never heard of more. Wild as this was, the firſt pur. 
Chaſers of theſe receipts always found ſecond purchaſers, 
and fo on, at ſtill higher prices, from perſons from 
the country, &c. So great was the confuſion and 
ardour of the populace, that the ſame project has been 
known to be fold 10 per cent. dearer at one part of the 
Alley than at the other. Nay, the infatuation was ſo 
great, that a certain project advertiſed was, for ſub- 
ſcribing two millions to a certain promiſing deſign, 
which will hereafter be explained. Beſides the inter- 
ference of government, which paſſed a bill “ for the 
8 ſuppreſſion and prevention of theſe miſchievous prac- 
tices;“ theſe being found ineffectual to ſtop the torrent, 
ridicule and burleſque was attempted with more ſucceſs. 
Among other advertiſements of this kind the following 
appeared: “ At ſuch a place, on Tueſday next, books 
will be opened for a ſubſcription of two millions, for 
the invention of melting down ſaw-duſt and chips, and 
ae them i into clean deal boards, without cracks or 
LOW. - 
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1 85 INOCULATION. | 
A. D. Ls 5. About this time the practice of in. 


oculation for the ſmall-pox was introduced into this 
kingdom from Turkey. Prince Frederick, the two 


princeſſes Amelia and Caroline, the duke of Bedford 


and his ſiſter, with many other perſons of diſtindion, 
underwent this Operation WA ſucceſs, 


SINKING FUND, = 
This ſalutary fund aroſe from the Corpluſſes of the 


aggregate, the general and South-ſea funds, and was ſo 


called, becauſe it was to be appropriated to the liqui- 
dation of the national debt, and which aroſe, in the 
ear 1727, to above one million per annum; and which, 


if it had been kept inviolate, and-applied to the purpoſe 
originally intended, would have greatly eaſed the nation, 
at this period, from many of its taxes, and would have 
cleared the then national Lebt, as e * calculation 


in . year 7 56. 


' GEORGE 


his 


"Id 


4 


A. D. 172. 


animoſity, 


GEORGE. II. 


4 b Surtmar 0 of the Mt tary Event during the * 


% GEORGE II. 


\ EORGE the Second KA: his 
father on the eleventh of June. 
The beginning of this reign was not famous for any 
hiſtorical event, The chief conteſts were carried on 


in the Britiſh parliament, where the diſputes between 


the court and country party were carried on with ſevere 
A. 1739. 


America, war was at laſt declared againſt Spain 


with the uſual ſolemnities, and two rich Spaniſh 
prizes were taken in the Mediterranean, Admiral 
Vernon was ſent with a fleet of only ſix ſhips, he 
attacked and demoliſhed Porto Bello, a fort in South 


America, and came away victorious, with ſcarcely 


the loſs of a man. A ſquadron of ſhips was alſo 


equipped to diſtreſs the enemy in the South ſeas, the 


command of which was given to commodore Anſon. 


After ſtruggling with many difficulties, and ſuffering 
the loſs of many of his men with the ſcurvy (a diſorder 


which, by the exertions of the late captain Cook, does 
not make ſuch havoc among the ſailors in theſe days 
as formerly, it was with difficulty he gained the iſland 


of Juan Fernandez. After refreſhing his men, and 


being joined by one ſhip and a ſmall veſſel, he attacked 
the city of Paita, on the coaſt of Chili, ſtrip ed it of 
he com- 


all its treaſures, and then fired the town. 
modore's next intent was taking one of thoſe valuable 
ſhips belonging to the Spaniards, which trade fron 
the N Iſlands to Mexico, of which there are 
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uſually not more than two ſent from one continent to 
the other in one year; they are large enough tg 
carry their immenſe treaſure, and proportionally ſtrong 
to defend this wealth. After traverſing once the Pacific 
ocean, and refitting at China, he again {ſteered towards 
America, and at laſt, after various toils, diſcovered 
and captured the Spaniſh galleon he had ſo long ar- 
dently expected. After a voyage of three years, he 
returned home with this rich prize, which was valued 
at three hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling; 
and the different captures that had been made before, 

amounted to as much more. 
A. D. 1743. A war was carried on, on the continent, 
in alliance with the empreſs of Hungary, againſt France 
and Pruſſia: the battle of Dettingen was fought by 
SGecorge in perſon, who expoſed himſelf to a ſevere fire 
2: Cannon as weil as mnſquetiy ; riding between the 
lines with his ſword drawn, and thereby encouraging 
his troops to fight againſt the French, who were obliged 
to give way, with the loſs of about five thouſand men. 
T he duke of Cumberland, who here made his firſt 
campaign, having exhibited uncommon proofs of cou- 
rage, was here ſhot through the calf of the leg. A 
ſquadron of twenty ſhips of war, from Breſt, this 
year failed up the Britiſh Channel : they were diſco- 
vered by a cruiſer which ran into Plymouth; and in- 
telligence being immediately conveyed to the admiralty, 
Sir John Norris was ordered to the command of a ſupe- 
rior fleet at Spithead, made up to attack them. Several 
regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt of England, 
and commanders and governors were ordered to their 
reſpeQive poſts, A hard gale of wind damaged the 
French tranſports beyond redreſs ; who. thus being 
fruſtrated in their deſcent, now openly declared war. 
. 1745. Succeſs did not, in general, attend 
the Britiſh arms either by land or ſea, which cauſed 
complaints. A civil w ar broke aut, which, though it 
Mtg es f 1 -1ncrealed | 


GEORGE it.. 49 


increaſed the perplexity of the ſtate for ſome time, 

— in the iſſue to cement the union of parties. 
Charles, the ſon of the old Pretender, having ſome 

time before departed from Rome in the diſguiſe of a. 


Spaniſh courier, for Paris, where he had an audience 


of the French king; and being furniſhed with ſome 
money, and large promiſes, from that court, he em- 
barked for Scotland on board a ſmall frigate; and ſet- 
ting ſail on the fourteenth of July, landed on the coaſt 
of Lochabar, attended with ſeven officers, and arms 
for two thouſand men, to conquer the Britiſh empire. 
Charles was in a little time joined by a number of 
mountaineers, under their reſpective chiefs, and en- 


camped in the neighbourhood of Fort William. The 


boldneſs of the enterprize aſtoniſhed all Europe; rouſed 
the ardour of the loyal ſubjects, and LEONIE: the 


hearts of the puſillanimous. TR 
This young adventurer cauſed his ler, to be pro- 


claimed at Perth, and advancing to Eaindurgn with 


his forces, entered the city without oppoſition. ' Here 


they had a rencounter with Sir John Cope, whom they 
attacked at Preſton Pans, and in a ſhort time obtained a 


victory, in which the conquered loſt five hundred men. 
Had the Pretender taken advantage of this event, by 
marching directly for the capital, it is more than pro- 


bable that he might have ſucceeded ; but too weak to 
profit or convert this event to advantage, by delays and 
tritting he reaped at laſt the bitter fruit uſyally atten- 


dant on the indolent. 
Having now advanced to the. middle of the kingdom, 


he found himſelf miſerably diſappointed ; except a few : 
that joined him at Mancheſter, not a ſoul appeared in 


tis favour. The French made no attempt to an inva- 
ion ; that court was divided into factions; the highland 
chiefs began to murmur, and theit clans to be unruly. 


In the middle of winter he found himſelf hemmed in 
between two conſiderable armies, in à country not. 


. hearty 
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hearty to his cauſe. After having called a council at 
Derby, it was determined, after violent diſputes, by a 
majority, that they ſhould retreat to Scotland. On the 
th day of December, early in the morning, they 
abandoned Derby, and marched with ſuch celerity, 
that the vanguard appeared at Mancheſter on the ꝙth; 
on the 12th they entered Preſton, and continued their 
route northwards. The duke of Cumberland, who 
was encamped at Meriden, when firſt appriſed of their 
retreat, detached the horſe and dragoons in purſuit of 
them ; whilſt general Wade began his march into Lan- 
caſhire, with a view of intercepting them in their 
route, but too late. To haraſs the rebels in their 
march, the Cumberland and Weſtmoreland militia 
were raiſed by order of the duke. The bridges were 
broken down, the reads damaged, and beacons lighted 
to alarm the country. Notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, 
they retreated regularly with their ſmall train of artil- 
lery, expoſed to hunger, cold, and fatigue, and with- 
out plundering, or depredations of any kind, except 
{ripping the people of their ſhoes (brogues as they 
called them) whenever they met with ſuch a valuable 
article; for theſe poor wretches were now both bare- 
footed and bare-legged in this inclement ſeaſon; they 
left behind no fick, nor ſtragglers; and on the 19th 
day of the month reached Carliſle, and having rein- 
forced the garriſon of the place, croſſed the rivers Eden 
and Solway into Scotland. The duke of Cumberland 
inveſted Carliſle with his whole army on the 91ſt day 
of December, and on the 3oth the garriſon ſurrendered 
at diſetetion. The priſoners, to the amount of about 
four hundred, were impriſoned in different gaols in 
JJ TT 
Fortune ſeemed to take a more favourable: turn upon 
another occaſion— General Hawley having boaſted, in 
Tanguage ſimilar to that of a general of later period, 
that with two regiments of dragoons he could drive ” 


rebel army from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
met alſo a ſimilar fate. Hawley, with a conſiderable 
body of forces, was aſſembled at Edinburgh, whom 
Charles, at the head of his troops, advanced to attack, 


having taken poſſeſſion of a hill. The general ordered 


two regiments of dragoons to drive them from that 
eminence. The prince, who ſtood at the head of tlie 


line, with his cap gave the ſignal to fire; the fire was 
ſo well directed, that the aſſailants were broke, and 
retreated with precipitation. The rebels followed their 


firlt blow, purſued the royal army, which ſoon cauſed 

ſuch confuſion that they retired to Edinburgh, leaving 

the field of battle, artillery, &c. to the victors- 
The joy obtained by this event was but of ſhortdates 


On the 16th of April the duke approached the rebels, 
who were entrenched at Culloden: about one o'clock _ 
in the afternoon the cannonading began. The rebel 

artillery did but little execution, Whilſt that of the 


king's troops made dread{ul havock. In leſs than thirt 
minutes they were totally defeated, and the held covered 


with blood, The vanquiſhed adventurer forded the 
river Neſs and eſcaped, but wandered about for the 
{pace of four months, a ſolitary fugitive, among the 
illands and mountains, during which he underwent _ 
ſuch a ſeries of dangers and dithculties as were kever 
parallcled.“ Thus, in one ſhort hour, was the rebel- 


„ 


lion entirely extinguiſhed. 


55 Fidelity of ibeHighlanders —In the year 1746, when the young 


Pretender preferred the preſcrvation of an unhappy life, by an 


inglorious flight, to the honour of falling heroically with his 


oO 


faithful follov ers in the field of Culloden, he for five months = 
led the life of a fugitive, amidſt a numerous and various ſet of 


mounfaineers. He trulted his peflon often to the loweſt and 


moſt dillolute of the people; to men pife lied with poverty or 
accuſtomed to rapiaè ; yet neither tlie fear of pumſhment for 


aſſiſting the wretched wanderer, nor the dazzling alluve ment 


of thurty thouſand pounds, could ever prevail on any vrie'ts - | 
VVV 5 , 
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When the! news "arvived- in England, the whole 
nation was tranſported with joy, and the duke extolled 
as its deliverer: public thanks were decreed by the 
| houſe of parliament to his royal OO ms an ad- 
dition to his former revenue. 
Scaffolds and gibbets were now preparing for 
Charles's adherents: ſeventeen officers of the rebel 
army were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Kenning- 
ton Common, nine were executed in the fame manner 
at Carliſle, and eleven at Vork; a few obtained pardon, 
and a conſiderable number of the common men - were 
_ tranſported to the plantations in North America. The 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord Bal 
- merino, were tried by their peers and found guilty. 
_ Cromartie was pardoned, but the other two were be- 
headed on Tower-hill. Mr. Radcliffe, brother to the 
carl of Derwentwater who was beheaded in the for- 
mer reign, being taken on board a ſhip as he was 
coming to reinforce the Pretender's army, was ſen— 
tenced upon a former conviction and beheaded. Lord 
Lovat was tried and found guilty fome time after, and 
ſuffered his fate with great intrepidity, 
Immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 
the legiſlature eitabliſhed ſeveral regulations in Scot- 
land, which were equally conducive to the happineſs 
> Of the people, and the tranquillity of the united king- | 
doms. Their habits were reformed, which was the 
old military dreſs of their anceſtors, and, by an act of 
the legiſlature, they were obliged to wear clothes of the 
common faſhion. The power of their chieftains was 
totally deſtroyed, and every ſubje& of that kingdom 
Was Sranted a Participation of the common liberty. 


violate the laws of hoſpitality, © or be guilty of a breach of truſt, | 
They extricated him out of every difficulty; they completed 
his deliverance---preſerving his life, for mortifications more 
afflicting than the dreadful hardſhips he ſuſtained during his 
wy Vous | PENNANT'S TOUR IN, SCOTLAND. 


While : 
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While Figland was thus in commotions at. home, 


the flames of war continued to rage upon the continent 


with increaſing violence: the French arms were 
crowned with repeated ſucceſs, and almoſt the whole 
Netherlands were reduced under their dominion, The 
war which had begun in one ſingle country raged over 


all Europe. After repeated victories, defeats, nego- 


ciations, and rebellions, which followed in ſucceſſion 
rapidly for ſome years, all ſides at laſt felt themſelves 


more feeble, and, after gaining no ſolid advantage, 
thirſted for the bleſſ ings of peace. A negociation was, 
therefore, reſolved upon; and the contending powers 


agreed to meet in congreſs at Atari in the 


year 1748. 


A. . 1756, The ſeeds of a new war were pre- 


Z paring to be expended, not only in America, but alſo 
in Aſia: the Engliſh miniſtry began with vigorous 
exertions in defence of their colonies ; four operations 


were undertaken in America at the ſame time. In 


| theſe expeditions, Monckton was ſucceſsful againſt the 


French, to drive them from their encroachments in 


Nova Scotia; > Johnſon was victorious at Crown Point; 
Shirley, to ſecure the forts at Niagara, loſt the ſeaſon 
for operation by delay; and Braddock, who was ſent 
againſt Fort du Queſne, was defeated dy the Indians. 
Ihe French laid ſiege to the ifland of Minorca, to raiſe 


which, admiral Byng being ſent out with ten ſhips of 


war, upon approaching the iſland, he ſoon ſaw the 


French banners diſplayed on the hore, but the Engliſh 
colours ſtill flying on the caſtle of St. Philip. He had 
been ordered to throw a body of troops into the garri- 
fon, but thinking this too hazardous, he did not even 


make the attempt. At this juncture, whilſt delibe- 
rating, he was apprized of the appearance of a French 
fleet, which ſeemed nearly of equal force to that of his 


own. Confounded by a variety of meaſures, he gave 


orders to form the line of battle, and act upon the de- 
fenſive, | 
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fenſive. The French fleet advanced, and only a part 
of the Engliſh-fleet engaged; the admiral {till kept 
_ aloof, and gave plauſible reaſons for not coming to 
action. The French fleet ſlowly ſailed away, and no 
other opportunity offered of coming to a cloſer engage- 
ment. The news of the ſurrender of the garriſon to 
the French drove the general ferment of the nation to 
frenzy. Byng had put into Gibraltar, orders were 
ſoon ſent out for putting him under an arreſt, and car. 
Tying him to England. Upon his arrival, he was com- 
| mitted to cloſe cuſtody in Greenwich Hoſpital, He 
was ſoon after tried by a court-martial in the harbour 
of Portſmouth, who adjudged him to ſuffer death by 
the twelfth article of war; he was afterwards executed 
on board a mam of war at Portſmouth. In this con- 
teſt, England oppoſed France, in America, Aſia, and 
on the ocean. France attacked Hanover, which coun- 
try the king of Pruſſia undertook to protect, upon con- 
dition England furniſhed troops and money to aſſiſt his 
operations. Auſtria had her aims on the dominions of 
Pruſſia, and drew the elector of Saxony into the ſame 
deſigns; in theſe views ſhe was ſeconded by France 
and Sweden, and by Ruſſia, who had hopes of acquir- 
ing a ſettlement in the weſt of Europe. © © 
Luhe eaſt was the quarter on which ſucceſs firſt began 
to dawn upon the Britith arms, under the conduc of 
Clive. The firſt advantage was clearing the province 
of Arcot : ſoon after, a French general was taken pri- 
ſoner ; and the Nabob, whom the Fagliſh ſupported, 
vas re-inſtated in the government of which he had been 
deprived. From motives of perſonal reſentment, 4 
prince of the greateſt power in that country declared 
war againſt the Englith, and laid. ſiege to Calcutta: 
the fort was taken, and one hundred and forty-ſix per- 
ſons made priſoners, who were all crowded together in 


a a narrow priſon called the Black Hole, and which re- 


cCcived air only by 


two imall iron windows: The 


ſituation 
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ſituation of theſe poor wretches in this burning cli- 
mate, and ſuffocating each other, was horrible beyond 
deſcription. Suffice it to ſay, that the morning after 
all was filence and horror of the hundred and forty- 
ſix, twenty-three only ſurvived, and many of theſe 


died immediately on being ſet free. N 
Clive haſtened to revenge this unheard-of cruelty ; 
he, in conjunction with admiral Watſon, obliged 


them to abandon the garriſon of Calcutta, and took 
poſſeſſion. of two of the ſtrongeſt ſettlements on the 


banks of the Ganges. "x By repeated victories, the 
Engliſh were enabled to place a viceroy on the throne 


of India, and took care to exact ſuch treafures of dif. 


ferent kinds, as gratified their utmoſt avarice. After 
conquering the Indians, Clive turned towards humi- 
| lating the French, and ſoon diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
power, and of their ſettlements in that part of the 
Word.. e en ron ys or ray” 
In the weſt the conqueſt of the Engliſh arms was 


{till more ſplendid ; Cape Breton ſurrendered to the 


arms of general Amherſt ; the fortihcations were ſoon 
after demoliſhed, and rendered unfit for future pro- 
_ tection, The expedition to Fort du Queſne, under 
the command of brigadier-general Forbes, was equally 
| ſucceſsful ; but that againſt Crown Point was once 
more defeated. Quebec, the capital of Canada, 
yielded to the brave conduct of its gallant leader, gene- 
ral Wolfe, who, though not yet thirty-five, had already 
ſo diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his former valour, that al- 
though without family or friends, he raiſed himſelf by 
merit alone to the preſent command. In the moment 
of victory he received a ball in his breatt, and, in the | 
agonies of death, hearing the ſhouts of victors, crying 
4e they fly!” he expired. The ſurrender of Qaebee, © | 


and with it, ſoon after, the total ceiſation of ail Ca- 
nada, was the conſequence of this victory. About 
this time alſo (1759) was captured the rich iftand of 


| Guada- | 
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Guadaloupe, by commodore More and general Watſon, 
an acquiſition of great'importance.- * © | 
I be efforts of Great Britain over every part of the 
globe, at this time, were amazing; and the expenſe 
of operation greater than had ever been diſburſed by 
any nation before. The king of Pruſſia received a 
ſubſidy; a large body of Englith forces commanded the 
extenſive peninſula of India; another army of twenty 
thouſand men confirmed their conqueſts in North 
America; there were thirty thouſand men employed 
in Germany, and ſeveral other bodies diſperſed in dif- 
ferent garriſons in different parts of the world. But 
all theſe are trifling to the force maintained at ſea, 
which was victorious wherever it appeared, and had 
totally annihilated the French on that element. The 
courage and conduct of Britiſh admirals and ſailors had 
ſurpaſſed whatever had been read of in hiſtory. Such 
was the glorious figure of England in the eye of the 
Vorld at this time; when on the 25th of October 1760 
the king, without having previouſly complained of any 
diſorder, was found by his domeſtics expiring in his 
chamber. He had ariſen at his uſual hour, and ob- 


ſerved to his attendants, that he would take a walk 


into the gardens (Kenſington.) In a few minutes 


after his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 


upon the floor; upon being lifted upon his bed, with 
a faint voice, he aſked for the Princeſs Amelia; but 
before ſhe could reach the en, he _— 


| Charadter of GroxGE Wu. 


Grokok the Second died in the unte- ſeventh year 
of his age, and in the thirty-third of his reign ; la- 
mented by his ſubjects, and in the midſt of victory. 
If any monarch was happy in the, mode of his death | 
and the preciſe time of its arrival, it was he. The uni- 
verlal enthuſiaſm of the people for congue was now 

I: = „ : 
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beginning to ſubſide; and ſober reaſon to take her turn 
in the adminiſtration of affairs. "The factions which 


had been nurſing in his long reign, had not yet come 
to maturity; but threatened with all their virulence to 
afflict his ſucceſſor. He was himſelf of no ſhining 
abilities; and while he was permitted to guide and 


aſſiſt his German dominions, he entruſted the care of 
Britain to his miniſters at home. However as we 


ſtand too near to be emphatical judges of his merits or 
defects, let us ſtate his character as delivered IF two 5 
writers of oppoſite opinions. 
« On whatever ſide (ſays his SIE TY we look 
upon his character, we ſhall find ample matter for juſt 


and unſuſpected praiſe. None of his predeceſſors on 
the throne of England lived to ſo great an age, or en- 


joyed longer felicity. His ſubjects were ſtill improv- 
ing under him in commerce and arts; and his .own 


cconomy ſet a prudent example to the nation, which 
however they did not follow. He was in his temper 
ſudden and violent; but this, though it influenced 


his conduct, made no change in his behaviour which 


Was generally guided by reaſon. He was plain and 
direct in his intentions, true to his word, ſteady in his 


tavour and protection to his ſervants, not parting even 


with his miniſters till compelled to it by the violence 
of faction. In ſhort, through the whole of his life he 
rather appeared to live for the cultivation of uſeful vir- 
toes than ſplendid ones; and ſatisfied with being good, 

left others their envied greatneſs.” . 


Such is the picture given by his ende but there 
are others who reverſe the medal. „As to the extent 


of his underſtanding, or the ſplendour 'of his: virtue; 
we rather with for opportunities of praiſe, than under- 
take the taſk ourſelves, His public character was 


marked with a predilection for his native country, and 
10 that he ſacrificed all other conſiderations. He was 
128 not | 
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not only unlearned himſelf, but he deſ bd learning in 


others; and though genius might have flouriſhed in his 


reign, yet he neither promoted it by influence or ex- 
ample. His frugality bordered upon avarice, and he 
hoarded not for his ſubjeQs, but himſelf. He was 


remarkable for no one great virtue,, and was known to 


pPractiſe ſeveral of the meaner vices. Which of theſe 
two characters are true, or whether they may not in 


part be both ſo, I will not pretend to decide. If his 
favourers are numerous, ſo are thoſe who oppoſe him; 


let poſterity therefore decide the conteſt, 


| Gopawtrs, 


NOTES HISTORICAL, &. 
LAW PLEADINGS, 
A. D. 1730. This year an act of parliament paſſed; 


that all es; in courts of juſtice in England, and 


in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, ſhall be in the 


Engliſh language. Strange that this was not enacted 


* ene 


SINKING. FUND. 


A. D. 177 15 This year one million e oper wiper 


off the South Sea Company's capital ſtock, and of the 
finking fund; and in the year 1732, 400005 million 
cout of the ſinking fund, was woes off the Joint ſtock of 
South Sea Annuities, 
In 1736 another million was paid off the new joint 
ſtock of South Sea Annuities, out of the ſinking fund; 


in 1738, another million of the capital ſtock of the 


Bank of e was paid off. 


COIN. 


& D. 1732. The gold coins of. 5 and 
twenty - three ſhillings, called broad- Pieces, and their 


halves : 


| ing the new ſtyle, already uſed in moſt 
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halves and quarters, being much worn out, were prohi- 
bited paſſing in circulation. The receivers of taxes and 
officers of the mint were directed to receive them at 
Al. 18. per ounce troy, for one year to come; and 
that ſuch of them ſo bought ſhould be coined into the 
modern current coin of the kingdom; and the price 
being eſteemed advantageous, an act paſſed to make it 


high treaſon to counterfeit the broad- pieces. 


CORN, 

It was at this time computed, that within the com- 
paſs of one year paſt, 800,000 quarters of corn had 
been exported from Great Britain to France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, for which was paid (including 
freight) one million ſterling ; a proof how much the 
landed intereſt is indebted to foreign commerce. 


 _ MARRIAGE BOWRIES, 


A. D. 1733. In the former part of this year, ths 


Princeſs Royal (Anne) was married to the Prince of 
Orange, her portion being $80,000k. ſterling. Two _ 
other princeſſes afterwards married, one to the King 
of Denmark, the other to the Landgrave of Hefle, 
had cach 40,0001, to their portions, i 


A. D. 1751. On Wedneſday, the 22d day of May, 


the act for aboliſhing the old ſtyle, and for eſtabliſh- 
parts of 


Chriſtendom, received the royal aſſent. The Julian 
year, or old ſtyle, continued to be uſed all over 
Europe until Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, by the 
help of the beſt aſtronomers, in the year 1582, diſ- 
covered the inconveniencies of the Julian computation, | 
whereby-it appeared, that in 129 years 3374 days, 3 5 
„ made 
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made an error of one whole day: and that ſince the 
above-named council of Nice, the ſaid old ſtyle, in 
the year 1701, had made an error, which was com- 
puted to be eleven days. So much was our error at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, But 
Pope Gregory's main intention in that alteration was 
for regulating the true time of celebrating the feaſt 
of Eaſter ; but our grand concern was to reduce our 
ſtyle to that of almoſt all the weſt of Europe: the 
difference of eleven days often occaſioning miſtakes in 
buſineſs, Beſides, the abſurdity of beginning our legal 
year on the 25th of March, whereby a whole year 
was ſometimes miſtaken in our chronological hif- 
tories: the year was from henceforth to commence 
from the firſt of January. 
N. B. It is a pity, as it Sc nad uncer- 
tainty and frequent miſtakes, that the mode of dating 
acts of parliament from the years of the reigning 
King, without mentioning the year of our Lord, had 
not been e at che ſame time. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, | 


BY VO , 1753. In this year paſſed an aft for the pur- 
chaſe of the Muſeum, or collection of Sir Hans Sloan, 
and of the Harleian collection of manuſcripts; and 
for providing one general repoſitory for the better re- 
ception and more convenient uſe of the ſaid collec- 
tions, and of the famous Cottonian library, &. For 
Sir Hans Sloan's collection of books, drawings, manu- 
ſcripts, prints, medals, and coins, antique feals, 
cameos, intaglios, precious ſtones, agates, Jaſpers, 
veſſels of agate and jaſper, chriltals, mathematical 
Inſtruments and pictures, was given twenty thouſand 
pounds; for Sir Robert Cotton's manuſcripts, written 
e papers, parchments, and records, houſe and 
As the ſum of 42590]. had been e by & 
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Summary of the Military Events during the Reign of 
I ____ Geoxce III. „„ 


Me D. 1760. | N EORGE the Second W ſucceeded 


7. by his grandſon, GzoRGs the Third, 
our preſent moſt gracious ſovereign, whoſe father never 


aſcended the throne, having died while he was only | 


Prince of Wales, 


A parliament was aſſembled in November, and the 
annual ſum of Soo, oool. was granted the king for 
the ſupport of his houſehold, or, as it is ſometimes 
called, the civil liſt. On the eighth of September he 

_ eſpouſed Charlotte, daughter of the Prince of Meck- 


lenburgh Strelitz, the head of a ſma!l but ſovereign 
ſtate in the north-weſt of Germany : on the 22d day 


of the ſame month the ceremony of the coronation | 
was performed with great magnificence in Weſtmin- 


mer Abbey. os „ 
Mr. Pitt had for ſome time obſerved with indig- 


nation the extreme partiality of the Spaniards towards 


the French, notwithſtanding their profeſſions of 


neutrality ; and now diſcovered, by ſecret intelligence, 


that they had entered into treaty (known by the name 


of the Family Compact) with that nation. Moved by 
theſe conſiderations, he propoſed to ſtrike ſome blow 
of. importance in caſe the miniſtry refuſed to give 


inſtant ſatisfaction to the court of Great Britain. 


This propofal being overruled in the council, he, along 


with Earl Temple, reſigned their places. Mr. Pitt 


had a penſion of 3000l. per annum ſettled upon him 


A few 
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A few months verified Mr. Pitt's predictions; the 
Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, endeavouring to ſound the 
ſentiments of the Spaniſh miniſtry, with regard to 
their taking part with France in the preſent war, 
received only evaſive anſwers, or flat refuſals to all 
his demands ; he therefore left Madrid without taking 
leave, and war was in a little time declared againſt | 
that nation. 'Two expeditions were undertaken in 
the year 1762 againſt the Spaniſh ſcttlements ; the 

one againſt the Havannah, in the gulph of Mexico; 
the other againſt Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies; and 
both of them proved ſucceſsful. The plunder found 

in the firſt amounted to three millions ſterling ; the 
latter was ranſomed for one million, winch, we be- 

lieve, was never paid. 
This had been one of the moſt Wessel wars for 
Great Britain that had ever been carried on in any 
age or by any nation: in the ſpace of ſeven years ſhe 
had made herſelf miſtreſs of the whole continent of 
North America; ſhe had conquered twenty iſlands 
ſhe had won by ſea and land twelve great battles; ſhe. 
had reduced nine fortified cities and towns, and near 
forty forts and caſtles; ſhe had taken or deſtroyed 
near one hundred ſhips of war from her enemies; and 
had acquired, it is ſuppoſed, twelve millions of plun- 
der, Great as theſe were, the was not averſe to peace. 
The grand object for which the war had been origi- 
nally undertaken, the ſecurity of our American colo- 
nies, was now fully accomplithed : her great reſources 
were not inexhauſtible, and ſupplies of men were not 
procured but with difficulty, and. at great expenſe. 
The other belligerent powers, for very ſubſtantial 
reaſons, were ſtill more pacifically inclined :” the navy 


of France was almoſt annihilated ; and her dominions 


exhauſted of men and money. Spain had nothing to 


hope, but every thing to fear, from a continuance of 
A N war: and Portugal, 9 drawn into the 


e | 
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quarrel, was ſtill in a worſe condition. All parties 

therefore concurring in pacific ſentiments, conferences 

for a peace were opened at Paris, and after ſome 

negociations, it was fully concluded on 8 tenth day 
of February, 1763. 

Phe attention of the public was now turned from 
the war of the ſword to that of the pen. Many furious 
pamphlets and papers were publiſhed by the partiſans 

of both parties, among which was a periodical paper 
called the North Briton, conducted, as was ſaid, by 
Mr. Wilkes, member for Ayleſbury. In number XLV 
of the North Briton, the king's ſpeech was attacked 
with unbecoming freedom, ſo great, that the miniſters 
thought they could not paſs it over in ſilence, A | 
general warrant was therefore iſſued for apprehending | 
the authors, printers, and publiſhers of that paper. 

Mr. Wilkes was ſeized and committed to the Tower ; 
ſeveral printers were alſo at the ſame time apprehended; { 
Mr. Wilkes, upen bringing his habeas corpus before 
the Court of Common Pleas, was releaſed from the 
Tower, upon the privilege of being a member of 
parliament. In the year 1764 he was expelled the 

| houſe of commons, and not appearing to the indict- 
ments preferred againſt him for publiſhing the North 

Briton, and ſome other charges, he was outlawed, — 

Mr. Wilkes fought a duel with Mr. Martin, a mem- 
ber of parliament, wheſe character he had attacked in 
his writings: in this engagement he received: a dan- 
gerous wound, from which having recovered, he re- 
tired to France, General warrants were afterwards 4 
declared to be illegal by a reſolution of both houfes. 
A. D. 1765. A ſtamp act was impoſed upon the 
colonies in America, to which they almoſt unani- 


moufſly refuſed to ſubmit: this act was therefore re- 


pealed in the ſucceeding ſeſſion; yet the memory of 
it continued to rankle in their minds, and kindled the 
nrſt ſparks of that hre which, in ſome time wk 
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broke out into a conflagration that caught a great part 


ol Europe, and all North America, in flames. His 
Royal Highneſs William, Duke of Cumberland, his 


Majeſty's uncle, died this year, as did alſo the old 


Feen Who died at Rome, in the 1 year of his 
00 


A. D. 1766. The affairs of the Faſt India company 


being greatly embarraſſed by the avarice and rapacity 
of their ſervants, Lord Clive was ſent over a ſecond 
time, in order to put a ſtop to this growing evil, which 


he effected, and ſoon after concluded ſuch an advan- 


tageous treaty with the Mogul, as put the company in 
poſſeſſion of a clear yearly revenue of one million 


feven hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, His lordſhip 


himſelf realized as large a fortune in the Eaſt Indies, 
as was, perhaps, ever made there by ally other Britiſh 
or European ſubject. 


A. D. 1768. The a en being diffolved, Mr, 


Wilkes, who had remained an outlaw ever ſince the 


year 1763, now returned home, even whilit the out- 
lawry was in full force, offered himſelf a candidate for 
the county of Middleſex, for which he was choſen by 
2 great majority, in edles to Sir William Beau- 
champ! Proctor. 

Doubts having ariſen 8 an outlaw could be 
choſen a member of parliament; but ſo many pre- 
cedents were produced in the affirmative, that the 
legality of the choice was confirmed, Being now, as 
he thought, ſecure of a ſeat, Mr, Wilkes ſurrendered | 
himſelf to the court of King's Bench, by whom the 
outlawry was reverſed, and he was ſentenced to ſuffer 
an impriſonment of two years, and to a fine of 2 
_ thouſand pounds. A ſubſcription: was. opened for 
paying this fine and compounding hig debts, which 
amounted to above twenty thouſand pounds; both 
theſe purpoſes were accompliſhed. The Middleſex. 
deten excited Hoch. animoſities' in \ the nation, that. 
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it is one great hinge upon which the political events 
of the preſent reign for many years turned, it - aight 


probably encourage our foreign dependencies to take 


advantage of the internal diviſions. This year Was 


eſtabliſhed the Royal Academy of Arts, for inſtructing 
young men in the principles of architecture, ſculpture, 
and painting. j Woe COT 
y an act of parliament lately paſſed, certain duties 
were impoſed upon glaſs, paper, and a few other 


articles imported from England into the colonies; and, 
for the purpoſe. of collecting theſe duties, cuſtom 
houſes were eſtabliſhed in their ſea ports. Provoked 


at this, the coloniſts came to a reſolution to diſcon- 


tinue the uſe of Britiſh commodities until theſe duties 
ſhould be repealed. The commiſſioners of the duties 


were ſo roughly treated by the populace, that they 
thought proper to leave the town of Boſton and retire 
to Fort William: two regiments of foot were ordered 


thither from Halifax and two from Ireland. 


Great were the expectations of the populace on the 
meeting of the new parliament; in conſequence of 
which a mob aſſembled in St. George's Fields, near 

the King's Bench priſon, where Mr. Wilkes was 

_ confined, with an intent to conduct him to the houſe : 
the juſtices appearing, the riot act was read, but the 
people not offering to diſperſe, the military were 
called, ſeveral perfons were wounded, and one was 
killed on the ſpot. The juſtices received a letter from 


the ſecretary of ſtate, thanking them for their ſpirited 


conduct in this affair: Mr. Wilkes publiſhed this 
letter with comments, and termed the accident of St. 
George's Fields, a horrid maſſacre. This ſtep was a 
| reaſon, or made a pretence, for expelling him the 
' Houſe of commons. The freeholders of Middleſex, 
| however, immediately and unanimouſly re- elected him 
' their repreſentative: this election being declared void, 
a new Writ was iſſued. The frecholders perſevered in 
a 8 1 Fs | 
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| their former ſentiments, and Mr. Wilkes was re- 
elected a third time without oppolition. This elec- 


tion was declared void, as well as the preceding; and 


and another writ being iſſued, Mr. Luttrell, having 


vacated his ſeat in the houſe, ſtood candidate for Mid- 


dleſex in oppoſition to Mr. Wilkes, who obtained a 
great majority of votes: but Mr. Luttrell was de- 
clared in the houſe, by a great majority, to be the 
legal member. This buſineſs, at laſt, became a 
national concern, ſo much, that petitions firſt, and 


remonſtrances afterwards, poured in from different 


counties and corporations in the kingdom; many of 
them fo ſpirited, as not only to require a dillolntion 
of parliament, but to deny their legality. The miniſtry 
were now in a difagreeable dilemma; they ought not 
to have gone ſo far, or they ought to have proceeded 
Raine, 
In the year robe) an important act was paſſed for 
regulating the proceedings of controverted elections 
Greville Act, as it was drawn up and 
brought in by Mr. Grenville); by which act, the 
houſe was ordered in future, inſtead of a majority of 
votes from the whole houſe at large, to ballot for a 
committee of thirteen members, who were to decide, 
under the ſacred obligation of an oath, the legal claims 


of the candidates. Since the enacting of this law, no 


well- grounded complaint has been made againſt the 


impartiality of deciſions. 
A. D. 1774. The great ſubject of 1 850 between 


the mother country and the American colonies was 
the right of taxation: the parliament of Great Bri - 
tain inſiſted upon its right of taxing them by its o.] nr 
proper authority; the colonies denied this right, and 
declared that they could not be legally taxed without 
their own conſent. In order, however, to exerciſe 
this power, ſome tea was ſent over to America 
loaded with a certain duty ; : this t tea was ngt only not 
F2 ſuffered 
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ſuffered to be bade but was ſent back to England 
& with the utmoſt contempt : in the harbour of Boſton 
i| it met with a ſtill worſe reception; it was taken out 
1 of the {hips by the populace and thrown into the ſea, 
dh To puniſh the New Englanders for this act of vio- 

i lence, two bills were immediately paſſed, one for 
ſhutting up the port of Boſton, and the other for 
taking the executive power out of the hands of thoſe 

Wo people, and veſting it in the crown. Theſe acts of 
1 ſeverity were levelled in appearance only againſt the 
 _ town of Boſton; yet moſt of the other colonies ſoon 
F caught the alarm; they therefore reſolved to make 
5 one common cauſe with the people of New England, 
. and therefore all the old Britiſh colonies (Nova Scotia 
| and Georgia excepted) ſent delegates to a general 
ve aſſembly which met at Philadelphia, and aſſuming 
{| the name of congreſs, preſented a ſpirited remonſtrance 
'' to his majeſty, ſoliciting a redreſs of grievances : not 
ſatisfied with their remonſtrances to the king, they 
exhorted the New Englanders to oppoſe the execution 
of the Boſton Port Bill, and other acts, and promiled 
to ſupport them in their neceſſity. 
i The fire now broke out into open flame; and 
| General Gage, governor of Maſſachuſetts Bay, hearing 
that the provincials had collected a quantity of military 
ſtores at a place-called Concord, ſent out a detach- 
ment in order to deſtroy them; this detachment ha- 
ing met a ſmall interruption at Lexington, deſtroyed 
the ſtores at Concord, but on their return from thence, 
they were ſuddenly attacked by a large body of pro- 
' vineials, wha haralſed them until they reached Boſton. 
Ihe king's troops loſt two hundred and twenty men 
the loſs of the provincials amounted to about forty. 
ih As. D. 1775. Matters had now been carried too far 
to admit an immediate reconciliation. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Boſton, on an eminence called Bunker's 
N Hill, upon a narrow neck af land, the provincials, 
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one of the ſhort nights of June, thre up a ſtrong 7" 


doubt : to diflodge them from this poſt, a detachment 
of more than two thouſand men was ſent out under 


the command of Generals Howe and Pigot ; after an 


obſtinate engagement, the provincials were compelled 


to abandon their poſts and withdraw to the continent. 


Almoſt one half of the detachment were either killed 
or wounded, amongſt whom were a great number of 
officers, owing, as it is ſaid, to the Americans having 


trained, and employed on this occaſion, ſoldiers called 


markſmen or riflemen, from their having a new kind 
of muſkets with rifled barrels, which not only carried 
the balls to a greater diſtance, but with more certain 
direction than common firelocks. Thus our officers 
were marked out and diſpatched with almoſt as fatal 
a certainty as a bird is ſhot by a fowler. 

A. D. 1776. The Americans were now not fatif- 


| fied with acting upon the defenſive only. A body of 


militia made an incurſion into Canada ; they reduced 
the forts of Chamblee and St. John, and the town of 


Montreal ; they even attempted to take the city of 


Quebec, but one of their leaders being killed and the 
aher wounded, they were obliged to deſiſt. 


Mr. Waſnhington, one of the delegates for Viegioin, 


was appointed to be commander in chief of the Ame- 
rican forces. The army under Czeneral Howe, who 
' Gage, was reduced to a miſe- 
rable condition i in Boſton; the inhabitants, as well as 
the army, were in danger of perithing with hunger ;— 
ſtore ſhips from England arrived but flowly, angt 


had fucceeded General 


ſeveral of them were intercepted by the enemy. 


The army, therefore, and ſuch of the inhabitants as 
choſe to follow its fortune, being put on board ſome - 


tranſports, fet fail from Boſton, and arrived ſafe at 


Halifax in Nova Scotia. General Waſhipgton iw- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of the evacuated town, whiche 


be u. An expedition was unde rtaken againſt 
72 e Charles 
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Charles-town, the capital of. South Caslina. The 


fleet was commanded by Sir Peter Parker, the land 


forces by General Clinton, but this enterprize proved 


_ unſucceſsful. During theſe miſcarriages, the news 
of which were received at this time with a moſt un- 


accountable and ſtoical indifference, the Americans, 
animated by their own ſucceſs, and our ſupineneſs, 
publiſhed their famous declaration of independence, 


by which they diſclaimed all allegiance to the crown of 


Great Britain, and erected themſelves into free and 
| independent ſtates. 


France and Spain now opened ein ports to the 
American privateers, and ſuffered them publicly to 


diſpoſe of the rich prizes they had taken from the 
Britiſh merchants ;. they likewiſe fupplied the Ame- 
ricans privately with military ſtores : numbers of 
French officers and engineers went over to the Ame- 
rican army, and inſtructed them in the art of war. 
To theſe cauſes which ſupported the affairs of con- 
greſs, which at this time were reported to be in a 
_ deſperate ſituation, two ſtrokes which General Waſh- 
| ington-/ſoon after ſtruck, contributed equally to raiſe 
the ſpirits of that people, and damp thoſe of the 
Britiſh troops: one 
that were quartered at Trenton—he carried off nine 
| hundred and eighteen priſoners: in a few days after 
falling upon a body of Britiſh troops, he either killed 
or captured the greateſt part of them. 5 


as attacking a body of Heſſians 


A. D. 1777. During theſe ſucceſſes of the Ameri- 


. cans, General Howe was not inactive, and exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours to bring the enemy to a deciſive 
action, which the American Fabius, as he was then 

called, as induſtriouſly avoided. Washington, how- 
ever, at laſt, being extremely deſirous of protecting 


Philadelphia, reſolved, contrary to his uſual caution, 
to hazard a battle. The two armies in conſequence 
r came to an eee, and after a 

: TIE bloody 
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e blogdy! conflict, which continued 3 the whole 

3 day, the enemy were at laſt obliged to yield to the 

d ſuperior diſcipline, of , Engliſh troops, who took imme- 

58 diate poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, but encamped at Ger- 

= man-town, about ſix miles from the city. 

s, Th Waſhington, though worſted at Brandy wine, in a 

3 ſhort time after made a bold attempt upon the camp 

by at German-town ; about three o'clock in the morn- 

f MW ing, having marched ſilently all night, he fell upon the 

d king's forces with ſuch impetuoſity as to throw them 
: into confuſion ; but theſe laſt ſoon rallied, and the 

e enemy, in their turn, were obliged to retreat, not, 

0 however, without carrying off their cannon. 

© - An event about this conjuncture happened, which 

3 contributed greatly to raiſe the ſpirits of the provin- 

f WM Ccials; General Burgoyne, who commanded an army 

- in Canada of about ten thouſand men, including 

BE ſome Indians, reſolved with this body to make an im- 

preſſion upon New England: he croſſed the lakes 

a George and Champlain 9 oppoſition, and re- 

= duced the fort of Ticonderoga ; but upon his arrival 

e at Saratoga, he was ſuddenly ſurrounded and attacked 

e by the enemy under Generals Gates and Arnold, and, 

= after fighting two different times with bravery, his = 

- camp was at laſt ſtormed, he and his men were obliged _ 

r to lay down their arms; they were conducted to 

1 Boſton, from whence they were allowed to embark 


for Great Britain, upon condition of not ain again 5 
in America during the war. 
A. D. 1778. The French at laſt throw off the maſk, 
and openly declared in favour of the Americans, whom 
they acknowledged as independent ſtates, General 
Clinton, who had ſucceeded General Howe in the 
command of the army, now evacuated Philadelphia, 
and retreated to New York, in his march to which he 
Was attacked by General Waſhington, but no great 


loſs was ſuſtained on either ſide, The French fleet, 
cm- 
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tommanded by D' Orvilliers, and the Engliſh fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Keppel, met this year on 
the twenty-ſeventh of July; a running fight took 
place, but no deciſive action. Admiral Keppel was 
afterwards accuſed by Sir Hugh Palliſer, the ſecond 


in command, of not having done his duty ; he was 
therefore tried, but honourably acquitted. Sir. Hugh 
was alſo tried for difobedience of orders, and was 


partially acquitted. In the courſe of this year died 


the celebrated Earl of Chatham; the ſum of twenty 
thouſand pounds were granted by parliament to diſ- 


charge his debts; and an annuity of four thouſand 
pounds was ſettled upon his ſon and all the heirs of 
dis body that ſhall inherit the earldom. of Chatham. 
His remains were interred with great funeral pomp in 
| Weſtminſter Abbey, and a monument ordered to be 
. erected to his memory at the public expenſe. 


A. D. 1779. A bold adventurer of the name of 


Paul Jones, kept all the weſtern coaſt of the iſland in 
alarm: he landed at Whitehaven, where he burned a 
| ſhip in the harbour, and even attempted to burn the 
town; he afterwards landed in Scotland, and plun- 
dered the houſe of the Earl of Selkirk. He ſome 
time after fought a bloody battle with Captain Pearſon 


of the Serapis, whom he compelled to ſubmit; his 
own ſhip was ſo ſhattered in the engagement, that he 
had no ſooner quitted her to take poſſeſſion of the 


prize, than ſhe went to the bottom. Captain Farmer, 
too, of the Quebec, fought a deſperate battle with a 
French ſhip of ſuperior force; he continued the en- 


gagement with ſuch fury, that his own ſhip acciden- 
tally taking fire, was blown up into the air with bim 


ſelf and moſt of his crew. 


Three commiſſioners, the Earl of Carlifle, Mr. 


Eden, and Governor Johnfon, were ſent over to Ame- | 
rica to compromiſe, if poſſible, by negociation, the 
Gifferences between the mother — and her colo- | 


nies 
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nies arnicably—it was now too late. Overtures being 
made to a Mr. Reed, an American general, by one 
of the cootmilConets, with an offer of ten thouſand 
pounds, and any place in his Majeſty's gift in his 


Majeſty's colonies, provided he would uſe his influence 
in effecting a reconciliation. This offer was con- 


ſidered by Mr. Reed as a bribe, and he returned the 

following high-ſpirited anſwer: © I am not worth - 
3 purchaſing ; but ſuch as I am, the Wins of Great 
Britain is not rich enough to buy me. 5 


The King of Spain followed the example of 3 
in acknowledging the independence of the American 


colonies; and the fleets of thefe two great powers in 
conjunction provided ſufficient work for that of Great 


Britain, The militia was drawn out and encamped - 


in different parts of the kingdom to prevent a ſurpriſe. 


All the dexterity of Sir Henry Clinton could not 


draw out General Waſhington to hazard a pitched 
battle. General Clinton, however, with Admiral 
Arbuthnot, reduced Charles-town; General Gates 


was defeated by Lord Cornwallis; and Major Andrée, | 


adjutant-general of the Britiſh forces, was taken in 
_ diſguife within the American lines, condemned, and 
executed as a ſpy ; General Arnold deſerted from the 


Americans and joined the Britiſh army. 


The Britiſh flag, notwithſtanding. the , 8 


| fleets of France, Spain, and Holland, at this period 
ſhone with uncommon ſplendour, Admiral Rodney, 
who had been ſome time in difficulties, was now en- 


truſted with the command of a ſquadron, and, in his 


way to Gibraltar, took a rich convoy of Spaniſh mer- 
chantmen; he afterwards defeated a fleet of Spanith 
men of war, taking the admiral's ſhip, with three others 
of the line; a few months after he fought a moſt 
obſtinate battle with a ſuperior French | 
Welt Indies; and in 1782 he gained a moſt glorious 
victory! in the e of RP. over another 


eet in the 


Prench 
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French fleet, commanded by the Count ts Graft, 


taking the admiral's own ſhip, the Ville de Paris, of 


110 guns, and ſeveral others. For theſe_ heroic at- 


chievements he was juſtly raiſed to the peerage. 
A. D. 1781. Earl Cornwallis, the commander in 


chief in America, by the interception of fome letters 
by the enemy, brought himſelf into ſuch a ſituation in 
Virginia, from which no military ſkill or generalthip 
could poflibly deliver him, and he was therefore 
_ obliged to ſurrender himſelf and his whole army pri- 


ſoners of war to the united armies of America and 


France, under the command of General Waſhington. 


TT his was the ſecond Britiſh army that had been cap- 
tured in America: all hopes of conquering it were 


from that moment abandoned as vain and Cchimerical, 
The minds of the people were in general fet upon 
peace; the old miniſtry were therefore diſmiſſed, and 
a new appointed. in its room. After ſeveral delays 
and changes in the miniſtry, amongſt which the. Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow tilt maintained his place, nego- 


Ciations for peace were PE at rags, and at length 


concluded in 1783. 


The gallant 1 of Gibraltar ſhould not be | 
unnoticed, which had been inveſted by the troops of 


Spain ever ſince the commencement of hoſtilities with 
that natien ; but all their attempts were rendered 
ineffectual by the admirable ſkill and bravery of the 
governor, General Elliot, the late Lord Heathfield. He 
commonly ſuffered the enemy to finiſh their works, 
and then in a few hours demoliſhed their labours. In 


their laſt attempt they attacked it with a number of 


boats upon a new conſtruction, and which they ima- 
gined to be bomb proof; but theſe were alſo — 
woliſbed 83 the firing of red hot balls. 
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